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Alcassim 


Tre sun was setting behind the hills of a little Persian village, 
The slanting rays shone warmly into the shop of the potter Abu 
*leassim, lighting the jars with a rosy duskiness and a homely com- 
fort. Alcassim, the potter’s son, sat concluding his day’s work, 
anxious to finish a pot he was moulding before the light failed, 
Soon his work was finished, and the last rays of the sun still 
lingered. Ceasing from toil, he sat meditative a few moments, and 
the hush of the time brought reflections more clearly to him. He 
rubbed his hands over his raven locks, and stroked the smooth 
contour of his cheeks. From where Alcassim sat cross-legged, he 
could see through the open door the flame of the sunset and the 
blue of the hills. 

As he sat watching meditatively, a low murmur bore itself upon 
his ear. He hardly noticed this at first, but the murmur persisted, 
and gradually drew his attention. When Alcassim paid heed, the 
sounds at last became articulate—no longer a murmur, but low 
voices. The quiet of the time and place prevented any sharp sur- 
prise, but Alcassim wondered whence they could proceed. His 
father had left the shop some considerable time previously in order 
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to attend the sunset prayer at the village mosque. No purchasers, 
of even gossips, had entered the shop for at least two hours past, 
as far as Alcassim’s memory served him, for the afternoon had 
been a very busy one, and there had been many pots to be moulded 
against the expected arrival of some merchants from the moun- 
tainous north. 

Aleassim strangely found that, although the voices caused him 
to wonder, he had no power to rise up and search for their cause. 
As he sat listening, he became aware that they proceeded from the 
pots themselves. This is what Alcassim heard: 

Beautiful Bow!.—‘I shall be glad to leave this shop! I can’t endure 
being kept so close to you. I ama beautiful bowl, and destined for 
the palace. Perhaps they will put me in the harem! But now I have 
to stand all day jammed close next to you, and you know what 
‘you're destined for!” 

Common Pot.—‘Don’t presume too much on what is not really 
your merit. You didn’t make yourself, or choose your design. I 
may be of a common shape, and for a common use, but I am of the 
same stuff that you’re made of, and by the same hand, too! Perhaps 
I shall be of more use in the world also!’ 

A confused murmur here arose. It seemed as if the pots were 
quarrelling. They were crowded too close together. They were 
tired of idleness, and were anxious to be put to the usages for 
which they had been made. 

Some influence from their discontent lodged in Alcassim’s 
tind, and made clearer a mode of reverie that had often been with 
him of late. He himself was tired of moulding, moulding, mould- 
ing; of seeing his life hemmed in by the distant hills; of seeing the 
sun set behind them day after day, while his own life was ever on 
this side of them. What was beyond those hills? He had served 
for ten years in his father’s shop. Would another ten years roll by 
and find him still finishing his day’s work as the sun sank behind 
the distant hills? Would the sun go on setting behind the hills, 
and shed her warm rays on the cold grave of ‘Alcassim, the 
potter’s son, of ARDER’? 

Tt was a chill reflection, and Alcassim shivered, breaking from 
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his thought to find that darkness had descended, and that servants 
with lamps were approaching to discover what mischance kept him 
from locking Abu ’leassim’s shop and returning home to his father. 

Alcassim therefore locked up the outer door of the shop, and 
accompanied the servants along the main street of the village till 
they came to the well, and thereafter, having traversed a narrow 
track across the open fields, they arrived at the house of Abu 
*Icassim. 

Here all was excitement and preparation. The merchants from 
the mountains had arrived, and were being entertained by Abu 
*Ieassim during their stay in Ardeb, The agéd and famous Hami- 
Raz, whose wealth had steadily increased by prosperous trading 
throughout the territories of the East, and whose name was 
known and respected from Arabia to China, had thought fit to 
come in person, together with one of his nephews, Hassan, and two 
of his most trusted merchant-agents, Ali ibn Sad and Mirdush, 

Abu ‘Icassim was engaged in friendly conversation with the 
famous Hami-Raz, when Alcassim entered the room prepared to 
express his regret at his late arrival. Turning towards his son, Abu 
"Icassim spake: ‘O Alcassim, my son, the night hath well out- 
stripped thee! What affair hath caused thy lateness?” 

‘O my father,’ replied Alcassim, ‘I laboured to finish the mould- 
ing of the pots for the merchants from the north, whose arrival 
thou wast daily expecting, when some Jinn of the dusk bound me 
with strange fancies, so that I perceived not the approach of night, 
until the lamps of thy servants appeared and freed me from his 
power. Then with all haste I locked fast thy shop, and hastened 
home with them. Hast thou pardoned thy son, O Abu ’Icassim, 
my father?” 

‘Think no more of the matter, O my son,’ replied Abu ‘Icassim, 
‘but come, let me present thee to the illustrious Hami-Raz.’ 

Alcassim thereupon stepped forward nearer to the agéd Hami- 
Raz, who smiled on him and spake a few kindly words to him. 
Alcassim, for his part, being but in his sixteenth year, viewed so 
famous a guest with a respect amounting to awe. He could not 
refrain from calling to mind his recent reverie, and reflecting that 
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now before him in the person of the illustrious Hami-Raz stood 
one who had travelled far beyond the hills that formed the horizon 
to the village of Ardeb, and which hitherto had shut in the life of 
Alcassim, the potter’s son. 

Alcassim, with the quickness of youth, noted that the famous 
Hami-Raz was tall of stature, upright and keen-witted in spite of 
his advanced years, which were vouched for by the length of his 
white beard, which was of graceful proportion and reached down 
to his waist. Hami-Raz wore an ample robe of darkish blue, 
whereon were figured unevenly, in silver, clusters of shining stars. 
About his waist was a girdle of deep green. His turban also was of 
green. 

Abu ’Icassim had previously arranged for his guests to be con- 
ducted to the bath to refresh themselves after their long and 
arduous journey, and now a handsome repast was on the point of 
being served. Alcassim was preparing to withdraw that his father 
and the four merchant-guests might take their meal in privacy, as 
was the custom when strangers visited Abu ‘Icassim, when the 
agéd Hami-Raz, noting the signs of reluctance, almost amounting 
to disappointment, portrayed on the face of Alcassim, interceded 
with his father, and spake thus: ‘O Abu ‘Icassim, my ftiend, canst 
thou permit thy son to share the evening meal with us? Surely he 
is reluctant to depart, and surely he approacheth to manhood, and 
surely it may be that he will obtain something of wisdom from the 
converse of experience. For, if we find wisdom with years, to 
whom should we bequeath it but to the young?’ Abu ’Icassim 
thereupon permitted his son to remain. 

Alcassim enjoyed the meal, for, although he sat for the most 
part in silence, and did not eat much, he listened keenly, and ob- 
served how the different characteristics of the guests showed them- 
selves in their manner of speaking. Hassan, the nephew of Hami- 
Raz, was portly of person, and bore his middle years with smooth 
indifference to things laborious or unpleasant, Nearly always, 
when speaking, Hassan would give 2 humorous, light-hearted 
touch to the subject in hand, though its nature might be serious, or 
even sorrowful, Hami-Raz during the meal was invariably serious, 
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yet from time to time would speak in such a clear, enlightening 
manner, that Alcassim longed for the other guests to keep silence 
for a while, that he might ponder over the new aspects of truth 
that were thus laid bare before him. Yet often Mirdush or Ali 
ibn Sad would throw a cloak of distraction over this truth by some 
rapid, rather careless, commentary. Mirdush, indeed, seemed to be 
naturally predisposed to doubt everything; rarely, if ever, attri- 
buted a good motive to a good action, and spoke with great grief 
over a long-lost opportunity that had inadvertently escaped him 
of making a trifling gain by close bargaining. Mirdush was spate 
of person, sallow of countenance, with a ragged, lumpy, short 
beard. The hair of his head was of a jet black, but curiously 
veined with streaks of silver. Alcassim could not help remarking 
that a considerable deference was shown to Mirdush both by Ali 
ibn Sad and by his own father, Abu ’Icassim. 

While the other guests appeared to enjoy the repast with keen 
appetites after their long journey, and to share in the general con- 
versation with enthusiasm, Ali ibn Sad ate little, and preserved for 
the most part a morose silence. 

Supper being concluded, and the evening prayer performed, the 
guests reassembled to refresh themselves with the entertainments 
of conversation, until the night should have advanced so far as to 
make the thoughts of repose welcome. 

When all were seated, Abu ’Icassim, as a dutiful host, observing 
that a cloud of depression still brooded over the handsome coun- 
tenance of his guest, Ali ibn Sad, turned first towards him in the 
hopes of cheering him. 

Said Abu ’Icassim, ‘O my guest, O Ali ibn Sad, O thou whose 
youthful beauty lighteneth my household, wilt thou permit the 
darkness of sorrowful silence to deprive our hearts of their natural 
joy at thy presence? If it hurt thee not, pray tell us the cause of thy 
melancholy. Perchance we may assist thee; or, if that be beyond 
our power, then at least shall the mere recital bring ease to thy 
breast: 

‘For a sorrow told 


Waxeth not old.” 
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Ali ibn Sad replied that he preferred not to cast a general gloom 
over so pleasant a gathering of friends by relating events of vexa- 
tion and grief. He would not oppress the youthful ears of Al- 
cassim with words of a personal sorrow which might well be con- 
cealed. Rather he would endeavour to forget his own pain by 
listening to the happiness of others. 

Here Hami-Raz spoke, supporting the request of Abu ’Icassim: 
‘O my friend, O Ali ibn Sad, a sorrow is as a smouldering fire. 
Seek not to press down the weight of fuel with the covering of 
silence. Rather throw off the fuel with the help of speech. Then, 
though the fire in thy heart blaze the more fiercely for a while, yet 
shall it find no substance for lasting.’ 

Ali ibn Sad, finding that to persist further in his refusal would 
be to hurt the feelings, no less of his friend the illustrious Hami- 
Raz than his kindly host Abu ’Icassim, thereupon yielded to their 
entreaties, and recited a tale of sorrow, how that, by the pyramids 
of Egypt, he had by youthful rashness inadvertently caused the 
untimely death of the father he loved. By the mercy of the judge 
who tried his case, Ali ibn Sad was set free; but the terrible fate 
that had overtaken his father was ever as a guardian angel at the 
side of Ali ibn Sad, restraining him from crime. 

After Ali ibn Sad had finished his narration, Mirdush remarked 
that the judge would appear to have been Ali ibn Sad’s greatest 
benefactor, not only having spared his life, which he must one day 
inevitably lose, but also having shown him how he might turn his 
former calamity into a future blessing, both for himself and for 
others, Mirdush added, however, that fear of punishment here~ 
after was probably the judge’s motive rather than any desire to 
show kindness to Ali ibn Sad, and that if, as he believed, actions 
were to be judged by motives, many people would be found to 
have benefited others without in the least having benefited them- 
selves; for, Mirdush affirmed, truly good actions were a blessing 
mote to the doer than to the done by. 

Thereupon the meagre Mirdush swept the company on the 
wings of glowing narrative unto the burning plains of India, so 
that the night had well advanced before Mirdush ceased. Abu 
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*Icassim expressed great delight at the story, which had proved a 
most welcome entertainment, having sped away the hours of the 
night so pleasantly, that now the early hours of the morning were 
nearing. The agéd Hami-Raz rose, thanked his host Abu ‘Ilcassim 
for his kindness, thanked Ali ibn Sad and Mirdush for the interest 
of their narrations, and then, with a smile and a pat on the shoulder 
for the youthful Alcassim, he retired. The company thereupon 
severally dispersed, and Alcassim, thinking least of all of sleep, 
went to the pallet of his little room. 

The room, indeed, was so narrow that, when Alcassim stood in 
the centre and stretched out both his arms to their full extent, he 
could almost touch both the walls. Alcassim, nevertheless, liked 
the room, and had slept soundly therein for many nights, usually 
waking refreshed and rising early. 

This night, however, was an exception. No sleep came to him. 
He looked out through the narrow window, and beheld the wan- 
ing moon riding in the serene heaven. Again his thoughts fell to 
the future. He wondered for an instant if his fate was unalterably 
fixed so that he should live and die in the village of Ardeb. Was he 
destined, strive as he might, to pass all his days within the narrow 
limits he had hitherto known? He should at least put the case to 
the test, strive hard before considering his fate inevitable, his 
position unalterable. If, on the other hand, it should be granted 
him one day to leave Ardeb, and to seize his dreams till they came 
true, there must, then, be a last night that he would sleep on his 
pallet in his little room. Why not make this present night the last? 
The moon became obscured. The darkness and the lateness of the 
hour prevailed, Alcassim slept. 

On the morrow, after the daybreak prayer had been said, the 
sun shone brightly, It was the day of the event for Alcassim, The 
period of brooding was accomplished. The egg of time was 
hatched. 

Alcassim, at his father’s bidding, was to journey with the illus- 
trious Hami-Raz, and to gain experience in trading. He was also 
to visit a company of potters in Hamadan, and bring back a 
writing of instruction on the preparation of certain blues and 
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greens that Abu ’Icassim desired to introduce into the wares he 
made at Ardeb. 

Alcassim felt lifted from the earth, though not indecd carried to 
heaven, He had no positive desire for heaven as yet, or, rather, he 
found his heaven upon the earth. Men and cities and to travel 
combined for him into one perfect bliss. 

‘© Alcassim, my son, this day are thy longings accomplished,” 
said Abu ’Icassim. ‘I have noticed for long thy discontent, and 
discontent crieth out for change. It is, moreover, good for thee to 
gain thine own experience—perhaps to buy thy happiness by 
misfortunes, For happiness certainly proceedeth from a man’s 
breast outwards, and cometh not into any man inwards from out- 
side circumstance. One who has not suffered shall not know happi- 
ness, while he who has suffered shall, by even a slight betterment 
of condition, find happiness easily. What sayest thou, O Alcassim, 
O my son?” 

‘O my father, O Abu Icassim, to travel is my happiness,’ said 
Alcassim, ‘and if this happiness bring me misfortunes, and mis- 
fortunes, thou tellest me, make my future happiness easier of 
accomplishment, then on all accounts happy am I.’ 

‘Thou art young,’ said Abu ’Icassim, ‘and thou speakest as youth 
speaketh. The illustrious Hami-Raz and his companions wish to 
leave Ardeb well before the heat of noon. Prepare, then, thyself. 
Take leave of thy mother and of the household, and ask the 
Almighty, the Merciful, to be thy protector and thy guide.’ 

Alcassim then sought his mother, and told her the news of his 
departure. But the mother of Alcassim, when she heard that her 
son was to leave Ardeb that very day, replied not except with tears. 

Alcassim therefore kissed his mother, and told her there was 
nothing to fear, that he would not forget, and that, unless he left 
his home in Ardeb, he would never achieve anything. 

Alcassim’s mother then plied him with questions, which 
Alcassim answered with excited anticipation, until at last he said 
that he must hasten to the mosque, for Abu ’Icassim had bidden 
him so to do before he should start on his journey with the 
illustrious Hami-Raz. 
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Arrived before the village mosque, Alcassim carefully per- 
formed the ablution. He then entered the mosque and performed 
two rakats. 

The mosque was empty, as there still wanted several hours to 
the time of the mid-day prayer. Alcassim, having duly completed 
the two rakats, rose to his feet, and, raising both his hands in 
supplication, prayed thus to the Almighty: ‘O Allah, Supreme, 
in Whose hands are all things for ever, O Allah, Most Merciful of 
the merciful ones, grant me fortunate travelling and a fortunate 
arrival, and, if so be that I should one day return to Ardeb, make 
me fortunate in my returning. I beseech Thee for a blessing upon 
my mother and upon my father, and, though I leave them, do 
Thou bless them in me. Protect me, for I seek Thy protection, 
and this is easy to Thee. Guide me, for I seek Thy guidance, and 
Thou only art our Guide.’ 

Alcassim then returned home from the mosque, and before long 
all was ready for departure. 

Brief farewells were taken and rapid good wishes said. The 
tiders and the baggage-animals then took their way through the 
village streets, past the little mosque and out along the stony 
trackway into the open. 

Alcassim’s heart beat very fast. His hopes were very high, It 
was the most noteworthy day of his life, He felt very big. As if he 
had suddenly become somebody of great importance —somebody 
who would before long rise to yet greater heights. 

Hami-Raz, in spite of his years, made the travelling fast, for he 
well knew what would make for the greatest comfort in the end. 

All through the bright, sunny morning the riders kept up a 
brisk pace, and, after a two hours” halt during the heat of the day, 
pressed on again, so that in the middle of the afternoon they 
reached the foot of the hills which bounded the horizon of Ardeb, 

Here great rocks and a narrow, winding path, scattered in 
many places with large, loose stones, rendered the advance of the 
riders much more arduous and their pace considerably slower. At 
times they wete compelled to dismount, and pick their way as best 
they might. 
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Amongst the defiles and barren rocks, Hami-Raz pressed on, 
seeming to gather more determination from the very frownings of 
the crags above him. 

Alcassim had quite forgotten that, but yesterday, he had been 
working hard and monotonously in the potter’s shop in Ardeb. 
He felt a new being; as if by some miracle he had been born into a 
new existence. He hardly realised whether it was morning or 
evening. He was actually passing through the barrier of his 
existence! As he looked round at the rocky sides of the ravine, 
which in places were now filling with shadows as the evening 
drew near, Alcassim suddenly realised that his past life had fallen 
from him. He thought of his mother, and hoped she would not 
shed too many tears. He thought of his father with a feeling of 
gratitude for launching him upon his travels. He thought, too, of 
Elispat, the pastrycook’s daughter, and wondered what expression 
her beautiful face would wear when she heard that the potter’s 
son, whom she had so snubbed, had left Ardeb and was become 
famous. 

These reflections were cut short; for, rounding a bend in the 
hilly track, Alcassim found that the agéd Hami-Raz had called a 
halt for the party to assemble. 

The riders thereupon grouped together and dismounted. The 
Jean Mirdush and the sorrowful Ali ibn Sad spoke with the tall, 
white-bearded Hami-Raz, while the youth Alcassim stood near the 
portly Hassan, the nephew of Hami-Raz. The baggage-animals 
were drawn upon one side, and eased of their loads for a space. 

‘The majestic Hami-Raz then advanced to the edge of the track, 
and, stretching forth his right hand, pointed out over the declivity, 
where the trackway could be seen winding away down to the 

lain. 
E The strong light of early evening came from behind the little 
group, and threw up into conspicuous brightness the white walls, 
rounded domes and tall minarets of a town of considerable size 
lying at the foot of the hills on the edge of the plain. 

Alcassim gazed with the fresh admiration of youth, while the 
agéd Hami-Raz spake as follows: 
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“Yonder below us, O my fellows, showeth clearly to our eyes 
the town of Bundabil. The sight is welcome to the heart, for there 
is our destination this night. The caravanserai will refresh us 
before very long, for the arduous part of our journey is now 
accomplished. O Bundabil, thou art inviting me now, and yet 
truly I left thee Jong years ago in tears; but for the present, O my 
fellows, let us rest briefly and arrive in good condition.’ 

‘O Hami-Raz, O my illustrious uncle,” said the portly Hassan, 
‘surely my heart longeth for Bundabil, and my stomach also, for 
emptiness secketh fullness and weariness rest. Thou art, then, 
long ago acquainted with the town of our repose, even Bundabil, 
and I wonder much whether there be any town in this, our Persia, 
that is not known to thee.’ 

‘O my nephew, O kindly Hassan,’ replied the agéd Hami-Raz, 
‘assuredly there is no town, and of villages but some handful, 
that are not known to me as well as I know the brevity of life and 
the certainty of death.’ 

‘And for the cause of thy leaving Bundabil in tears,’ continued 
the amiable Hassan, ‘canst thou, my respected uncle, relate to us 
the circumstances after the long years have obscured the pain?” 

“My sweet Hassan,’ replied the agéd Hami-Raz, ‘time permitteth 
not, and I should do better service to thy hunger by postponing 
so long a delay, until thou hast taken thy grateful evening meal 
in the caravanserai at Bundabil.’ 

The signal was then given for re-starting. Alcassim felt a con- 
siderable stiffness and uneasiness of limbs at renewed motion after 
the short halt, but this was soon forgotten, and he listened with 
complaisant sympathy to the ejaculatory conversation of the portly, 
but empty, Hassan, to whose imagination Bundabil seemed to be 
not a town, but one enormous meal. 

Ali ibn Sad rode ahead on the left side of the agéd Hami-Raz, 
and when, on descending nearer to the plain, the trackway broad- 
ened into a wider roadway, Mirdush took up his station on the 
other side of the leader, Hami-Raz, so that the three rode abreast. 

When the level of the plain was at last reached, the lights of 
Bundabil were already sprinkling the dusk. With much gladness 
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the riders entered the caravanscrai. They found that three other 
parties were alrcady in occupation, but there was still ample room 
for themselves. Hasty preparations were made, both for their 
comfort at night and for their immediate refreshment after their 
Jong journey. 

The carayanserai was clean and in good condition, being kept 
in order by a certain Raisim, who secured a supply of fresh pro- 
visions for the travellers, and fodder and water for the beasts of 
burden. 

The merry clatter of vociferous conversation, addressed indis- 
criminately to man or beast, came upon the new arrivals in suc- 
cessive waves from the three previous parties, until the evening 
meal was finished. 

And now as the darkness thickened, and the sparks of the watch- 
fires flew brightly upwards, the company reclined at their ease, feel- 
ing the pleasurable glow of satisfaction arising from the day’s 
healthy exercise and the evening’s generous repast. The good- 
natured Hassan beamed benediction, and thus spake: °O comrades 
of felicity, praised be the Name of Allah, Who has showered these 
most acceptable blessings upon us! Have we not now all that can 
delight vur hearts, as the poct hath written: 


*“AWhen the busy day hath ended, 
When the darkness hath descended, 
First to feasting let us turn, 

Where the jolly camp-fires burn. 
Feasting done, some tale shall charm 
Ev’ry heart from inward harm, 

Till the face of dawn shall show 
Pallid by the camp-fire’s glow.”’ 


*Yea,’ said the sorrowful Ali ibn Sad, ‘the outer darkness of 
night and the inner circle of brightness from the camp-fire have a 
strange fascination for me. When I sit thus by the fire-light sur- 
rounded by darkness, I feel as if I were seizing hours of happiness 
out of a sorrowful existence, not by some trick of fancy or de- 
lusion, but in a reality that is perhaps more insistent than the dull 
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hours of daylight. My thoughts then are quick, and though at 
times they be sad, it is but with the sadness of sweet music that 
charmeth the while.’ 

‘Let us have no sadness this night,’ said the meagre Mirdush. 
‘Sadness is for solitude, not for a company such as we are. Verily 
the fire-light, dancing upon the merry face of jolly Hassan makes 
me of mind to have no dealings with dark strangers of melancholy 
this night. What sayst thou, O genial Hassan?” 

‘Let us ask the noble Hami-Raz,’ replied Hassan, ‘to give us, 
now that we have ample leisure, an account of the circumstances 
that caused him to leave this town of Bundabil in tears, O Hami- 
Raz, O father of our fortunes, wilt thou dispense this delight to 
us?” 

‘Well, O gentle and genial Hassan,’ replied the agéd and cour- 
teous Hami-Raz, ‘to comply with a request is ever pleasurable, 
where no severe reason frowns forbiddance, so now I find no 
hindrance to thy desire, but rather pleasure in my compliance. 
Alcassim, too, will find the story worth keeping awake for: so 
now, O my companions, I proceed.” 
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The Story of 


The Tears of Hami-Raz on leaving 
The Town of Bundabil 


Ty uy rourteenri year I was living with my father in Shiraz. 
Twas an idle youth, and loved nothing so much as playing with a 
troop of boys of about my own age, who had collected them- 
selves together round me. Perhaps there was something attractive 
in my personality, or perhaps it was my generosity, if such word 
can be applied to the careless giving away of what onc has, and 
what costs one but little; for my father was wealthy, and favoured 
me above my two brothers and three sisters. Whatever the cause I 
spent most of my time with the troop, and was regarded as their 
chief or king. 

All manner of pranks we played, till, indeed, we became a 
nuisance to the neighbourhood, and my father was obliged to 
send me away from Shiraz to my uncle, who was living at Bundabil. 

My uncle was a jeweller, and, noticing that I seemed intelligent 
and showed an interest in precious stones, he wrote to my father, 
after I had been at Bundabil about a month, and said that he would 
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be willing to keep me with him for the space of a year, and instruct 
me in the trade of a jeweller. 

To this my father consented. I therefore continued at Bundabil 
with my uncle for the whole year, and made some progress in the 
knowledge of precious stones. 

Now my uncle, whose name was Malik, had one son and three 
daughters. The son was some years older than myself. He was 
short of stature and stooped badly, so that he had won for himself 
the name of ‘Hunchi.’ 

In spite of several comical ways, Hunchi was a good-tempered 
lad, and bore nobody a grudge for his own personal defects. 

The three sisters of Hunchi, my cousins, were very different in 
character from their brother. The eldest was named Zelidé. She 
was nineteen years of age, her mother’s right hand, not amiable, 
but was expected to be matried in the following year. 

My second girl cousin was named Amina. She was seventeen, 
a gentle creature, by nature modest, and, though perhaps exces- 
sively silent of disposition, very quick at understanding the mean- 
ing of a conversation, or the truth of a situation. 

As for my youngest girl cousin, she was but twelve years old. 
Her name was Homayoona. The first time ] ever beheld her, she 
was sitting with her two elder sisters by the low, heavily latticed 
window, The sisters were examining some stuffs, and I had been 
sent to fetch the bundles away, and take the writing of the amount 
and quality and colour, that it was desired to purchase. 

Homayoona, I well remember, had in her hands and lap a 
length of scarlet cloth with what seemed to be white lilies worked 
upon it. On my entry, Homayoona rose to her feet, and, with a 
little laugh, deftly swung the stuff about her, and cried out: ‘Look! 
How do you think this suits my daintiness?? The remark was 
addressed to her two sisters, but the sight of the laughing Homa- 
yoona, standing with flushed, excited face, shaking her short 
dark curls as she held the scarlet cloth with the white lilies 
about her, made an impression upon me that has never been 
effaced. 

Zelidé then took up her pen, and in a businesslike manner began 
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to write down the lengths and quality of the stuffs required, and 
what quantities of which colour. 

There was a good deal of discussion between the sisters, but at 
last the writing was completed, folded, tied and handed to me. 

I then began to collect up the stuffs, which had been scattered 
in great disorder over the large apartment during the process of 
choosing. 

Zelidé and Amina continued conversing, and paid no attention 
whatsoever to me: the littered stuffs were no longer their concern. 

The dainty Homayoona, however, gladly helped me to gather 
them all up neatly. This she did so gaily, and with so friendly and 
unaffected smilings, and with such delightful shakings of her dark 
curls, that I found myself wishing that there were a vast quantity 
more of stuffs, or that time would stand still, so that we might 
never finish our task. 

Thus began a strong friendship between mysclf and my cousin 
Homayoona, a friendship that grew almost unconsciously to our- 
selves during the first year 1 spent with my uncle Malik the 
jeweller. Indeed, looking back, 1 sometimes think that my interest 
in the qualities and values of precious stones was largely condi- 
tioned by a dormant desire to live in proximity to the dainty 
Homayoona. 

During this time also my acquaintance with Zelidé and Amina 
naturally made some progress as well, but I felt that towards 
Zelidé I should never experience any more kindly regard than that 
which an unwilling scholar feels towards the discipline of a strict 
teacher. 

As for Amina, I respected and liked her immensely, but there 
were so many barriers of silence between us, when we were to- 
gether, that I instinctively avoided mecting her, as far as with 
courtesy I could. 

This habit of aloofness from Amina was a continual surprise to 
myself and a continual pain. 

My pronounced preference for the society of Homayoona did 
not fail to be noticed by Zeclidé, whose passion for managing 
everything and everybody within my uncle’s house caused her to 
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suggest that it was an impropriety, and that no good would result 
therefrom. 

Amina, with sweetness and gentleness, took Homayoona’s 
friendship for myself more as a matter of course, and made no 
attempt to interfere, or to share therein; but I noticed that, as the 
months went by, she became more silent even than her wont, until 
sometimes a whole week would pass without her having spoken 
to me once. 

So the year came to an end, and the forthcoming marriage of my 
cousin Zelidé occupied all our thoughts. I will not dwell upon the 
actual festivities. Suffice it to say that Zelidé was very wonderfully 
dressed, and shone with a brilliancy of precious gems. Zelidé 
strangely had an objection to emeralds, but of diamonds and her 
favourite rubies, she glittered to her heart’s content. 

The games, the sweetmeats and the rejoicings were on a very 
lavish scale, and I am afraid that for myself the prospect of the 
advent of freedom with the departure of the managing Zelidé from 
my uncle’s house made me enter into the rejoicings with a truly 
unfeigned delight. 

And now I come to the story of my own downfall, When 
Zelidé was no more an ever-present restriction upon the course of 
my friendship for the smiling, curly-headed Homayoona, it was as 
if a curtain had been drawn aside and I beheld the reality with 
unmistakable clearness. My friendship for Homayoona had been 
transformed into a consuming passion. 

Now the mother of the household, the wife of my uncle Malik, 
fell sick, and was closely waited on by the gentle and dutiful 
Amina, who welcomed an opportunity of devoting herself to the 
well-being of another. 

This illness occurred some eight months after the marriage of 
Zelidé, during all of which time I had grimly restrained my feel- 
ings, partly from fear of frightening the open-hearted Homayoona, 
but more from fear of banishment from the house, should my 
uncle Malik himself come to realise the depth of my affection for 
his youngest daughter. 

I therefore frequented rather the society of my boy cousin, 
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Hunchi, who was also my companion in work in the jeweller’s 
shop of my uncle Malik. But I could not indefinitely put such 
laborious restraints upon myself. How can one, when one’s 
motives are honourable, continually avoid that which delights one, 
and seek that for which one has nothing but a mere indifference? 

So it happened that, after having restrained myself for many 
weary months, I began again to spend more and more of my 
leisure time in the refreshing society of the bright and vivacious 
Homayoona. But, indeed, 1 could not help noticing that the 
months had brought a change in Homayoona herself. In my eyes 
she was more than ever charming and desirable, but I found that 
she was by no means so frank, so open-hearted, or so liberal of her 
favours as formerly. She would deny herself altogether to me for 
perhaps three days. Then she would, with seeming reluctance, 
consent to see me, but would impose some condition or other 
that I on my side must fulfil. 

Now Homayoona, not having studied greatly or been very 
diligent with her lessons, disliked reading, but she had a passion 
for listening to stories, and very often the condition upon which I 
was permitted her society was to relate to her some amusing, 
entertaining or interesting story. 

In this way I related to Homayoona the stories of the Kings and 
Heroes from the ‘Shah Nameh’ of the poct Firdausi, and many 
other romances less celebrated. 

The recital concluded, sometimes the enraptured Homayoona 
would impulsively throw her arms about my neck and kiss me. 

When my stock of storics was cxhausted, I had recourse to 
invention, but my natural facility herein was not great, and I 
found that my extra pains brought me less reward than when I had 
my story ready to my tongue. 

I therefore went one day to the bazaar at Bundabil, and sought 
for some new collection of stories that would make my task easier 
and my recompense more generous. I came across a bulky trans- 
lation of a work entitled Tales of the Romances from Western 
Lands. This, I thought, would contain much novel matter, and 1 
purchased the volume eagerly. 
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On my return to the house of my uncle Malik, I sacrificed 
several hours of my night’s sleep in making a closer acquaintance 
with the much-prized volume. 

Some of the stories that I still remember were, ‘The Exploits of 
Jason,’ “The Sorrows of Hecuba,’ ‘The Tale of Tristan,’ ‘The 
Loves of Romeo and Julietta,’ and ‘The Tale of Palamon and 
Axcite.” 

There were a vast number of others, but I do not now recall the 
titles. 

Some days after, when I had sufficiently mastered several of the 
tales, I sought the charming Homayoona, and thus addressed her: 
‘O Source of my Happiness, O Homayoona, Sweet Hope of my 
heart, grant me to rejoice in the light of thy presence, if but for 
one hour.’ 

The reply that I received from Homayoona was: ‘O dear and 
cherished Hami-Raz, O Dispeller of Tedium by the enchantment 
of Tales, the time is tasteless without thee. Let us rejoice together, 
O Sweet and Desiréd Friend, if thou hast the delight of some new 
story to relate!” 

‘O happy evening!’ I exclaimed. ‘Surely, dear Homayoona, I 
shall delight thine cars.” 

Homayoona then seated herself. I kissed her hand, and, seating 
myself on the bright carpet in front of her, gazed into her dark eyes 
and related to her the story of the loves of Romeo and Julietta, 
wherein I described with some gusto the visit paid to Julietta by 
the ardent Romeo by means of a long, firm rope suspended from 
her chamber window. 

Homayoona was delighted with my story (continued Hami- 
Raz), and kissed me her thanks, The remainder of the evening 
before it was time for me to depart we spent in perfect happiness. 
I played with Homayoona’s short dark curls, kissed her laughing 
cheeks, and listened, holding her hand, while she gaily talked to me 
about the things she liked best, and of much that had happened to 
herself and her sisters before 1 had come to Bundabil to stay with 
them. 

The hour of departure at length, yet all too quickly, cut short 
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the thread of my happiness. As I kissed her hand in farewell, 
Homayoona appeared serious, and said to me: ‘O Hami-Raz, dear 
Maker of Delight, the story thou hast told me of the loves of 
Romeo and Julietta hath so taken hold of my fancy, that nothing 
will please me but that I fix the condition of thy next visiting me to 
be the secret one by which Romeo visited Julietta in the Kabil 
castle on the eve of their marriage morning. Sec, O dear Desiréd 
One, that this be so.’ 

The beautiful Homayoona spake these words with the most 
complete and deepest seriousness. Though it was her nature to 
smile and to be gay with light-hearted laughter, I never saw her 
look so ethereally beautiful as then. 

Now I was but a youth, and, being still under the spell Homa- 
yoona had cast over me by an evening’s perfect happiness, and 
being fired by the sight of her loveliness, I scorned all thought of 
demurting to her wild proposition, and, thinking only of the 
supreme felicity should our betrothal soon be permitted, I 
evinced with much ardour my readiness to fulfil Homayoona’s 
condition, 

The next morning my thoughts were hardly so agreeable. My 
position appeared full of difficulty. In the calm light of day, 
Homayoona’s proposition seemed painful and rather ridiculous, 
That it contained an element of danger, troubled me not in the 
least. Indeed such was my disposition, that I believe it was the 
spice of danger involved that held me to go through with my 
pledge without hesitation. 

Now the obtaining of the rope was not casy for Homayoona. 
So with some misgivings I presented myself the following 
evening beneath the lattice, and anxiously waited for some 
signal. 

SEither I waited a considerable time, or my uneasiness made the 
time seem long. At length, however, I beheld a white arm by the 
ledge of the flat roof, and, to my joy, a little white note fluttered 
down to me as some bird-messenger of peace. 

T hastily gathered the note up, but, the darkness not permitting 
me to see more than that there was a writing upon the paper, I 
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retired to where, by the light of the house-lamp, I could read the 
message. It was brief and disappointing, containing only the 
three words: ‘Continue to wait!’ 

The next night I duly presented myself once more beneath the 
lattice, and, after an interminable time of waiting, during which I 
was often on the point of abandoning my post, the white arm 
again appeared, thrilling me with hope. But, alas! on this night 
also I wondered whether I was not being mocked for my trouble, 
for no rope but a short, twisted curtain was let down, the end of 
which dangled hopelessly out of my reach. 

After a little while the twisted curtain was drawn up again, and, 
as it disappeared, a note was thrown down to me, upon which was 
written the one word: ‘Wait!’ 

I perceived thereby the difficulty Homayoona had in obtaining 
a line of sufficient length and strength to take the place of the long, 
firm rope of the story. 

With more hope, therefore, I presented myself on the succeed- 
ing night beneath Homayoona’s lattice, and in due course a much 
Jonger line was lowered, but even so it was still out of my reach, 
even by jumping. 

This being observed, the line was drawn up again, while the 
beautiful face of Homayoona appeared for one second at the 
lattice in the pale moonlight, and I heard a long sigh that filled me 
with delight and with a terrible exasperation. Then a note was 
tossed down to me. I took this to the house-lamps, and read: 
‘Love never dieth. Canst thou wait one more night?” 

Iwas overjoyed by this message, which seemed to assure me 
at once of Homayoona’s love, and of the eventual accomplishment 
of our betrothal. 

The remainder of the night I spent in the wildest and happiest 
flights of imagination, one and all inspired by the sweet delight 
of Homayoona. 

In the morning I was so preoccupied with my love obsession 
that I made several serious errors in my work with the precious 
stones, so that my uncle Malik was justly indignant with me, 
while my cousin Hunchi laboured to explain to me some of the 
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most elementary rules of the jeweller’s trade, which were, of 
course, usually perfectly well known to me. 

When night arrived, I presented myself with the greatest of 
trepidation, suspense and eagerness bencath the lattice of my 
belovéd. 

How I contrived to wait with my feelings so excited, and my 
heart beating so, I hardly know; but, having waited until I thought 
the accustomed hour was well past, and the night half-spent in 
vain, I returned to the house-lamps in a dejection of despair, but 
immediately my despair was transformed into the greatest rejoic- 
ing, for I discovered that I had not yet waited even until the 
accustomed hour. 

I went back, therefore, and waited in a much quieter state of 
mind, until at last the hand of Homayoona flung down to me the 
length of line right to my feet. 

Hardly had it reached the ground, when I seized it, and put all 
my weight upon it to see if it would bear me. I then climbed 
quickly, scarcely being conscious of my movements, for my 
thoughts were entirely occupied with Homayoona, 

Soon we were in one another’s arms! I can never forget the 
rapture of that night] It was a joy not of this world. We loved 
one another sincerely and chastely. We were alone together, hand 
in hand and heart to heart, For long periods we did not speak. 

At length, finding the air of the room too close, we mounted 
the steps to the flat roof. 

It was a serene night. One bright star rode alone above the 
shallow cup of the young moon. The silver shapes of the house- 
tops lay around us, and the dark, night-blue cxpanse of the 
unclouded heaven was a canopy above us. 

Our hearts beat fast together. Our souls kept silence. 

I know not at what hour a change came. Perhaps it was the 
approach of dawn, though the dawn itself seemcd yet distant, for 
we beheld the moon sinking to her setting, and a strangeness of 
feax was in the air. Then, in that eerie hour, we spake words of 
betrothal. 

So the moon set, and deep darkness was over everything. 
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Nevertheless sleep visited us not, and in the hour of dawn, when 
a long pale streak showed in the eastern heaven, we heard sounds 
within the house, cries and retreating steps. 

We listened spellbound. Then the sounds being near to us, we 
looked over the roof-ledge, and, to our amazement, we beheld two 
dark forms disappear one after the other down the line, which we 
could see was still suspended from Homayoona’s Jattice. Then we 
heard sounds of stealthy running in retreat along the ground, 
while from within the house, the voice of my uncle Malik was 
loudly shouting, arousing the household, one and all. 

Homayoona and I therefore descended from the roof, and pre- 
sented ourselves in the large room, wherein the men of the house 
used to cat, and wherein visitors were entertained. 

The lamps were shining brightly, and we could read consterna- 
tion, excitement and indignation portrayed before us in lively 
colours upon the faces of those assembled. 

When Homayoona and myself entered, my uncle Malik was 
speaking in a loud and angry voice, and these were his words: 

‘... diamonds, to say nothing of rubies! Next I looked for 
the two gold dishes that were in preparation for chasing, and were 
for the Qadi himself. They were gone! I went and examined the 
fastenings of the doors of the shop, but they were intact. Thieves, 
cunning thieves, have stolen away much of my wealth. It appears 
almost certain that they must have made their entry and also their 
exit from the direction of the house. Search quickly, all of you! I 
myself, with some of the slaves, will examine the outer surround- 
ings for any trace or clue, for I doubt not but that, in their hurried 
departure, the stealthy thieves have left behind by inadvertence, 
what shall yet prove the cutting off of their hands, when they are 
brought to justice!” 

The house was thoroughly searched, and a shoe belonging to 
one of the thieves, was found, but hardly had this been accom- 
plished when an uproar from outside caused us all to run out 
hurriedly. 

My uncle Malik appeared to have lost his senses. He was 
running to and fro, shouting out imprecations, and pointing to- 
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wards the roof of the house. It was but 2 paroxysm of anger, but 
Homayoona and I both trembled when we realised that it was the 
tell-tale line, suspended from Homayoona’s lattice, that was the 
cause of this outburst. 

My uncle Malik then became quieter, but J felt with a sinking 
at heart that this more subdued anger was more dangerous to my 
hopes and more lasting to my punishment. 

Homayoona had been standing very frightened by my side. My 
uncle Malik now separated her from me, ordered the search to 
proceed, and then took Homayoona into the house to the presence 
of the gentle Amina and her bedridden mother. 

Thad no further opportunity of speaking with my uncle Malik 
until after the sun had risen. 

As soon as circumstances permitted, however, I boldly pre- 
sented myself before him, intending to make a brave fight for the 
best of my case, as far as truth would allow. 

‘O my uncle,’ said I, ‘verily affliction hath visited us, and it is, 
as I perceive thou knowest, due in part to my negligence. I con- 
fess my fault, and propose to thee a way of amends. There is much 
hope that part of thy wealth that is stolen will be recovered from 
the clue that was discovered in the house, but for as much as 
remains in loss, I offer thee myself to serve thee, and to work for 
thee, and to enrich thee by my diligence.’ 

My uncle listened in silence; then he said, ‘This soundeth well! 
Hast thou aught else to say, O thou who warmest thy hands at the 
fires of my anger?” 

So, plucking up all my courage, I continued: ‘O my uncle, in 
pledge to thee that I am in eamest, and, that I will keep my word, 
Task thy permission to be betrothed to thy youngest daughter, the 
charming Homayoona.” 

My uncle Malik went pale with anger; then, bursting out with 
passion, he cried: ‘O son of Insolence, thou shalt regret this night’s 
work, and this morning’s barefaced insult, even unto thy dying 
day, Seize the young limb of shamelessness|’ he cried out to the 
slaves, as I prepared myself to escape. 

In my haste, my hand became entangled in the outer curtain, 
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and the slaves speedily came up and secured the advantage over 
me. 

Now why prolong the story of my downfall? (continued Hami- 
Raz). I was laid out and severely bastinadoed by my uncle’s own 
hand, I was then dismissed the house, packed off back to my 
father, in brief, with a caravan that was ptocecding to Shiraz the 
next day. 

Early the following morning, as I was mournfully watching the 
preparations made for the starting of the caravan, listlessly wonder- 
ing what was actually my best course of action, and whether I 
would, after all, go back with the caravan to my father in Shiraz, 
a slave arrived from my uncle Malik’s house with a note for 
me, 
I opened it breathlessly, hoping for some reprieve to my deso- 
late sentence. The note was brief and cut me to the heart. The 
writing was to this effect: ‘O Hami-Raz, O ill-judged Perpetrator 
of Insolences, know that for long time past I had decided to 
betroth the Virtuous, Ensnared Homayoona to the Upright, 
Rich, Worthy and Illustrious son of the Most Rightcous and 
Noble Qadi of Bundabil. O Hami-Raz, the incredible, outrageous 
actions of the night before last have made it plain to me that I 
must delay no longer. Yesterday, therefore, I duly had the form of 
betrothal drawn up, witnessed, signed and sealed! Depart, then, 
O Foolish, Unsuccessful, and prove a blessing to thy father]’ 

Having read this (continued Hami-Raz), a black cloud obscured 
the light of my day. I fell down senseless. 

The merchants of the caravan at last succeeded in reviving me 
from my swoon, but the tears streamed down my face. 

The signal for departure had been given, and the caravan moved 
off. I walked with it, while the tears, which I could in no way 
restrain, continued to stream down my cheeks, until the town of 
Bundabil was but a distant point on the horizon. 

Hardly had Hami-Raz concluded his narration, when the bray- 
ing of an ass in the near darkness startled the camp-fire group by its 
sudden and incongruous sound. 

Commotion ensued, and the shouting of syces after the stray 
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animal: ‘O son of emptiness!’ ‘O buyer of belabourings!’ ‘O 
asker of beatings!’ ‘O thrice ass!’ ‘Ho! Heya! heya! heyal’ 

The ass ceased his braying, but, turning from the direction of 
the shouting, strayed amongst the tethered mules of the second 
party of merchants within the caravanserai and fury and pan- 
demonium ensued. 

The caravansesai, however, being a confined space, though of 
ample dimensions, the mélée of men and animals soon came to its 
natural conclusion, the luckless ass being captured and belaboured 
back to its rightful station, 

When quiet was again restored, and the camp-fires replenished, 
the portly Hassan, whose natural good-humour had completely 
revived, thanks to rest and the comfort of food, remarked that the 
next day would be one of arduous travelling across wide, sandy 
wastes with a short halt about mid-day at the wells of Bafqa, and 
then onwards, till they left the wilderness behind for a while, and 
entered the leafy shades of Damghatabad. ‘Ah, Damghatabad!’ 
said the amiable Hassan, ‘to reach thy shades and sweet gardens, 
even when the day is fresh and the air cool, how rapturous! but 
to come upon thee out of the thirsty wildemess, all sun-weary and 
travel-sore, surely thou art a foretaste of Paradise!’ 

‘Damghatabad is new to me,’ said Ali ibn Sad, ‘and I welcome it 
beforehand. My travelling through Persia has brought me many 
delights, and solaced me, in large part, for my early hardships of 
trafficking from thirsty Aden, and for the misfortune of my 
Payptian expedition. A new beauty is welcome, though we love 

¢ old.’ 

“There is a story of the Gardens of Damghatabad, continued 
the genial Hassan, ‘which cometh now to my mind. There is time 
for its narration, and if, O father of our fortunes, respected Hami- 
Raz, its telling will be pleasurable, let it now be told.’ 

“Yea, good Hassan,’ replied the agéd Hami-Raz, ‘proceed! We 
are glad to listen.’ 





The First Part of the Story of 
The Gardens of Damghatabad 


oO MY COMRADES (said the amiable Hassan), in former times, even 
in the days of the mighty Jemsheed, monarch of magnificence and 
illustrious in possessions, there was living in Damghatabad a 
Persian peasant, by name Khozind, the only son of his mother, 
and she was a widow. 

Allah (Whose Name be praised!), though keeping them poor, 
allotted them a tranquil portion of happiness; for Khozind was 
strong and healthy, and a good son to the widow Lilabut, his 
mother. 

Daily the industry of Khozind earned enough to provide the 
frugal necessities of life for himself and his mother, and, over and 
above, there was a little left out of Khozind’s earnings, which he 
carefully put aside in a strong ebony coffer, and hid behind a loose 
board in the wall of their litte dwelling: for Khozind was hoping 
to marry a maiden of Damghatabad, and perforce must save suffi- 
cient money for her dowry. 

Time passed by, and the coins in the black coffer accumulated, 
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and happiness ceased not to reside with Khozind in the humble 
dwelling of the widow Lilabut, his mother, 

Now, when the amount of the dowry necessary for the simple 
nuptials of Khozind and his chosen fair, Bharadilgul, was well- 
nigh completed in the ebony coffer, Khozind was one evening 
talking with his mother Lilabut about his hoped-for marriage: 
‘O mother,’ said Khozind, ‘the sum is nearly completed! the 
spting-time approacheth, and the sweetest Bharadilgul will soon 
be my own! Oh! what happiness! Oh! crown of seven happi- 
nesses!” 

But Khozind’s words grieved his mother Lilabut. 

‘O my son, O best of upright sons,’ said she, ‘talk not with 
such certainty of any hoped-for event in the future. Hope, work, 
and pray thy hardest for what thou desirest, but speak not of 
certainties, except of the past.’ 

‘O my mother,’ replied Khozind impetuously, ‘I cannot think 
or speak of my marriage with Bharadilgul, the beautiful, as other- 
wise than as an event that must be accomplished in the next few 
weeks, but oh! how slowly the time moves!’ 

While the two were thus talking together, a knock was heard 
on the door of the hut, and lo! it was a gardener from the gardens 
of Damghatabad, desiring to purchase meal for his supper, for his 
work had delayed him, and, when he had gone down to buy in the 
market, the men of the market had none to sell him. 

‘O gardener,’ said Khozind, ‘our supply of meal we have already 
prepared and cooked, but, verily, there is a sufficiency over and 
above the needs of my widowed mother and myself. Enter, then, 
and partake of our abundance.” 

‘O son of kindness, O Khozind,’ replied the gardener, ‘weari- 
ness urgeth me to comply, and certainly to eat in thy companion- 
ship is better than to depart with emptiness. A blessing, then, 
upon the house, thy mother and thyself |’ 

The gardener, thereupon, seated himself, and soon Lilabut set 
the supper, and the three partook thereof. 

The rest of the evening was spent in conversation. Then the 
gardener rose to depart. As he stepped forth from the door of the 
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hut of Khozind, and the darkness became apparent, brightened by 
the blaze of stars, the gardener turned and spake: 

‘O Khozind,’ said he, ‘gratirude is in my heart to thee for thy 
kindness and neighbourliness to me this night. Come thou, then, 
during the afternoon of to-morrow to me within the gardens of 
Damghatabad, and lo! thou wilt see my thanks manifested out- 
wardly in a way pleasing to thee. The rains of thy kindness have 
watered the tree of my gratitude. Thou shalt behold the fruits.’ 

Next day Khozind failed not to present himself within the 
gardens of Damghatabad at the appointed time. He found the 
gardener engaged in the planting of some young olive trees. 

The gardener left his occupation, and led the expectant Khozind 
to another part of the gardens, where was the decp shade of 
majestic walnut trees. Here he bade him scat himself, and ad- 
dressed him in the following words: 

‘O Khozind, I have been favoured within these gardens, and I 
would favout thee, Carest thou for superstitions, for curses and 
for malignant powers?” 

‘Nay!’ replied Khozind, ‘I set my face to the light: the shadow 
falleth behind me. I have no dealings with the ways of darkness.’ 

‘Good and well!’ replied the gardener. ‘Thou art the one to 
receive benefits, then. Behold!’ 

As he finished speaking, the gardencr pointed suddenly behind 
where Khozind was seated. Khozind turned, and, at a little dis- 
tance beneath the deep shade of the lofty walnut trees, beheld a 
small! lamp, lighted and resting on the ground. 

‘The two proceeded to the lamp, where they found that a giant 
walnut tree had fallen through age, tearing part of its huge root 
up from the ground. 

By the light of the lamp they observed that the root had forced 
its growth through some well-built masonry. The movement of 
the root, when the giant tree fell, had torn open an entry. Khozind 
and the gardener could distinguish some dim steps leading down- 
wards on to a level passage-way beneath the ground. Taking the 
lamp with them, they descended. 

At the end of the level passage they came to a heavy door, 
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studded with bronze nails and bearing an inscription in bronze. 
Khozind read the following words: 


‘Hast thou fear of curse or spell, 
Pass not by this barrier fell! 
For a mighty pow’r doth dwell 
Herewithin, and guardeth well 
Treasure by malignant spell, 
Pass not by this barrier fell!” 


‘Thou hast read the inscription,’ remarked the gardener, 
“fearest thou? For my part, indeed, I fear to go beyond.’ 

‘Nay! nay!’ said Khozind, ‘Treasure belike is hidden within. 
If the treasure be solid, I fear not invisible spells. Let us go on 
through this door together.’ 

Not waiting for an answer, Khozind smote stoutly upon the 
heavy door, which yielded inch by inch. Khozind passed through 
the doorway, taking with him the little lamp, so that the gardener, 
finding himself likely to be left in darkness, called out: ‘Khozind! 
O Khozind! Wait, have patience with me! I fear to be left here in 
darkness, while thou goest on. I will be with thee; and yet this 
talk of spells and curses likes me not in the least. I forbode some 
ill in this.’ 

Khozind and the gardener, thereupon proceeding together, 
found themselves in a large hall, which appeared to be bare, save 
for several rows of large, tall jars standing arranged in order 
round the walls, 

While the two were thus gazing about them in the large hall, 
(for the lamp shed but a dim circle of light) the bronze-studded 
door behind them swung to with a resounding crash. 

The gardener, in a cold fit of fear, rushed back, but Khozind 
meanwhile had noticed that, at the farther end of the hall, three 
doors had opened, showing bright lights beyond, and strains of 
music fell upon his ear. Forth from each of the three doors issued 
four black slaves, bearing lamps and staves. 

The three doors thereupon closed behind them, and the slaves 
advanced in a body, searching the hall for intruders. 
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Finding Khozind advancing with the little lamp towards them, 
they came upon him and bound his arms securely. Continuing, 
then, their search, they found the wretched gardencr crying out in 
fear beside the heavy entrance door. 

The twelve black slaves immediately fell upon him, and be- 
laboured him unmercifully with their staves, till his cries re-cchoed 
loudly throughout the hall. Still they ceased not belabouring him, 
while they shouted in monotonous chorus: 


“Wretch thou art that comest here, 
Comest here, and knowest fear, 
Knowest fear, and comest here! 
Wretch! wretch! wretch!’ 


And now at length the three doors in the distance of the hall 
opened once more, and there issued forth from cach a stalwart 
eunuch with drawn sabre gleaming. 

The three eunuchs swiftly advanced, and, sccing Khozind and 
the gardener bound as prisoners, gave orders to the slaves to take 
them into the presence of the Queen, possessor of beauty, possessor 
of power. 

Khozind and the gardener were accordingly taken along 
through the centremost and largest of the three distant doors, and 
thrown down quickly upon their faces before the shining, em- 
broidered dais and the jewel-shimmering cushions, whercon rc- 
clined the fair one, possessor of beauty, possessor of power. 

The Queen (beauty upon beauty and surrounded by beauty) 
signified her approval by slightly raising her hand. 

On either side of her raised and gleaming divan were atten- 
dants, beautiful ones, sexless ones, clothed with power. And 
they swayed towards the Queen, shedding zephyrs of perfume 
upon her, while with low voices they addressed her in the under- 
tones of obeisance. 

‘The Queen then commanded that the two captives should rise. 
Khozind and the gardener then standing upon their fect humbly 
before her, the Queen questioned them as to their names, dwelling- 
place, mode of life, and what had caused them to intrude upon 
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her domains. ‘See that ye hold fast to the truth in what ye answer,’ 
the Queen concluded, ‘for therein lieth safety.” 

Khozind, being more possessor of his faculties than was the 
gardener of his, replied in the calm tones of consideration, that he 
‘was a peasant of Damghatabad, earning his livelihood by the toil 
of his hands; that his name was Khozind; and that the cause of his 
coming within the domain of the Queen, possessor of beauty, 
graciousness and the splendour of power, was that he desired to 
be enriched, so that he might complete the dowry and marry the 
maiden upon whom his heart was set. 

‘Thou speakest welll’ replied the Queen in tones of purest 
harmony. ‘Thou bearest thyself bravely! Thy merit shineth from 
thy outward roughness, even as gold from the ore. The jewel is 
known and valued even before its facets dazzle from the art of the 
polisher. Thou shalt be enriched! I, the Queen Seratochthoné, 
have spoken: it shall be fulfilled!’ 

The Queen then turned her face of brightness towards the 
gatdener, and commanded him to speak; but the memory of his 
belabourings was still sore upon him, and fears assailed him like a 
swarm of bees, so that, being nearly beside himself, he stammered 
and knew not how to speak in propriety, and knew not whether 
what he said were true or otherwise. Surely he spake even as 
follows: 

‘O Queen, into whose hands has my poor fate rolled, what can 
avail my speaking? Thou hast complete power over thy prisoner, 
and though I implore thy mercy, yet it availeth not if thy liking 
tumeth aside from forgiveness, and thou wouldst chastise. O 
Queen, surely it was a high wind, a gale, yeal a mighty storm, that 
blew down the mightiest of the walnut trees of Damghatabad and 
Jaid bare the entrance to thy domains, even by the upheaval of its 
mighty root. O Queen, this was the cause of my coming; and I 
was curious; and I did desire wealth; and I did fear; and I ama 
gardener of the gardeners of Damghatabad; and I no longer desire 
wealth, but I desire to depart, and to behold once more the sun- 
shine and the rain upon the gardens of Damghatabad. Forgive- 
ness, then, O Queen, and an ease to the bruises upon my back!’ 
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Hearing such discourse, the Queen Seratochthoné swayed her 
beauty backwards upon the cushions of jewelled brightness upon 
the embroidered dais, and, displaying the dazzling beauty of her 
smooth arms of ivory, laughed and laughed and laughed again; 
and it was as if distant bells were sounding over smooth waters, 
when the moon rises in the night of summer. 

‘O gardeners, what mirth is in thee!” said she, ‘and yct thou art 
not deserving of aught but chastisement~-a craven and a stam- 
meret! Chastise him, ye slaves! There may yct be profit in lashes!’ 

Thereupon the twelve black slaves advanced once more upon 
the luckless gardener, and chastised him with the chastisings of 
lashes. The leather blows shricked, and the victim’s cries re~ 
sounded within the spacious hall of the Queen Seratochthoné. 

At length the Queen raised her hand; the shriekings of the 
lashes ceased, and the outcries of the gardener subsided to moan- 
ings of anguish. 

Then said the Queen: ‘Take him to the room of the left hand. 
O gardener, perchance, even yet, thou shalt be healed, though thy 
disease has before now proved stubborn: 


‘Fear and cowardice suit not well 
One, who in human shape doth dwell.” ’ 


Having reached this point in his narration, the genial Hassan 
observed that the night was now far advanced, the camp-fites 
sinking low, and sleep would scem more welcome to his hearers 
than to listen longer. Nay, further narration would send them to 
sleep, even out of their beds. ‘Let me then, O companions of my 
heart and of my wayfaring,’ said he, ‘cease from my story, until we 
are again at our ease on the morrow night (if Allah will) within 
the happy boundaries of Damghatabad the blest.’ 

Hami-Raz and the others round the camp-fire within the 
caravanserai thereupon agreed. 

Having thrown a few logs upon the dwindling camp-fire, the 
party ascended the uneven stairway to the upper portion of the 
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caravanserai, which was tolerably well roofed but open to the 
night air on two sides, 

Several piles of clean straw served as beds for the travellers. 
Alcassim, thoroughly tired from the fatigues of the day, the length 
of the journey and the strangeness of his new existence, flung him- 
self down quite gladly next to Ali thn Sad; and as the dim lamps 
burned faintly in the darkness of the night, and as the stars shone 
in upon him from the open sides of the caravanserai, Alcassimn 
sighed with content absolute. He had never been so happy in all 
his life. Drowsy voices sounded in his ear, coming from the 
other parties of merchants on the opposite side of the caravanserai, 
‘put soon these faded and sleep submerged him. 

Alcassim slept well and soundly, yet not without dreams. He 
saw again the beautiful face of Elispat, the pastry-cook’s daughter, 
and shining tears were falling from her eyes; and, as they fell, she 
was collecting them into a large earthen jar. The tears soon filled 
the jar, and Elispat then sealed the jar down with a blue parch- 
ment, tied with a tress from her unbraided locks, and wrote 
thereon: ‘To ALCASSIM, WHO FOOLISHLY FORSOOK THE FAIR 
ELIspAT, AND IMPATIENTLY DEPARTED TO SEEK HIS FORTUNE 
ACROSS THE WORLD.’ 

And so sweet sleep was upon the travellers until the first, faint 
gleam of the dawn appeared through the late darkness, and the 
call to prayer resounded: ‘Prayer is better than sleep.’ 

Ablutions completed and the prayer duly performed, the party 
took a hasty, but welcome meal, and left the caravanserai for the 
day’s march. 

Passing through the narrow streets, by the planes of the gardens 
and by the public baths, they soon descended a slight declivity, 
and left the town of Bundabil in the distance. 

In the comparative cool of early moming, rapid progress was 
made. The agéd Hami-Raz rode alone at the head of the party, 
for often it was his desire so to do, when times of meditation 
descended upon him as he travelled. 

Ali ibn Sad and the meagre Mirdush rode together, and con- 
versed with much vigour. 
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Thus, without reckoning the baggage-animals and those in 
charge of them, it was left to the youthful Alcassim to accompany 
the portly Hassan. Ah! Hassan, thy genial smile has left thee, and 
foreboding sits upon thy shoulder like a pet parrot. Forgotten 
now is the cheerful camp-fire at the caravanserai of Bundabil, 
forgotten, too, the sweet gardens of Damghatabad, to which 
thou hasteneth. Only dost thou bear in mind the desolate wilder- 
ness of this day’s journeying. To the youth at thy side wilderness 
is delight; fatigues and discomforts, the vety taste of rapture. A 
song he beareth in his heart, that shall charm away the mists of 
thy melancholy. 

*O my uncle, O Hassan,’ cried the youthful Alcassim, ‘Ardeb 
is well-nigh forgotten, and the moulding of pots seems the 
phantasm of another world. We ride! we ride gaily! and the 
mountain air intoxicateth the spirits!’ 

‘Gently, gently! O youthful impetuous, O Alcassim,’ rejoined 
the portly Hassan. “The day but beginneth; the sun even now 
tiseth higher and warmer. Soon it will scorch delights and wither 
the foliage of thy fancies. Yea, burn and blister thee with weari- 
ness—and yet thou dost well.’ 

So proceeding; they had whiled away half of the morning 
towards mid-day, when they descried a considerable caravan 
approaching through the dry scrub of the wilderness — horsemen, 
camels, litters, baggage, bales of merchandise mounted high, 
mules, musicians and a stout array of firearms, sabres, lances and 
scimitars. The drums were a-banging, and stringed instruments 
thrumming, the horses prancing and neighing, and a pervasive 
gaiety of shouting came through the dust-clouds with the move- 
ment of flashing steel—a formidable array, but a friendly one; for 
very soon its chief, the illustrious Serapir Khan, recognised the 
agéd Hami-Raz, who was still riding ahead of his small party. 

The recognition was indeed mutual, and the agéd Hami-Raz 
hastened forward to greet his friend. The two dismounted, and 
embraced with unfeigned fervour. 

‘When the main body of the caravan came up, a brief halt was 
called. 
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Alcassim was most curious about all he saw; drank of the fruit- 
waters with relish; and wandered about with keen observation. 

Here from the lofty litters were descending the veiled ones for 
a brief relaxation from cramped seclusion. Yet not so securely 
veiled but that Alcassim caught a momentary flash of beauty. 

‘What power can resist beauty with modesty combined! Hath 
not the poet said: 


‘Ah! beauty, beauty, beauty! 

With all thy panoply 

Of charms and spells, 

How far excels 

The power thou wieldest with swect modesty!’ 


Upon the excited, carefree heart of Alcassim, the glance of 
beauty fell with unerring aim. His warm, youthful blood felt the 
pang, the wonder entered his being, as he called to mind the words 
he had long ago read: 


‘Beauty stored up in the page, 
Written in a bygone age, 

Traced and limn’d in living art, 
Lol now from the page doth start, 
Walks the earth with freshest face, 
Lapse of time could not efface! 
Dust of centuries could not bedim 
The fairness of her face and limb!’ 


So was it with the youthful Alcassim, but Time halteth not. 
Nay, ever flying onward, he moveth with a strange seeming per- 
versity. In sweetness, we fain would have him halt; yet he has- 
teneth the more: in bitterness, we cry him to hasten; and lol he 
laggeth. 

With the caravan, the signal for departure sounded, and to- 
wards Bundabil it continued its way, while the dust rose anew; 
the drums beat; the stringed instruments throbbed and thrummed 
and sang; the shouts resounded; sabre and scimitar flashed; and 
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firearms re-echoed, as the horses displayed their swiftness, and 
the riders their address. 

So faded all their bravery and joy of life across the barren wilder- 
ness, until their very dust-clouds had faded into the warm, dry air. 

After the caravan had passed out of sight, Hami-Raz and his 
companions continued their journey; and the hours towards noon 
grew hotter and hotter, and the way wearier. Silence fell upon the 
travellers, till a small clump of brighter green foliage, appearing 
across the wilderness, told them that the noon-day halt was at hand. 

Soon they came up to the welcome spot, and rested beside the 
shallow pool of brackish water fed from a small spring. 

The water filled a natural hollow in the rocky soil, and then 
trickled away to lose itself almost at once in the dryness of the 
wilderness. 

Alcassim, from his tiredness and thirstiness, and from the 
sweat streaming from him, would gladly have prolonged the halt 
through the sultry afternoon, but the agéd Hami-Raz held firmly 
to the original plan of the day’s march. 

So, after the brief mid-day prayer, following upon the simple 
refreshment of dates and water for the travellers, and small pro- 
vision of fodder for the horses and baggage-animals, the agéd 
Hami-Raz resolutely sounded the signal to continue the advance. 

And now indeed it seemed that the words of the portly Hassan 
would very literally be fulfilled upon the unfortunate youth, 
Alcassim, 

He was saddle-sore; drenched with sweat, yet well-nigh 
blistered by the force of the cloudless sun; and the fine dust, 
blown by the hot wind from the wilderness, gave him such a 
sensation of itching, that he longed to halt, and rub himself all 
over with a cool, moist cloth. Yet he was a good youth, and felt 
that, whatever he suffered, he must make a brave show; and that, 
even if he experienced inward torments, he must show an out- 
ward calmness. 

He therefore fell into a considerate series of remarks and 
caresses, addressed to the mettlesome pony that bore him along 
very gallantly: ‘Ah! my fine one,” said the tortured Alcassim. 
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‘Ah! Morning Star, the wilderness is nothing to thee! Thou eatest 
the ground with hoofs of scorn! Surely I love thee, and caress 
thee for the beauty of thy neck and for thy slimness! And for thy 
fleetness upon the way, and for the ease, yea, the comfort, with 
which thou bearest thy happy rider, thou art as one in a thousand; 
yea, thou art unmatched! Ah! Morning Star, surely thou art the 
chiefest of the worldly possessions of the most fortunate Al- 
cassiml’ 

But, with patience, the end of distress is achieved; and the 
lengthening shadows of the sun’s setting were creeping out over 
the wilderness with their cool, silent feet when, emerging from 
a thick patch of scrub, the weary travellers beheld, to their great 
joy, there before them, in a slight natural hollow, the heavy foliage 
of the gardens of Damghatabad, and straggling out, tinged with 
the warm hues of the rosy sun, which was quivering to the 
horizon, stretched the welcome walls and the house-ruofs of 
Damghatabad itself. 

The agéd Hami-Raz, who, at that time, was riding ahead alone, 
turned in the saddle towards the following troop, and slowly 
waved his arm in the direction of their destination. Then he 
slackened his pace till the others came abreast. 

‘Ah! happy Damghatabad!” he cried, ‘and happy end to our 
journey! The day departs, and the wilderness swallows our 
sorrows, but thou invitest with open arms of rest and delight!’ 

The portly Hassan found it difficult at first to realise that the 
arduous day’s ride was now towards its end; but, when they had 
proceeded a little farther and could distinguish garden and house 
and mosque with certainty, he burst forth into a song of joyful 
relief: 

‘And have we passed the stormy seas? 
And have we won the shore? : 
‘We mariners will take our ease, 
And tempt the waves no morel’ 


To this sally the meagre Mirdush would not be behindhand, 
and cried out sincerely, if a little untunefully: 
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‘Fatigues are past! 

‘The camp at last! 

This night shall find us jolly! 
The cup we'll quaff! 

We'll sing and laugh 

At care and melancholy!” 

So the party descended very gaily into the outskirts of Dam- 
ghatabad, and entered the Khan of the merchants, a little outlying 
from the main portion of the village. 

The gates of the Khan were massive. The courtyard presented 
a thoroughly clean, if somewhat deserted appearance, for on this 
day it was unoccupied until the arrival of the agéd Hami-Raz and 
his companions. 

Unlike the caravanserai at Bundabil, a single large house, 
entirely closed in, offered the only accommodation, 

The Khan of Damghatabad was under the charge of a tall, 
powerfully-built overseer, seemingly of middle age, who was 
giving some brisk orders accompanied by vigorous language, 
not without the ornaments of imagination, at the time Hami-Raz 
and the travellers arrived. 

‘Ho! son of blackness!’ the keeper of the Khan was crying, ‘see 
that the floors be swept till they show as a mirror for cleanness! 
Yea! till thy very blackness appeareth therein as a shadow upon 
snow!’ .. ‘Polish, too, the dishes, thou limb of laziness, till the 
darkness vanish and we need no lamps! and quicken thy move- 
ments before the stick of beating quicken thy cries!’... ‘Hol 
fetch the milk! and fetch the cakes! and be thou silent and trusty, 
lest fear make thy teeth chatter! and stolen food turn within thee 
to stonel’ : 

Seeing the agéd Hami-Raz approaching, the keeper of the Khan 
broke off from his shoutings, and deferentially saluted him, 
Thereafter he cried out to his slaves to arrange for the accommo- 
dation of the baggage-animals and their drivers, and conducted 
the agéd Hami-Raz and his companions into an inner room of the 
Khan. 

The room was spacious, with clean-swept floor, lit by day by 
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three narrow, barred windows facing the road, and by a larger one 
facing on to the open courtyard. 

On the entry of the travellers, three lamps were butning upon 
the floor, giving a warmth of welcome to the spacious, bare 
apartment. A low, long table, below knee-height as one stood by 
it, was in the centre of the floor, with some hatd-looking, mat-like 
objects, which presumably were intended to serve as cushions, 
arranged alongside. By the wall were some seven or eight very 
low, wooden bedsteads, which appeared fitting companions to the 
hardness of the table cushions. A large inscription, with beauti- 
fully written letters of gold on a background, blue as the skies of 
hope, was the sole adornment of the bare, quiet, dim-lit apartment. 
In penetrating solemnity these words shone forth from the wall: 

‘Pilgrim, by fatigue ress’d, 
Pravce to Coo, Who pives you rest 
Here within this quiet hall! 

Sup in peace; then, by the wall 
Stumber-sweetness round you fall! 
But, when shines the glorious day, 
Start again upon your way. 

Yet, for fear of witchcraft spell, 
Pilgrim, this remember well, 

This repeat in dawning grey: 
“Actan loveth those who pay!”’ 

Now, when the travellers, newly arrived, had cast off fatigue 
within the dim-lit hall, and, when the comfort of wholesome food, 
without stint, had banished not only the pangs of hunger but 
even the very thoughts of the troubles and inconveniences of the 
outer world, then, verily indeed! descended upon the travellers a 
sense of well-being and good-fellowship, such as must remain 
unknown to those who travel not and endure not hardship and 
fatigue together. 

Thereupon the agéd Hami-Raz rose to his fect, and, with the 
sweet tones that arise only from the heart sincere, gave praise to 
Aix, the Almighty, the Guide, the Guardian, the Merciful, 
the Bountiful. 
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Next, around the smoking, sputtering, snapping fire of fresh- 
pathered sticks the travellers grouped themselves on the skin 
mats, and the meagre Mirdush spake: ‘O amiable Hassan, yea, 
thrice amiable on this night of contentment, may it be remem- 
bered, that now we rest within the blessedness of Damghatabad, 
and most fitting it were that out of thy generous nature thou 
shouldst regale us with the conclusion of thy narration of the 
gardens of Damghatabad.’ 

The amiable Hassan smiled assent, and replied: ‘With much 
readiness, O sweet-voiced Mirdush. Thy reminder is seasonable, 
even as the showers of the springtime. So it please you, O Hami- 
Raz, O father of our fortunes, and you, O trusty companion of 
the way, O Ali ibn Sad, I will continue to recite to you, in the 
gentle quiet of this shadowy hall, the story of the Gardens of 
Damghatabad.’ 
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The Conclusion of the Story of 
The Gardens of Damghatabad 


Now, AFTER THE QUEEN SERATOCIITHONE had heard the case of 
the peasant Khozind and the gardencr of Damghatabad, and the 
Statements of each, she ordered the powerful, beautiful ones to 
conduct Khozind with kindliness to the apartment upon the 
tight hand, while the gardener, still being in a state of fear and 
trembling, was handed over to the twelve black slaves, and led to 
the room on the left hand. 

Now thus it befell the peasant Khozind, companion of the right 
hand. The powerful, beautiful ones conducted him to a brocaded 
chamber of ample size, lit by festoons of lamps, bearing shades of 
exquisite figuring and shining colours. And in the air of this 
chamber there moved a faint blue mist, quickening the senses so 
that fatigue was banished and the heaviness of the body. 

When they had motioned Khozind to a luxurious divan of 
purple and gold silk, ornamented with lace of pearls, and had 
caused him to seat himself therein, the powerful ones, robed in 
beauty, retired behind curtains of brocade, and brought forth 
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therefrom in their several hands dishes of shining silver, as it were 
full moons shining between hands of pearl. Upon the first dish 
was a lozenge of the size of a pigeon’s egg, but sparkling like a 
ruby. This the powerful, beautiful one bade Khozind eat. Khozind, 
filled with wonder and excitement, obeyed. Taking the lozenge, 
appearing like a sparkling ruby, he, with some difficulty owing to 
its unexpected heaviness, raised it to his lips and tasted thereof. 

Even as he did so, the blood surged rapidly through his veins, 
and he felt himself, as it were, seven times greater in size than 
formerly, and yet the divan and the brocaded chamber remained 
even as they were before, 

Essaying, then, to speak, a noise issued from his lips that 
sounded in his ears like a mighty roaring. Surprise, therefore, 
increased upon him, so that he knew not whether he was in 
heaven or earth. Yet, as he was a true lover, the quiet beat of the 
depth of his heart came up to him, and he heard its even throb- 
bing: ‘Bharadilgul!’. . . ‘Bharadilgull’ . . . ‘Bharadilgull’ And, for 
an instant, he beheld the face of his true love, as it were a picture 
in an open book, and lo! she wept. 

Thereupon Khozind shuddered slightly, and, behold! before 
him stood the second powerful, beautiful one, holding with 
hands of pearl the dish of light, and upon the dish lay a fruit, as it 
were an emerald, sending forth lance-like rays. 

Khozind then stretched forth his hand, and took the emerald 
fruit. Placing it to his lips, he bit deeply, and the juiciness thereof 
filled his mouth with the coolness of delight. Then he realised that 
he no longer desired anything but wealth, the certainty and the 
safety of riches. Yeal what folly, what hardship, and what empti- 
ness lay in all else! He rose to his feet to proclaim the triumph of 
his quest; that the goal of his searching had been reached; that 
he had an absolute knowledge of the essence of truth! A tremor 
ran through the hall; only the powerful ones, the beautiful ones, 
remained fast and unmoved. The luxurious divan of purple and 
gold silk shook, and its lace of pearls tinkled an enticing melody, 
and the heavy curtains of brocade swayed, as it were in a sudden, 
rushing wind, and, lol from the distance there approached the 
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ponderous form of an elephant, shining with gold and treading 
heavily, bowed down by the fiery weight of sparkling jewels. 
And, behind him, the gleaming elephant dragged two large, black 
coffers, similar in outward darkness, save that one bore the legend 
‘DELIGHT’ engraved in letters of silver, while upon the other, in 
letters of red gold, blazed the legend ‘Despair.’ 

Now, as the elephant was approaching the youthful Khozind, 
there entered the brocaded chamber even the Queen Scratoch- 
thoné herself with a gorgeous retinuc following behind her. 

When the Queen saw how the affair was procecding, she ran 
forward nigh to the divan of purple and gold, until she was but 
a few yards in front of the standing Khozind, the elephant a dis- 
tance away ponderously approaching. 

Then the Queen Seratochthoné spake swiftly, and the blood 
suffused the lily of her cheeks: ‘Nay! nay! 1 will not have it sol 
Behold his youth! He is too young to endure so hard a trial, 
O lord of the elephant, command that he stop from approaching 
the youthful Khozind. I, Seratochthoné, have spoken.’ 

‘Then, from one invisible, the command issued, and the gold- 
shining elephant halted, but the blaze of jewels flashed and sparkled 
and glowed, as from ten thousand thousand facets, as if the 
lightnings of heaven were collected and chained in flashings of 
fury. 

‘Thereupon again spake the Queen Seratochthoné, beauty upon 
beauty, in the wonder and stillness of the shining hall: ‘O lord of 
the elephant, I conjure you, remove the spell that is over the 
dazzling riches of the elephant.’ 

And answer from the invisible replied: ‘O Queen, the spell is 
removed,’ 

‘And,’ continued the Queen Seratochthoné, ‘in virtue of the 
power I sway, which serveth my caprice, I charge thee, O lord of 
the elephant, to bless these riches that I take. Sever off from them 
completely the evil that hurketh in riches for the unwary. Yea, 
this do; for the untried youth here, I am well aware, is a true 
lover, and I, the Queen Seratochthoné, wieldress of power, love 
this youth (though with a different love), and, out of caprice, and 
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out of the joy that is in me, and out of my love for him, will enrich 
him, and add thereto a blessing and a safeguard: “What sayest 
thou, O Khozind of the Persians?” ’ 

At these words of the Queen, the abashed Khozind cried out in 
tones of repentance and abasement: ‘I remember Bharadilgul!’ and 
fell straightway down into a swoon, 

‘This perturbed not the Queen in the least, but from the elephant, 
kneeling upon shining knees of gold, she took three handfuls of 
the shining gems and placed them in an embroidered scarf by the 
side of the prostrate Khozind, and gave orders to the powerful 
ones, the beautiful ones, to carry him to the upper air, and to 
leave him in sweet sleep with the embroidered scarf of jewels 
secured upon him in the gardens of Damghatabad. 

Now thus it befell the peasant Khozind; and, as to the gardener, 
whom, at the order of the Queen Seratochthoné, the twelve black 
slaves led to the room upon the left hand, his case was as follows. 
He was led by the slaves before a powerful eunuch, who was pac- 
ing to and fro in the room of the left hand, which was lit by blue 
lamps. The lamps continually waned and brightened, and the 
uncertain and restless blue light cast an air of doubt and terror 
upon even simple and harmless objects. 

The eunuch then halted, and commanded the slaves to attach a 
rope under the armpits of the gardener. This done, the eunuch 
spake as follows: ‘O gardener, thou wouldst say this was a day of 
blackness, of unhappiness, of desolation for thee: yet know, 
when the sun shines, half the world must be in darkness, half in 
light. In most things thou wilt find both good and evil cunningly 
mixed and hidden together and revealed. Requireth wisdom to 
use and handle; requireth wisdom of guidance to pick thy path; 
requireth courage; requireth courage. Hast thou courage?” 

Hereupon the gardener shook, trembling with the chatterings of 
apprehension. ‘Nay, mighty one,’ stammered the gardener, ‘I am 
afraid; I fear. In sunshine, I might be bolder, but here in this 
blue dimness, I fear the devil. Lo} the very lights are bewitched, 
now dim, now bright. I fear the devil’s ways.’ 

Hardly had the fear-enveloped gardener spoken, when the 
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lights blazed twice with intense brilliancy, as of lightning, and 
twice a reverberating crash re-echoed through the cavernous hall. 
Thereafter, in the deep silence succeeding, a voice was heatd 
proclaiming in bold, warrior tones: 


‘Fear not the devil, 
Nor fear his ways! 
Truth is a sword, that the devil slays! 
Take up the sword; strike, and be bold! 
Vanquish’d the devil thou shalt behold!’ 


‘The eunuch then approached the gardener, and, in the hand of 
the eunuch was a flaming sword, and its edge was sharp and clear, 
like chiselled lightning. And the eunuch presented the sword to 
the gardener, saying to him: “Take heart! Here is the sword. 
Smite! Free thyself from these slaves!” 

But the gardener said: ‘I fear even to touch the sword.’ 

Hearing this, the eunuch sighed slightly, and clapped his hands 
three times. The twelve black slaves, understanding the signal, 
made tight the ropes under the armpits of the gardener, and 
hastened him to the centre of the room, where, by the fitful 
brightness of the lamps of blue, there appeared a raised, round 
rim in the floor. The gardener shricked; but the slaves threw him 
into the circular opening, and paid out the slack rope rapidly. 
The cries became fainter, until at length a cavernous splash told 
that the gardener had reached the watery depth. 

The black slaves then hauled the gardener up from the depth, 
and proceeded to beat him dry with their staves, until the hapless 
gardener knew not whether he were warmer from his beating or 
colder from his sousing. 

This series of actions the black slaves then repeated, until 
seven times seven. After which time the gardener was so worn 
out with continual ascents and descents, and sousings and beatings, 
that he appeared nigher to death than to life. 

The black slaves thereupon desisted from further maltreating 
the gardener, and sat themselves down in a circle round his 
prostrate body. , 
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So time passed by, and the gardener recovered from his swoon- 
ing condition, and raised himself upon the bend of his arm, and, 
in no enviable condition of mind, remained listening to the 
whispering of the huddled forms of the black slaves grouped 
around him. 

In this state, the Queen Seratochthoné, passing with her retinue 
to behold in what manner the affairs of her realm were adminis- 
tered, discovered him. 

The Queen halted, and cried aloud, summoning the eunuch, 
guardian of the chamber of the left hand. ‘Ho! Morak, my ser- 
vant,’ cried the Queen Seratochthoné, ‘didst thou acquaint this 
wretched gardener with the nature of the reality of things?’ 

Yea, O Queen Seratochthoné, wieldress of beauty and power,” 
replied the eunuch Morak, ‘assuredly thy servant did so?’ 

‘And didst thou, O Morak, my servant,’ continued the Queen, 
‘present the sword of invincible truth unto this wretched gar- 
dener?’ 

‘Yea, O Queen Seratochthoné, wieldress of beauty and power,’ 
again replied the eunuch Morak, ‘assuredly thy servant did so, 
but the sword of invincible truth was refused.” 

Then, for the third time, the Queen asked: ‘O Morak, my 
servant, hath this wretch, then, suffered thereafter all that it is 
meet that he should suffer?” 

“Yea, O Queen Seratochthoné, empress of unseen power,’ 
replied the eunuch Morak, ‘assuredly he hath so suffered, even 
until seven times seven.’ 

“It is enough, then,’ said the Queen. “There is moderation 
even in chastisement. I will free this gardener. Bring hither the 
sword, O Morak, the sword of truth invincible!’ 

The eunuch then stooped, and clutched the sword, whose blade 
shone like the chiselled lightnings; and, as he did so, the lamps of 
blue became steadfast, and sent forth a pervasive brightness, 
unflickering. Next, Morak approached and handed the sword, 
all-quivering with light, into the hands of the Queen Seratoch- 
thoné, beauty upon beauty, wieldress of power. 

So the Queen grasped the sword of invincible truth by the hilt, 
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and raised it aloft over the black slaves. And the black slaves, 
when they beheld the lightnings of truth flashing over them, 
hastily unloosed the fast ropes from the armpits of the gardener, 
and ran with scurryings and cries of terror, until they came to the 
outer hall, where, in the dim light, were ranged the row of large 
silent jars; and, in the haste of fear, they jumped each into one, 
and hid themselves in the abasements of fear. 

Now, when the Queen Seratochthoné had thus delivered the 
hapless gardener from the toils of his distress, she turned to the 
eunuch Morak, and bade him enquire what the gardener would 
now wish for, seeing that he was free once more. 

Morak, therefore, duly made this enquiry of the gardener, who, 
still sore and bruised and pricked with pains, replied thus: ‘O most 
powerful Queen, O my deliverer from the approaches of death, O 
forgive my halting speech, for pains beset me at every point; and, 
when I would move, I can hardly for bruises discover where are 
my limbs. O blackness and agony about me, let me speak! For- 
giveness, O Queen Seratochthoné, wieldress of power; and grant 
me this wish, for this is, of all things, what I most desire, even to 
behold the sunshine and the rain, and to work once again in the 
gardens of Damghatabad. Oh! for my drenchings! for my 
beatings! Oh! for the hammerings and the drummings of 
the black devils! Forgiveness, O Queen, and grant what I 
ask.’ 

Then the Queen Seratochthoné, beauty upon beauty, wieldress 
of power, raised her pearl-white hand in token of assent, and 
spake as follows: 

‘Take him; treat him well; and restore him, O my servants, to 
the sunshine and the rain he loveth well. Pour upon his bruises 
oil of comfort; cleanse his garments fresher than from tailor’s 
fingers; give him drink of bright nepenthe, that shall soon restore 
his health; and let him work in happiness, as one who seeks not 
wealth. Obey] Obey! To the gardens of Damghatabad]’ 

So was this done: and whether swiftly, or at length, it befell not 
the gardener to discover; for, after a sleep he awoke refreshed to 
find himself beneath the walnut trees within the gardens of Dam- 
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ghatabad; and, lo! the rain was falling; and, beside him was his 
lamp. 

Then anon, through the gardens of Damghatabad, came for- 
lornly the maiden Bharadilgul searching for her lover, the youth- 
ful Khozind, but he might not be found. 

So the maiden Bharadilgul, with the tears falling from her sor- 
rowing eyes, came upon the gardener, where he lay just out of 
sleep beneath the walnut trees. 

‘O gardener,’ said Bharadilgul, ‘perhaps thou hast seen my 
Khozind hereabouts, for they told me that some time ago he came 
hither to visit thee.” 

‘Dry thy tears, then, O weeping maiden,’ replied the gardener, 
‘for thy question truly rerninds me that one, Khozind, 2 peasant, 
came to me here, it may be some days ago now. And evil was our 
meeting, and a sorrowful source of beatings and enchantments 
devilish! Out of which I have indeed escaped more by the sim- 
plicity than by the cunning of my nature. But, what fate hath 
overtaken thy Khozind, that I know not.’ 

The maiden Bharadilgul, therefore, hearing this account given 
by the gardener, returned without delay to the village of Dam- 
ghatabad to the house of Khozind’s mother, the widow Lilabut, 
whom she found grieved and filled with anxiety at the non-return 
of her son, the faithful Khozind. 

‘Come, little Bharadilgull’ said the widow Lilabut, ‘enter my 
hut. What misfortune can have overtaken my best of sons, even 
the good Khozind, I know not in very truth; for his custom was 
only to leave me for two things, one to go about his work, and the 
second to visit thee.” 

Now, even while the maiden Bharadilgul listened to the words 
of the widow Lilabut, there stopped in the village street by the 
door of the hut, two camel-drivers, each of whom drove two 
camels; and, lol the camels were richly Jaden with a wealth of 
costly merchandise of the finest workmanship. And the first of 
the camel-drivers saluted the widow Lilabut, and said: ‘Is this the 
abode of Khozind, master of riches?” 

*O camel-driver,’ replied the widow Lilabut, ‘this indeed is the 
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abode of Khozind, and I am his mother Lilabut; but, lo! we are 
poor. Mock us not, then, with vain appellations!” 

‘No vain appellations,’ rejoined the camel-driver, ‘no empty 
phrase have I used. Sce with thine own cyes, O mother of the son 
of riches! Touch with thine own hands the merchandise, piled in 
wealth upon this camel and upon its fellow camel equally! All 
these fine silks and stuffs and embroideries and brocades, and these 
ornaments of fine workmanship, and these costly dishes of gold, 
and fine dishes of chased silver belong unto thy son Khozind, 
master of riches! Yet all this wealth is but a token that thy son, 
the dutiful Khozind, hath despatched hither out of his abundant 
possessions.’ 

The widow Lilabut thereupon cried out in the execss of aston- 
ishment: ‘There is no strength but in Gop, the Hicu, the Great! 
If, out of His almighty power, my Lord enricheth us, sending us 
this marvellous wonder of wealth beyond our hopes, it ill be- 
cometh me to disbelieve, and to reject His bounties. Nay! Praise 
to His Name, Lord of all wealth! and gratitude to the Most 
Mercrrut out of this wondering heatt! And when, O blessed 
camel-driver, bringer of good fortune, when cometh my son 
Khozind himself?’ 

‘Before to-morrow’s sun be set,’ replied the camel-driver, ‘thy 
son Khozind, master of riches, dutiful in affection, hath pledged 
himself to stand before thee, O Lilabut, O mother of good 
fortune.’ 

The widow Lilabut, thereupon, while continuing to praise the 
Name of the Mercirut, the Bounrirut, the Possessor OF ALL 
THtNGs, permitted the two camel-drivers to unload their camels, 
and to pile up the costly merchandise in the rooms of her small 
dwelling, so that, soon, the space became confined, and there was 
no more room for convenient movement, and still there remained 
a portion over from the merchandise. This, then, was taken and 
arranged upon the roof. 

The camel-drivers then departed, and returned to Khozind. 
And, on the morrow, Khozind himself returned to Damghatabad 
to his mother, the widow Lilabut, and wich him were twenty 
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camels, heavily laden: so that the village people came out from 
their houses to stare and to wonder and to talk of the marvel of 
the riches of the peasant Khozind. 

And Khozind distributed 2 portion of his riches amongst his 
neighbours, and caused the village to rejoice. And the gardener 
came from the gardens of Damghatabad, and congratulated 
Khozind, and continued with him exclaiming upon the wonder of 
his wealth. And to the gardener, Khozind gave one camel, com- 
plete with its load. 

And, as the house of the widow Lilabut was become too small 
to contain his riches, Khozind purchased a shop, and furnished it 
elaborately for trading with his wealth, And his wealth proved a 
blessing to him, for, in due course, with much rejoicing, Khozind 
married the maiden Bharadilgul. And as love was between them 
in poverty, so it continued in the time of riches; and Khozind 
continued in kindness towards his mother, the widow Lilabut. 
And all praise is due to ALLAH, Lord of the worlds! 


Hassan here concluded his narration, and the keeper of the 
Khan entered. Supper was served, consisting of tiny cups of tea, 
and a variety of sweetmeats, and long thin biscuits, scented of 
rose-water and violet-water. 

Then the keeper of the Khan raised his hand, betokening 
silence, and recited the inscription, written upon the wall in letters 
of gold upon a background, blue as the skies of hope, even thus: 


‘Pilgrim, by fatigue oppress’d, 
Praise to Gop, Who gives you rest 
Here within this quiet hall! 

Sup in peace; then by the wall 
Slumber-sweetness round you fall! 
But, when shines the glorious day, 
Start again upon your way; 

Yet, for fear of witchcraft spell, 
Pilgrim, this remember well, 

This repeat in dawning grey: 
“Axzan loveth rig cho ra payl”” 
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‘Peace be with you!’ concluded the keeper of the Khan, inclining 
his powerfully-built body slightly in the direction of the travellers, 
and then retiring with slow gait, shuffling his loose slippers. 

Alcassim sipped his tiny cup of tea, and his imagination glowed 
with a thousand fancies, perhaps as strange as any of the wonders 
of China, the land of the tea. And, as he munched his thin biscuit- 
stick, flavoured with the perfume of the violet, he cried out: 
‘How delicious is this violet, O my uncle, O Hassan! A cunning 
cook must have prepared this! Its perfume stealeth into the 
senses!” 

“Yea, O Alcassim, O youthful brightness, the violet is well 
enough, but what sayst thou, O Mirdush, O preserver of the wis- 
dom of experience? The violet liketh thee not!’ 

‘Nay!’ replied Mirdush, turning his meagte countenance, lit 
with the smile of tolerance, towards the portly Hassan, ‘Nay, that 
is of old time. The dislike remaineth, though the pain hath gone, 
One I loved, loved violets, and now the love and the violets are 
faded, for, as the poet saith: 


«My love is young and fresh and fairl 
I bring you violets of perfume rare. 
Accept these violets; my passion share; 
Lest violets shall fade, and love despair, 
And waste her perfume on the heartless airl ”” 


Then the agéd Hami-Raz smiled, and it was as if 2 wave of 
tranquillity gleamed through the dim-lit hall, banishing sadness: 
‘So, O Mirdush, O faithful comrade,’ said he, ‘if the violet like 
thee not, pattake thou of the rose-flavoured biscuits.’ 

‘Very readily! O Hami-Raz, O father of our fortunes,’ replied 
the meagre Mirdush, ‘Hath it not been said: 


‘ “Beauty upon beauty decks the world about 
With flowers fair 
Of fragrance rare, 
That love may choose delight, 
A-stepping in and out. 
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For, if the white 
Displease the sight, 
The red, the blue, the yellow riot round about; 
Whose varied grace 

Needs must efface 

All, save such happinesses stealing in and out, 


So the supper with mutual goodwill came to an end, and desire 
for sleep presented itself before the hearts of the travellers; and 
they arose, and the agéd Hami-Raz allocated the sleeping-places 
within the hall upon the hard mattresses; and the meagre Mirdush 
threw two handfuls of dried sticks upon the embers of the fire; 
and the company settled themselves down, yielding themselves to 
sleep into the hands of ALLAH (Praise to His Name, Who sleepeth 
not!)}, and sleep swept over the hall as the fire flickered smokily. 
Upon Alcassim, weariness pressed heavily; and, in the grey light 
of dawn, he woke not; neither heard he the call to prayer sounding 
to the faithful to rise. 

Now, when the prayer was accomplished, the meagre Mirdush 
came, and roused Alcassim in good earnest, for the travellers 
were partaking of hurried refreshment, desiring to continue their 
journey forthwith. But Alcassim, when awake, found the greatest 
difficulty in rising from his hard mattress. Stiffness had settled 
over him, and his limbs proved rebels; and, when he considered 
the mounting of Morning Star, and the spending of the greater 
part of the day in the saddle, lo! it was quite beyond his powers. 
Unaccustomed to bodily fatigues and the strenuousness of pro- 
longed travelling, he was unable at once to continue the journey. 

Seeing matters in this state, and that the journey could not be 
delayed at Damghatabad, the kindly Hami-Raz arranged that 
Alcassim should remain for two days at the Khan of Damghatabad, 
and, on the third day rejoin the party at Kermanlik, after they had 
visited Askhabad and Setapolis. 

This, indeed, in the circumstances, appeared to be the most 
expedient arrangement; for the route the agéd Hami-Raz and his 
companions were to follow made a considerable detour to 
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Askhabad and Setapolis, and then returned inwards to Kermanlik, 
which was but one day’s easy travelling distant from Damghata- 
bad. 

This plan of proceeding having been clearly explained, the 
kindly Hami-Raz left with Alcassim money enough for the two 
days, and instructed the keeper of the Khan to supply everything 
for the comfort of Alcassim, and the healing of his abrasions. 

The party then took their leave, the agéd Hami-Raz, in accord- 
ance with the inscription upon the wall of the guest-hall, paying 
the keeper of the Khan generously for the rest and refreshment 
enjoyed by the travellers since their arrival on the previous 
evening. 

Morning Star, Alcassim’s horse, and one baggage-animal with 
attendant were left behind to follow from Damghatabad to 
Kermanlik with Alcassim himself. 

Thus was Alcassim left to his own reflections, his bruises, his 
stiffness and his abrasions. 

Alcassim’s reflections in his novel surroundings were lively 
enough to prevent his giving much thought to his bodily con- 
dition, except in so far as to realise that riding was absolutely 
out of the question for the time, and that even walking was 
attended by great discomfort. 

Alcassim, therefore, had the rawness of his flesh duly dressed, 
and seated himself at the inner doorway of the Khan, resting upon 
a low chair provided for him by the keeper of the Khan. 

The sun rose; and the slaves of the Khan hastened about their 
duties, and the sonorous voice of the keeper of the Khan rose from 
time to time in volleys of vituperation, even thus; ‘O sons of 
slovens, why slumber ye? crawling from task to task like the 
decrepit tortoise?’ ...‘Up! and brace thy muscles before thou 
be bastedl’... ‘And thou, slave, son of a slave, thou dreadful 
dodderer, thou dreamest along in the time of yesterday! Awake! 
lest the beatings of to-day resound upon thy back!’ .. . ‘The sun 
shines, and the air is fresh and sweet, but thou, clumsy clown, 
thou upsettest the milk-buckets! The streams of thy tears shall 
alone wash the stains from the ground! Verily, it was well said: 
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“<A slave is a knave, and a clumsy loon, 
‘Whether thou beat him late or soon!” 


Having exercised his voice and eased the oppression of his 
breast by delivering himself of these sentiments, the keeper of the 
Khan retired within the building, leaving an atmosphere of peace 
over the outer courtyard. 

Anon the syce, leading Morning Star, presented himself with 
salutations before Alcassim, 

Alcassim rejoiced to see his horse in such good condition, and 
longed to mount him on the spot; but, on attempting to tise 
from his low chair, he realised that, for the present day, his wish 
was vain. Turning then to the waiting syce: ‘O Gondrescaz,’ said 
Alcassim, ‘tend the brightness of my life, Morning Star, my best 
of possessions, tend him well, O Gondrescaz, for this day. Per- 
chance on the morrow, without the hastiness of folly, my con- 
dition will permit me to mount him once more, and to sniff the 
breezes towards Kermanlik.” 

The syce then retired, signifying the desire to obey. As he did 
so, a breathless rider rode in at the gate of the courtyard of the 
Khan, reined in his horse, and dismounted abruptly within a few 
yatds of the doorway where Alcassim was scated. 

The rider saluted Alcassim courteously, and enquired for the 
master of the Khan, 

Alcassim replied that the keeper of the Khan was within, and 
sent a passing slave to summon him. 

On the appearance of the keeper of the Khan, ‘Ho! Feruzil’ 
exclaimed the rider, ‘Peace be with thee! It is long since we met, 
and methinks, from thy comfortable aspect and thy cheerful 
countenance, that thou hast prospered; yct perhaps thou hast not 
ptospeted so greatly as thy former accomplice, the boon com- 
panion of thy journeyings and of thy hazards and adventures, 
even myself, even Ghulaspicl’ 

“Peace be upon thee! O son of haste, O Ghulaspir,’ replied the 
keeper of the Khan. ‘Out of the past thou flashest, bringing to 
life again dark pages of the book that is closed. Speak not of the 
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past; for, methinks, from thy words of prosperity, joy lieth in the 
present. Enter, then, a welcome guest!’ 

Ghulaspir thereupon entered the Khan, and shook off the dust 
and discomforts of travel; and, having bathed and attired himself 
in clean garments of ease, sat in the shade by the doorway of the 
Khan, close to the seated Alcassim, and partook of a light collation 
with fruits and sherbet, until gladness coursed through the beat- 
ings of his heart. 

‘As the rider Ghulaspir conversed with the keeper of the Khan, 
the massive-framed Feruzi, Alcassim observed the person of 
Ghulaspir more closely. Ghulaspir was of medium height, of a 
tough, wiry, exercise-hardened bodily appearance, with sun- 
blackened countenance, deeply lined by the play of stormy 
passions, and framed in 2 short beard of the deepest blackness. 
Besides firearms, Ghulaspir carried two large, jewelled daggers in 
the front of his robe, and 2 strongly-curved scimitar at his 
side. 

When Ghulaspir had settled himself comfortably upon a richly~ 
embroidered mat, that Feruzi, the keeper of the Khan, caused to 
be spread for him, ‘O Feruzi, O friend of friends,’ said he, ‘this 
is a glad dayl a fortunate day, indeed! that brings our meeting 
after years of separation. Yea, it was to hasten our meeting, and 
that I might embrace thee the earlier, that I hasted in advance of 
my caravan, and am now in thy presence, O son of friendship, 
dispeller of the darkness of separation|’ 

‘Verily, O Ghulaspir,’ replied the powerful-framed Feruzi, 
‘thou art welcome as the first swallows that usher in the early 
summer days, Peace be with thee! The house is at thy disposal, 
and, indeed, for thy comfort, count me as thy servant.’ 

So, for a time, the two sat chatting, whiling away the carly 
hours of the morning. And Alcassim rose and left them to their 
talk, for he wished to exercise with moderate walking against 
stiffness; and a desire to see Damghatabad, and to explore the 
village and vicinity, should there be any object of strangeness or 
delight, was strongly upon him. 

Telling, therefore, the syce to expect his return, Alcassim sallied 
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forth from the caravanserai, supporting his discomfort upon a 
stout staff. 

And, as he went down the main strect of the village, lo! an old 
woman, having white hair, crookéd of frame and toothless, 
mumbled for an alms in the Name of the Beneficent. 

Alcassim therefore gave to her of the money that the kindly 
Hami-Raz had left with him on the departure of the travellers 
from the Khan. 

‘A blessing upon thee!’ said the old crone. ‘A blessing from the 
Source of Blessings. Thou art young to walk upon a staff_l What 
is thy need?” 

‘Agéd mother,’ replied Alcassim, ‘I have no need, save to travel, 
and, to that end, an ease from this present soreness and stiffness of 
limbs.’ 

At these words the old crone cackled: ‘Ha! ha! ha! Kindly 
and comely youth of generous heart, thou knowest not! Ha! ha! 
Thou hast much to learn! In travel is discomfort, is travail and 
trouble! Ease dwelleth not therein. This thou shalt surely find; 
and already, methinks, wert thou not young and hot-headed, thou 
wouldst have observed this. Thou knowest not! Travel is not 
thy need! Travel may ease thy discontent of idleness or dullness, 
but travel will not satisfy thy true need. Hal hal marry thee, O 
youth! Thou wilt find one shall satisfy thy need, and bring thee 
peace of mind,’ 

‘Nay! nay!’ cried Alcassim. ‘Thou knowest not my mind, agéd 
mother. Marriage liketh me not in the least. Vex not my ears with 
vain words!’ And, with that, Alcassim turned away gently from 
the old crone, desiring to pursue further his way through the 
streets of Damghatabad; and the words of the old crone followed 
him: ‘Marry thee, O youth! Marry thee, O desirable onel A 
blessing upon thy marriage in return for the kindness of thine 
alms)’ 

So Alcassim proceeded upon his way through the streets of 
Damghatabad, and soon perceived a crowd of people making 
metry turning out of a bye street and progressing, amidst rejoicing, 
through the main street of the village. 
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Hastening his steps, as far as his condition would permit, 
Alcassim soon came up with the crowd of merrymakers, and 
found that the cause of rejoicing was no less than a bridal pro- 
cession. 

There were dancers, buffoons, beaters of drums, singers of 
verses in monotone, players upon stringed instruments, and some 
that walked, wearing masks indicative of domestic happiness. 
A party, too, carried spears and wore leopard skins. These 
latter were formed into two opposing ranks, and carried on a 
continuous mimic warfare against one another as the procession 
advanced, 

And, upon a low wain, drawn by two milk-white horses, stood 
a tall Persian of athletic build, and his wain was piled high with 
flowers of many descriptions, but chiefly of the glory and the 
beauty of roses; and the tall Persian was ever stooping and casting 
the flowers upon the crowd, and upon the litter of the bride 
which followed next in procession. 

And Alcassim marked the litter of the bride, borne gently upon 
the shoulders of sixteen male relatives, and the curtains of silk 
sighed for happiness, as the bride progressed through the streets 
of her native village. 

And there followed the litter, a second low wain drawn by 
two chestnut mares, and, upon the wain, was an agéd Persian 
with robes of blue and green, and white beard; and, before him, 
upon the wain, was a strong table bearing sacks. And the agéd 
Persian, with beard of white, continually thrust his hand into the 
sacks, and cast forth upon the crowd showers of rice and showers 
of coins; and he was ever singing out in a clear musical voice: 


“Prosperity shall not fail! 
Abundance shall prevail! 
Plenty and riches shall fall on the beautiful bride as hail!’ 


Now, Alcassim followed, walking with the bridal procession, 
and, lo! it halted outside a house of pleasing aspect, belonging to 
an owner of riches. And the bride, heavily veiled, entered the 
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house, and the relatives, bearers of the litter, entered after her; 
and slaves issued forth from the house, and set tables, inviting the 
villagers to seat themselves, and to partake of the hospitality of 
the bridegroom, 

So therefore Alcassim, feeling weary with the stiffness and 
soreness from his travelling, and having walked upon his staff as 
far as he desired, advanced towards the tables, intending to seat 
himself thereat; but there came out from the house one of the 
relatives, who, seeing the youthful and comely appearance of 
Alcassim, and the refinement of his manner, bade him rather enter 
the house as a guest. One or two others of the villagers were 
similarly invited to enter. The door of the house was then closed. 

The relative who conducted Alcassim within the house, led 
him through a passage out into the open courtyard, which was of 
ample size, planted with a number of trees, having ornamental 
leaves of varied nature, all of a charming freshness and preenness. 

Here were several small tables, set out at convenient distances, 
and Jaden with an array of fruits, not more than one kind of fruit 
being upon any one table. 

Upon one were green grapes of Demavend; upon another, pale 
golden oranges from the south; upon another, black grapes of 
Shiraz; upon another, the dates of Irak; and others in similar 
fashion. 

The relative then spake: ‘O my friend, O welcome and cour- 
teous traveller, I am one of the brothers of the bride. Thrice 
happy is this day! Welcome, then, and share in our felicity! Seat 
thyself at one of the tables of invitation. Select the fruit that 
pleaseth thee, for different fruits have different properties, and the 
experience of those eating them is different.’ 

Thereupon those who had entered with Alcassim at the invita- 
tion of the relative seated themselves at the tables of the various 
fruits according to their divers inclinations; and Alcassim, 
advancing, seated himself at the table of the pale golden oranges. 

Hardly had he done so when a party of musicians entered and 
played heart-enlivening airs, while, after them, there hastened a 
troupe of lithe-limbed dancers, clad in the flowing sheen of silks, 
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and with countenances shedding forth the light of youthful 
beauty. 

So happiness and joy was over the house and in the hearts of 
all the people assembled therein; and Alcassim felt lightness and 
exhilaration surge through his veins as he continued to eat of the 
pale golden oranges upon the table before him. 

Now, when the dancers had danced seven times, she, who ap- 
peared to be their leader, stepped forth, and, beating her timbrels, 
danced alone in languishing mode alternating with spirited move- 
ment and lively tinkling of her silver timbrels. Thereafter she 
cast aside her timbrels, and, taking a guitar, opened her delicate 
mouth with the notes of sweetness, and while her slender fingers 
touched the strings. Even thus was her song: 


‘O love is rosy-wing’d and ever flieth 

O’er dark prt Ket that never dieth. 

O love, love, love, the heart, that knows thy laughter, 

Recks not, tho” pangs and tears and woe should follow after! 
Woe will not last; 

Yet love shall last; 

Eternal love shall shine, and light the Great Hereafter!” 


She ceased; and Alcassim took up the fifth orange from the 
pale golden fruit piled before him on the little table; and its juice 
was sweet and delightful to the taste. 

The dancers then returned to their dancing, and the owner 
of the house, father of the bride, passing amongst the guests 
conversing hospitably, came to the small table at which Alcassim 
was seated. 

‘Ah! youthful traveller,’ exclaimed the father of the bride, 
smiling. ‘Welcome, youthful traveller, for I see thou art not one 
that was born in this our Damghatabad, Welcome to our happi- 
ness and rejoicings! Thou sittest at the table of the oranges. Ah! 
let me tell thee the anecdote of the orange for thy diversion.” 
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The Anecdote of the Orange 


In A DISTANT LAND, one of the lands of the strangers, where the 
sun beats more fiercely than in gentle Damghatabad, and where 
the moisture in the air renders the climate oppressive to all save 
the native inhabitants, there dwelt a black-skinned chieftain, 
Jord of fair cultured lands and lord of wild jungle lands; and 
the people of his dominion were industrious, and his states 
flourished. 

Now to this chieftain, whom men called Mclibomas, were seven 
daughters, dark-skinned and slender-waisted; and they dwelt with 
the wives of the chief Melibomas, occupied with the duties of his 
house, and in the preparation of food, and in preparing reeds, 
and in the decoration of silks and woven stuffs, The name of 
the eldest of the seven was Rishbit, and of the youngest, Oomat. 

Now it happened, on a day when the heat of the lofty sun was 
excessive, that Oomat, the youngest of the seven daughters of 
the chief Melibomas, repaired to the shade of the thick forest, 
desiring to bathe where was a clear-surfaced pool beneath the over- 
hanging boughs. And she divested herself of her clothing and 
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swam to her heart’s content. Then, leaving the pool, she began 
donning her simple clothing; when, looking upwards, she beheld, 
ona bough overhead amongst the thick foliage, an ape; and in his 
hand was an orange. 

As soon as the ape perceived that he was observed, he threw 
down the orange at the half-dressed Oomat, and disappeared 
amidst sounds of chattering. 

Little Oomat picked up the orange and examined it curiously. 
It was pale golden, ripe and fresh, in the state when the inner 
juice is the most refreshing. The peel, therefore, was hard for the 
tender finger-nail, and little Oomat, having adjusted her simple 
garments, returned to her father’s house carrying the orange in 
her hand. 

And it so happened that, as the little Oomat, in her yellow dress 
with the red sash tied about her hips, was entering the compound 
of the house of her father, the chieftain Melibomas, then her eldest 
sistet, even the dark-skinned, slender-waisted Rishbit, came out to 
meet her, asking little Oomat where she had been. 

‘O sister Rishbit,’ replied Oomat, ‘I have been swimming in the 
forest pool where we often go together, It was so hot that I 
wanted to do this more than anything else in the world; and I did; 
and afterwards, as I was dressing, an ape of the forest gave me this 
orange. Seel’ 

‘Orange! Oomatti,’ replied the slender-waisted Rishbit, tucking 
the fold of her white dress over her high bosom. ‘Apes and 
oranges, Oomatti! What art thou talking about? Give me the 
fruit here. There are no oranges growing hereabouts nearer than 
those in the gardens of the priests. Hast thou been thither alone?” 

‘Nay, nay, nay! Rishbit sweet,’ replied little Oomat, taking off 
her red sash, as they entered the house of Melibomas. ‘Nay! I 
tell thee an ape threw it to me in the forest, and I want to eat it 
now. A knife is here. I will give you a piece.’ 

But the slender-waisted Rishbit refused. ‘Nay! Thou shalt not 
eat the orange, Oomatti, pale golden and fresh though it be. 
An ape’s present is bewitched, and evil things will happen to thee, 
sisterkin, if thou dost drink its juice. Give me the orange!’ 
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But Oomat refused, and took the knife to divide the pale golden 


orange. 

Theaeapen the slender-waisted Rishbit tried to snatch away the 
orange from her sister Oomat; and it so happened that, in the 
struggle that arose, the knife in the hand of Oomat cut into the 
forearm of the slender-waisted Rishbit, entering the vein and 
causing the blood to gush freely; and the white robes of Rishbit 
were bedabbled thereby. 

‘Then, at the outcry, came running in haste the five sisters, 
who wete pounding grain, and they accused their sister Oomat, 
as she stood in her golden dress with her red sash removed and 
cast aside upon the floor. And the pale golden orange lay still 
upon the ground, where it had rolled. 

And the clamour of their voices, and the protestations of little 
Oomat, and the cries of pain from the slender-waisted Rishbit, 
brought their father, the chieftain Melibomas, in displeasure to 
the scene. 

‘What is this outcry? What is this quarrel?’ said Melibomas. 
‘What! Blood! A knife! What is this violence?” 

“A quarrel between Rishbit and Oomat about an orange!’ cried 
out the five sisters. ‘And, see! the knife has entered our sister’s 
arm! Woe upon thee, Oomat!’ 

Melibomas soon succeeded in staunching the flow of blood from. 
the forearm of the slender-waisted Rishbit, using a piece of her 
white dress to tie round the wound. 

He then stooped and picked up the pale golden orange. 

‘O father, dearest Melibomas,’ cried out the slender-waisted 
Rishbit, suppressing her pain and holding her hand outspread 
upon her blood-bespattered robe, ‘O father dearest, touch not 
the orange! It is bewitched! See the pain and the trouble!’ 

“Devil take all witches and bewitchments!’ cried out the 
chieftain Melibomas, laughing. ‘Let us put an end to the matter 
once and for all.’ 

Thereupon Melibomas took up the knife, and was about to 
divide the orange, when cries of alarm and of confused panic 
sounded without the house. 
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The chieftain and his seven daughters ran hurriedly out to learn 
the cause, and found that the women of the house had abandoned 
their work, and were running distractedly towards the house, 
followed by a considerable troop of apes, whose gestures and 
strange cries were truly terrifying. 

Melibomas hastily snatched up a spear, and made towards the 
apes to drive them off. He succeeded in wounding one of the apes, 
but the remainder of the trocp surged round him, and, indeed, 
clung so closely to him that Melibomas had the greatest difficulty 
in keeping his limbs free and in warding off the bites and pinchings 
of the apes. 

Little Oomat, seeing the difficulty and peril of her father’s 
defensive efforts, and being very frightened, and not knowing 
quite what to do to help him, picked up the pale golden orange, 
which Melibomas had dropped when he first rushed upon the 
apes, and flung it with all her force into the scrimmage, raging 
round the chieftain, her father. 

The orange sped upon its destined path, and struck the wounded 
ape, who tried to retain hold of it, but one of the unwounded apes 
was quicker, and snatched it away from his grasp, and began 
running with it away towards the forest. 

The other apes, observing this, stood stock-still for a moment, 
then, raising a shrill cry, they gave chase, and scampercd off with 
a series of ridiculous antics after their disappearing fellow. 

Relieved of the danger from the apes, the seven daughters of 
the chieftain Melibomas approached their father, and washed 
and dressed the wounds showing from tooth and nail of the apes 
upon Melibomas’ body, and thereafter peace and quiet and 
security descended once more upon the household of the chieftain 
Melibomas and his seven dark-skinned daughters. 


So ended the anecdote of the orange; and, taking Icave of the 
youthful Alcassim, where he sat at the table in the inner courtyard 
of the goodly residence in the village of Damghatabad, the father 
of the bride rose with a gracious smile, and returned within the 
house. 
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And now the time for the departure of the guests arrived, and 
the youthful Alcassim, having first distributed money amongst 
the dancers in recognition of their grace and charm, departed from 
the garden of the goodly house, and returned to the village street 
of Damghatabad. 

Then Alcassim bethought him again of the Khan, and, medi- 
tating upon the joy and hospitality of marriages, and upon the 
charms of the dancers, he directed his steps thither, leaning in good. 
earnest upon his stout staff, for the way had fatigued him. 

And, as Alcassim entered the gate of the courtyard of the Khan, 
Jo! the sun set and the Azan resounded in the cooler air. 

So the ablution was performed, and the prayer duly prayed 
with thankfulness to the Creator, the Most Merciful of the merciful 
ones, and His Perfection was praised, Whose Power is over all 
things. 

Thereafter Alcassim repaired to the guest-hall, and, lo! by the 
newly Jit lamps the legend, blazoned upon the wall, shone with 
letters of gold, a reminder to the heedful: 


‘Pilgrim, by fatigue oppress’d, 
Praise to Gop, Who gives you rest 
Here within this quiet hall! 

Sup in peace; then by the wall 
Slumber-sweetness round you fall! 
But when shines the glorious day, 
Start again upon your way; 

Yet, for fear of witchcraft spell, 
Pilgrim, this remember well, 

This repeat in dawning grey: 
“ALLAH loveth those who pay!”’ 


And to the supper sat down Feruzi, the massive-limbed, keeper 
of the Khan, the black-bearded Ghulaspir, his accomplice afore- 
time, the youthful Aleassim, sore of sides, and three merchants, 
newly arrived, sellers of perfumes. 

And that night in the Khan there was no lack of provisions, for 
the massive-limbed Feruzi had caused the slaves to bestir them- 
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selves in buying and preparing a variety of good meats and dishes 
without stint, in honour of the arrival of his friend, the black- 
bearded Ghulaspir. 

Stuffed chickens were there, and partridges, and turkeys, 
delicately prepared with herbs, and dishes of rice, light as the snow 
upon Elburz, and side dishes of cereals, prepared with the finest 
butter and cunningly flavoured oils, soothing the appetite, and 
fruits, both fresh and cooked, both cooled with ice and sending 
forth steam of savour, and rich milk therewith, having the cream. 

So the slaves hurried on silent fect, serving; and the travellers, 
one and all, rejoiced with the keeper of the Khan in the dim-lit 
hall by the glowing lamps. 

And, after all had eaten to their content, the slaves depatted 
and retutned with trays of spiced confections of sugar, and with 
gleaming syrups, and with open dishes of every kind of dried 
fruit from the markets of Damghatabad; and repose settled upon 
the hall, and kindliness and friendship shone in the cyes of the 
assembly. 

Thereupon the keeper of the Khan, the host, the massive-limbed 
Feruzi, signalled to the slaves, and they departed submissively. 

Ghulaspir then sighed with content, and, addressing himself 
chiefly to the host Feruzi, spake as follows: 

‘How happy this time is, O Feruzi, O boon companion of 
aforetime! Often have we supped together in peril of our lives 
upon a few dates and moistened meal; often forgone our food 
altogether in hurried journeys and wild affrays in parched deserts 
and by bleak mountain-sides. My heart glows with joy, that we 
have escaped so well from the hardships and uncertainties of those 
days, and won through to security and ease; and yet case, that was 
not won by hardship, would be a poor thing!” 

‘Truly and rightly said! O Ghulaspir, sharer alike in hardships 
gone by and in present ease,’ replied the heavy-limbed Feruzi. 
‘The prize is worth the struggle. Verily, the prize sustaineth the 
struggle, and the struggle sweeteneth the prize!” 

‘Of booty and prizes, O Feruzi, O my friend,’ continued Ghul- 
aspir, turning up the point of the black thickness of his beard 
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with meditative fingers, ‘of booty and prizes could I discourse to 
you until the paling of the dawn, and, even now methinks, the 
sight of these three merchants that have supped here with us 
to-night, remindeth me that mighty good fortune is theirs. Had 
we met in other circumstances, out in the desert, or upon the 
track away from the common hospitality of this Khan, they and 
their wares had proved a keen temptation, if not a fat booty.’ 

Thereupon replied the first of the merchants, smiling undis- 
turbed into the fierce face of the boastful Ghulaspir: ‘O my com- 
rade of the feast, O Ghulaspir, not only in the arid deserts are we 
merchants subject to the attacks of bandits and robbers, but also 
in the pleasant places, in fertile gardens and smiling villages, while 
in populous towns no less do we go in a state of fear, both by 
night and by day, from thieves and stealthy wall-diggers, and armed 
break-locks. Verily, our merchandise is a costly source of anxiety. 
Is it not so, O my brother merchants?” 

The two merchants having readily assented, the first merchant 
continued speaking: ‘A robbery amongst rose leaves! Hast thou 
heard of a thing as strange as that, O my hearers?” 

‘Nay, O chief of merchants!” replied the heavy-limbed Feruzi, 
‘of that I have not heard, although in my youth my father from 
Tehtan spake often of the night robbery of the rose rubies from 
the treasury of the Emir of Georgia, and sometimes the tears 
would roll down his cheeks with laughter at the recollection. But 
what strange robbery is this, thou talkest of? Rose leaves require 
no robbery!’ 

‘Well, O my host of the feast, O Feruzi,’ replied the first mer- 
chant, ‘the night is yet young, and, if the company here would be 
willing to listen, I would gladly entertain their ears and their 
hearts with the narration.’ 

So, without more ado, in answer to the eager anticipation 
evinced by the company, the first merchant settled his white robes 
comfortably, and began the narration of his story. 





The Story of the Merchant, Seller of Perfumes; concerning 


The Robbery amongst the Rose Leaves 


Oo MY Host, and my fellow guests, know that I am a merchant 
of the merchants of Shiraz (may her gardens ever flourish and the 
sweetness of her scents ever be a compensation to the faithful 
for the hardness of the way and the bitterness of the worldl). 
My father was of noble birth, but his fortunes were set upon the 
downward course of the wheel of fate, so that, having incurred the 
displeasure of the Vizier of the Shah, his property was confiscated, 
and he himself forced to flee for his life. 

I was at that time a boy of only seven years of age, and I bore 
the name given to me in my father’s prosperity, even Nejmuddeen, 
The horror and hardship of our flight has been softened by the 
passing of the years, but I well remember my father’s heart- 
broken condition at this sudden reversal of fortune; for he loved 
Shiraz, having spent the greater part of his life there; and he loved 
his rose-gardens beyond all earthly things, for upon them he had 
devoted his energies assiduously for twenty-five years. 

He had seventy different varieties of roses, all of which, by 
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intelligence and skilful direction, he brought to profusion of 
blossom. He had also improved the scent-bearing properties of 
some twenty species to quite a remarkable degree, so that, in 
the season of plucking, his estate was dotted with considerable 
stacks of massed rose-petals; and, from the amount and quality 
of the rose-water obtained therefrom, his wealth and fame ex- 
tended rapidly throughout Persia and the neighbouring countries, 

So, after so long to leave his gardens and estates so dear to his 
heart, was as a weevil gnawing into the kernel of my father’s 
sorrow-hardened heart; and in less than six months after his flight 
from Shiraz, he was laid to rest near Persepolis. 

I loved my father, and, seeing him thus laid in the tomb before 
he had seen the natural term of old age, filled my young and 
impetuous breast with feelings of the liveliest hatred against the 
unjust Vizier, who was the clearest human cause of my father’s 
death. 

After a week, my feelings ripened into a determination to seek 
vengeance upon the Vizier at Shiraz, I consulted with my mother, 
who, now that my father’s death had removed all danger to our 
persons in Shiraz, was herself well disposed to return to her 
relations there. 

We accordingly returned thither to the house of my mother’s 
uncle, Ibn Nuwwaz. 

My eldest brother, who had accompanied us, both in our flight 
from Shiraz and during our return thither, as soon as he saw my 
mother restored to her relations once more, set out himself with a 
caravan that was journeying towards India, and I was perforce 
left in the charge of my mother’s relations at the house of Ibn 
Nuwwaz. 

Every day I brooded over my position, and every day my 
breast was assailed by the bitterest thoughts concerning the in- 
justice of the Vizier towards my father. I continually wept over 
my father’s untimely and heart-broken end. The misery of the 
march from Shiraz towards Persepolis, and the agonies of suspense 
we endured, and the hardships and hunger we suffered, left a deep 
brand of resentment upon my youthful breast, so that J felt quiet- 
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ness of spirit could only be secured to me by some active revenge, 
by the infliction of some merited punishment upon the Vizier of 
the Shah for his injustice. 

At this time I was attending the school of the Mosque of El 
Ameen, learning the recitation of the Quran, studying calligraphy 
(for penmanship delighted me), and taking lessons in rose-culture 
and the practical care of gardens. 

I rendered simple services amongst several of the gardens in 
Shiraz, but, owing to my youth and inexperience, did not receive 
payment beyond occasionally a good meal, and, more rarely still, 
a stray deenar, 

So my life progressed for three years, when God (Whose Name 
be exalted! Whose praise ever welleth from the hearts of the 
righteous) withdrew me from the school of the Mosque of El 
Ameen, and, in answer to my daily prayer, placed me as a paid 
servant under the head gardener who had charge of the estates of 
the Vizier, 

I rejoiced at my good fortune, for I was now actually employed 
upon the very rose-estates that had been the delight and comfort 
and source of wealth of my father, whose memory still called to 
me for vengeance. I should, in my new position, be given many 
opportunities of nearness to the Vizier’s residence, and even per- 
haps at times to his person. I felt that, with courage and deter- 
mination, I could not fail to be the instrument of vengeance upon 
the unjust Vizier; but God (Whose Name be praised!) is All- 
Knowing, Wise: His Power extendeth over all things. 

In my new position I worked assiduously, more from a desire 
to achieve skilfully the end I had in view, even vengeance upon 
the Vizier, than from any passion for the culture of roses, or the 
management of the estates of the wealthy. 

My conduct speedily won me the favour of the head gardener, 
and, before long, mention was made of me to the Vizier himself. 

Walking one day within his gardens, the Vizier was struck by 
the profusion of scented blossoms, by the orderly array of climbing 
plants, and by the glowing tints of the flowering bushes, and, 
whereas the praise was due to the Spreader of Profusion of 
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Bounty, the Most Merciful (Whose Name be exalted!), the Vizier 
called for his gardener and questioned him as to the cause. The 
gardener mentioned my work, and praised my assiduity. Where- 
upon, during the following morning, I was summoned into the 
presence of the Vizier. 

Bowing to the ground, I humbly waited for the Vizier to speak. 
Having bidden me rise, ‘O most youthful of my servants, O 
Nejmuddeen,’ said the Vizier, ‘thy diligence hath pleased us. 
Whence didst thou learn so well the art of enticing fair blossoms, 
delighting the eyes?” 

‘O exalted Vizier,’ I replied, ‘O wearer of the splendour of rank, 
surely in considering thee hath thy servant laboured; and desire 
for thy nearness hath made the labour sweet.’ 

‘Excellently spoken, O Nejmuddeen,’ replied the Vizier. “Thy 
tongue hath found sweetness in thy youthful years. But now 
listen: my daughter, the fair pearl of the concealed ones, longeth 
incessantly for the heavy languor that distilleth from the sleepy 
petals of the rose (for she suffereth from a love-sickness stubborn 
and hard to move): and of all roses there is one rose that excelleth 
pre-eminently, that is the lilac-petalled evening rose. In this my 
daughter, the fair Tusilla, saith there is a specific for her trouble. 
She often mentioneth this strange rose, but, for my part, I suspect 
that her longing hath no foundation in reality, but pertaineth 
rather to the beauty of dreams.’ 

‘O Vizier,’ I replied, ‘verily thy servant liveth to serve theel 
Permit me, therefore, the respite of three days. Perchance then, 
even I, Nejmuddeen, thy servant, may bring thee the lilac-petalled 
rose, so desired for thy daughter, the pearl of the concealed ones.’ 

‘Fail not, then, O my servant Nejmuddeen,’ replied the Vizier, 
and signed to me to depart. 

As soon as I had left the presence of the Vizier, I pondered 
deeply over all that I could remember of my father’s skill in the 
culture of roses, and went over in my mind the numerous varieties 
he had caused to flourish in the gardens of Shiraz. I could re- 
member nothing concerning a rose of lilac hue, whether existing 
in Persia or elsewhere in the world. 
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So, in a state of continual anxiety and thought, passed the first 
of the three days’ respite, I performing my work upon the estates 
of the Vizier in a most mechanical manner. 

On the second day my worry increased. I therefore abandoned 
my work and betook myself to my mother. 

I quickly explained my case to her, and asked her whether she 
could aid me, seeing that the respite of three days was now well- 
nigh half expired. 

‘Why, O foolish boy,’ said my mother, ‘didst thou ask a 
respite of three days? Why didst thou entangle thyself in 
this affair? Hast thou verily pledged thyself to procure for 
the lord of power, the cruel, the detestable onc, even the 
Vizier, such a fantastic impossibility as a lilacchued rose? How 
wilt thou extricate thyself, when thou appearest before him 
empty-handed? When thou dashest his hopes, he will assuredly 
dash thy sweet life from thy poor mother’s eyes for ever, O 
foolish one!’ 

Pity for my mother here overcame me. I felt I had done wrong 
to risk my life so rashly, even though my object was the further- 
ance of vengeance. I wept. 

My mother then sat for a while in a dazed silence, as if over- 
whelmed. Then she stood up suddenly, and cried out, ‘If such a 
tose exists, or can exist, surely thy father must have known con- 
cerning it; for, verily, he knew more than any man living or dead 
concerning the nature of strange roses. O my son, perhaps God 
(Whose Name be praised!) will open up a way for us, I have in 
my keeping a book thy father treasured most highly; one wherein 
he wrote down for remembrance many of his secrets concerning 
the development of types and varieties of roses. Therein he hath 
recorded with diligence the chief details of the seventy-three 
varieties of roses of Shiraz, together with observations concerning 
the history and curiosities of the rose from ancient times to the 
present. Often thy father would mention to me about strange 
roses of the foreign lands, This, thy father’s treasured book, have 
I kept stored up, hoping it would be of service to thee, his son, 
in later years. But now, methinks, the time is anticipated. I will 
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hasten and bring thee the book, O Nejmuddeen. Haply therein is 
a remedy for thy rashness!” 

When Nejmuddeen’s mother had brought the book, Nej- 
muddeen sat for some time turning the carefully written pages, 
then, ‘O my mother,’ he exclaimed, ‘this truly is a wonderful book! 
1 find herein the most beautiful roses of Shiraz diligently detailed, 
how to grow them, how to preserve them true to their type for a 
length of years, and the secrets of their exquisite scents. Yea, 
here they all are by name, “The Daughter of the Sultan,” ‘“Mid- 
summer Moon,” “The Heart’s Repose,” “Glory of China,” 
“Maid Blossom,” “Pink Hope,” “Passion Sigh,” yea, a marvellous 
book! Here, too, are the foreign roses, and an account of their 
qualities, and why they have not so far been found to flourish here 
in Shiraz. Ah! but what will help us here? Let us turn on. What 
is this? Curtosrries of the Ross, and the Secrer Properties that 
by Art may be Exrractep. Perhaps, O my mother, we shall find 
some help for our case herein.’ 

‘I pray it may be so, O Nejmuddeen, my son,’ replied his mother 
anxiously, ‘Read quickly till thou light on some sign of guidance.’ 

Even as she spoke, Nejmuddeen rose hastily, and ran with the 
book to the little window of the room, so that the better light 
might fall upon the small characters of the book. ‘Listen, O my 
mother,’ then exclaimed Nejmuddeen. ‘Here is what we seck. 
(Nejmuddeen reads.) “ON THE Coour oF Ross. It is not generally 
known that the colour of roses may be changed at will by use of a 
secret method. Danger and difficulty are attendant upon this, but 
both may be avoided by careful following of the prescribed 
course. ”” 

Then followed the mention of various colours, and instructions 
for producing them. The colour green was specified as of parti- 
cular difficulty, but Nejmuddeen, glancing swiftly down the names 
of colours, noticed with a cry of joy that a Lilac Rose was written 
down. 

‘Praise be to God!’ he exclaimed. ‘Praise be to ALLAH, the 
Axt-Wise, Guarptan over all things for ever! Praise be to God! 
and may His blessings rest upon my dear father! Listen, O my 
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mother, I will read to you the written words that I must follow. 
(Nejnmuddeen reads.) “Now, let him, who would obtain the Lilac 
Rose, whether for his sorrow or for his joy, think carefully of the 
colour Lixac, and of its nature, pertaining to red, pertaining to 
blue. Let him then take three cupfuls of the water that falleth from 
the iron-springs of the desert district of El-Habb, lying north- 
eastwards from Shiraz. Gently heating the water from the iron- 
rocks, Jet him then pour into it one portion of the spirit that 
burneth blucly, Then must he take white roses, pure, fresh, just 
at the opening from bud to flower, and keep them immersed in 
the gentle steam from the heated liquid, until two parts of the 
fluid shall have vanished amid the thin air. The remaining portion 
of the liquid must he then suffer to cool, praising unceasingly 
the Name of God, Who knoweth all things. Next must he take 
quicksilver, and the black, poisonous powder En-Nashbin (and 
if he take not the black, poisonous powder En-Nashbin, then is 
his labour in vain), Then, thinking firmly upon the colour Lilac, 
he should mix the mercury with the powder En-Nashbin, enduring 
the fumes and stirring until the ferment of mixing shall have 
subsided, and the mercury become red, and thin, even as water. 
Now is the disciple’s task nearing completion. Let him pour the 
thin, red mercury into the cool liquid remaining from his previous 
steaming of the pure white roses. Then, finally, let him snip the 
ends of the rose stems and immerse them quickly into the liquid, 
and keep very gently warm from sunset until dawn, when the 
Lilac Roses will be his, strange and beautiful, and not fading. 
And Gop (Whose Name be exalted!) knoweth all things, both 
what have been and what shall be.” 

Nejmuddeen finished reading from the book of his father, and 
perceived that he had a hard task before him, if he were to succeed 
and present the Lilac Roses to the Vizier. 

‘Of the three days’ respite permitted me by the Vizier,’ con- 
tinued Nejmuddeen, ‘the first day and a portion of the second had 
already expired. I needed a swift horse to take me to the confines 
of the desert of El-Habb. Then I must search for the iron-spring 
amongst the barren rocks: the powder En-Nashbin I must pur- 
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chase in whatsoever of the markets of the larger towns I might 
fortunately find it: while, before the sun should have set, I must 
have completed the first steps of the transmutation process with 
exact fidelity. 

My mother urged me to hasten to the desert of E]-Habb, and 
promised that she would meanwhile try and persuade her uncle, 
Ibn Nuwwaz, to procure for her a quantity of the black powder 
En-Nashbin. 

I therefore took leave of my mother, entreating her to spare no 
effort, as, without the powder En-Nashbin, my labour would prove 
fruitless. Then, mounting a swift steed, I took a north-easterly 
direction from Shiraz towards the desert of El-Habb. 

My horse was fresh, and my haste anxious. I pressed on un- 
mercifully, and verily hath it well been said that haste is of the 
devil, the accurséd one, For, as I passed at breathless gallop 
through the narrow street of the hamlet Ma’ari, that lieth towards 
El-Habb, my frantic steed crashed into a young man, who at that 
moment was issuing from the doorway of a house, having upon 
his head a tray of hot cakes. 

I measured my length amongst the cakes. My horse came upon 
his knees before the house, and the young man lay still beneath his 
overturned tray, Immediately an uproar ensued, One would have 
thought that a tiny hamlet, like Ma’ari, would not contain a 
crowd, but, ere I had picked myself up out of the hot cakes, the 
little street was alive with people, and I was the centre of a rising 
hubbub. 

The young man was lifted up, placed upon his own tray, and 
carried off in a swoon to have his injuries tended. My horse, who 
appeared to welcome an opportunity to rest, was led to the small 
camp-halt for travellers, and the crowd then devoted their exclu- 
sive attention to myself. Whether the crowd was composed 
chiefly of relatives of the young man whose injuries I had caused, 
I know not, but they espoused his cause so whole-heartedly, that 
it might well have been so. ‘O son of a devil of violence, thou 
shalt not escape!’ they cried. ‘To the gaoll to the gaoll let us cool 
his fury in the solitary cell!’ ‘Let us beat him first!’ cried others. 
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‘Yes, yes! let us tear his clothes off! We must beat the devil of 
haste out of him!’ 

Already I had received a blow from a stone on the back of my 
head, and was Jooking round quickly for some weapon with 
which to defend myself from the insults and violence of the crowd, 
when the gadi appeared. He was a man of venerable appearance, 
and of such authority that his mere presence secured an instant 
calm, The crowd gave place quietly. The qadi gave orders to 
his officers to take me to the gaol. ‘O unfortunate youth,’ said the 
qadi, addressing me with calm, unsmiling face, ‘O son of haste, 
the gaol awaiteth thee. Bear thyself with patience. Surely ALLAH 
loveth the patient! Thy case must come up for trial, but, if there 
be delays, fret not, but cool thine impatience. Delays may be of 
benefit to thee, if ALLAH will.’ 

O my hearers (continued Nejmuddeen), I was accordingly 
taken to the gaol, the time being then about one hour before 
sunset, and, as the injuries I had sustained were but slight, I was 
bastinadoed soundly and shut up in a small cell, dimly lit from a 
lofty aperture. 

The floor of the cell was anything but clean. Let me not distress 
your ears with a description of its rags and filth. I cleared the muck 
and débris from what seemed to be the driest corner, and sat in. 
resignation meditating: ‘O Axzan,’ I said in my heart, ‘Thou 
over-rulest all things for ever! Praise, then, be to Thy Name for 
ever! O ALLan, I am brought low, disgraced, beaten with lashes, 
reviled and thrown amongst filth. O ALLAH, Thou the Most Merci- 
ful, grant me patience, for Thou lovest the patient! O AuLan, 
grant me good herefrom, for Thou art the Aut-Wisz, and Thou 
art the ALL-Powerrut, and Thou canst uplift those brought low! 
To Thy Name be praise! To Thy Name be praise! I will not cease 
praising Thee.’ 

At this point my soul felt so stricken that I could no longer 
continue in this meditation, but fell down with my face to the 
ground, and tears flowed freely as convulsive sobs shook me, as 
T Jay amidst the mire. 

Not long had I jain so, when the Azan sounded for the sunset 
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prayer. The warder of the gaol opened the door of my cell crying, 
‘God is Great! God is Great!’ and added, ‘If thou wouldst pray, 
permission is given: haste to the ablution!’ Rising, I replied, 
‘Verily, God is Great!’ I then followed the warder and hastily 
performed the ablution by the fountain in the court of the prison, 
and, with a strange thankfulness in my heart, an unaccountable 
ecstasy, I prayed the divinely ordained prayers, and, O my hearers, 
(may the Mercy of God be upon you!) I have attended the 
thronged prayers in the glorious mosque of Santa Sophia in 
Constantinople, and I have bowed amidst the beauty of the 
mosque of Omar in Jerusalem, but never has such a sudden depth 
of peace spread about me as at that time within the gaol upon the 
bare, uneven courtyard, while the warder stood by the little 
fountain. Verily, God is Great! So I returned to my cell, and 
night closed in upon me. 

About the third watch of the night I was rudely aroused from 
my slumbers by a banging upon the door of my cell. The door 
was opened, I saw the gleam of a lantern. There was a short 
scuffle. A man was flung into my cell. ¥ heard the rattle of the 
lock and chains, then footsteps retreating into silence. 

Bewildered by sleep, a vague terror seized me at the suddenness 
of this episode. In the thick darkness I could hear the rapid 
breathing of my sudden companion, but, in the cell, I could dis- 
cern no more than the vague silhouette of the bars across the little 
window of the cell high up on the wall, and a bright star beyond. 

‘Fiends and devils! fiends and devils!’ said my new com- 
panion. ‘They accepted my bribes, and then betrayed me. This is 
a bad time for robbers! The present Shah secures Jaw and justice, 
and robbers may starve! I know not how I shall save my hand. 
Fiends and devils!’ 

Finding the robber was groping in the darkness, and moving 
in my direction, I cried out: ‘Peace be upon thee, O comrade in 
this darkness!’ And the answer came: ‘Why salutest thou me, O 
stranger? I am not of thy faith. I live by my wits, but perhaps our 
meeting may be profitable. Hast thou with thee aught to eat?” 

‘Yea, verily, O misfortunate!’ I replied. ‘Stretch out thy 
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hand to me, and I will give thee what is left of the coarse meal- 
cake and the dates.’ 

After I had passed the food into the robber’s hands in the 
darkness, ‘Good stranger,’ he exclaimed, ‘thou hast my thanksl’ 
So restfulness came upon us, and before long we sank into 
sleep. 

In the morning, before the light had strengthened to the near- 
ness of the rising sun, we awoke, and a cry was in the air: ‘Gon 
1s Great! Gop 1s Great! THERE 1s No Gop sur Gop! AND 
MunamMap 1s THE AposrLe oF Gop. ComE unTo PRAYER! 
CoME UNTO PRAYER! PRAYER IS BETTER THAN SLFEP!” 

Thereupon the door of our dim cell was opened, and the warder 
cried out: ‘Wake, O unfortunates! The Azan has sounded. 
Permission for the prayer is granted. Let him pray who will. 
Haste to the ablution!’ 

Praising the Name of God, I hurried out to the little courtyard, 
performed the ablution and, thereafter, the prayer. 

The robber remained in the cell, and, on my return, the light 
had strengthened enough to show me the aspect of my midnight 
acquaintance. He was of medium height, lithe, narrow-cyed, 
with overhanging brow. He hada kcen, but unpleasantly cunning, 
appearance. His hair was rather long, but thin. His beard was 
but a rough, straggling edging to the contour of his face. His 
name (he soon informed me) was “The Vanisher’: which name he 
had acquired in the course of the practice of his profession by his 
habit of residing in a place for 2 few days, or even, it might be, 
for a few months, and then suddenly and mysteriously disappear- 
ing. The goods of this world by his presence acquired the same 
habit of disappearing, but, whereas the Vanisher reappeared in a 
a different town, and even, in the course of time, returned to his 
former place to vanish once more, the goods of this world, when 
once they had disappeared, never again returned. He was, indeed, 
a notorious character, and yet, by his clusive, uncertain mode of 
existence, he had, even in his lifetime, become almost legendary. 

The rest of the day passed uneventfully, marked only by the 
entrance of the warder at noon with a supply of water and miskuss 
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(or hard meal-cake), and by the sounding of the call to prayer at 
the appointed times. 

Now, when the time passed, and I returned not to the Vizier 
in Shiraz with the Lilac Roses in my hand, verily the wrath of the 
Vizier was kindled against me and the flame of his anger burnt 
brightly in his breast. The fair Tusilla, also, sickened, falling into 
a deeper listlessness by disappointment of the Lilac Roses with- 
held. The Vizier, therefore, sent forth his officers to search for me 
far and wide. 

The search proved fruitless for some time, but, on the second 
day after the time appointed for my return before the Vizier, the 
officers of the Vizier learnt that I had set out upon a journey 
north-eastwatd from Shiraz towards the desert of El-Habb. 

‘Fail not to bring the runaway before me?’ exclaimed the Vizier, 
on hearing the report of his officers. “The youth shall not escape 
me by trickery. He shall learn, too, that idle promises are dan- 
gerous. Away!’ 

The officers of the Vizier accordingly departed, and, following 
the road from Shiraz north-eastwards, they enquired diligently 
concerning my whereabouts. On reaching Ma’ari, they became 
the guests of the qadi, who, during the course of friendly conversa~ 
tion, mentioned to them the incident of my arrest, and remarked 
that possibly the very youth that they sought was now imprisoned 
in the village cells, awaiting trial, The officers of the Vizier, there- 
fore, came and made an inspection of the prison, and, finding in me 
the very youth they sought, they ordered an immediate bastinado 
of both myself and the Vanisher. ‘Let this bastinado serve the 
youth both for trial and for punishment, O noble qadi,’ they 
exclaimed. ‘Time permits not delay. The Vizier impatiently 
awaiteth the capture of the runaway. The youth’s punishment 
shall alone appease the Vizier’s anger. Lay on, therefore, O 
noble qadi, and delay not.’ 

I was accordingly hauled forth from the narrow cell and 
publicly and vigorously bastinadoed. The Vanisher received a 
simultaneous and companionate beating by my side. I endeay- 
outed to endure my painful misfortune in silence, and, indeed, 
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succeeded in keeping my outcries less loud than the cracking and 
the whistling of the rods, raising bruises upon my sides and feet, 
but, as for the Vanisher, he appeared to desire to move the 
spectators to pity. His outcry was like a roaring torrent thunder- 
ing over boulders, and his shoutings like the bellowing of mad- 
dened bulls. The very dealers of the bastinado shook with the 
quakings of mirth thereat, and proved powerless to deal him 
vigorous blows. 

Still sore from my beating, I was tied across a bagpage-animal, 
like as a bale of merchandise is secured by strapping, and the 
officers of the Vizier hurried me back to the Vizier’s presence in 
Shiraz. 

Now God (Whose Name be praised!) ruleth over all things, 
and by the support of one thing He preventeth another from fall- 
ing, and, in His Wisdom, by the aid of a contrary He sustaineth 
and increaseth an opposite, so, O my hearers, did it happen in my 
case. The enraged Vizier awaited me with impatience. As soon 
as I was brought into his presence I prostrated myself before him 
in humility. With my face to the ground, his anger seethed around 
me. Over my head it passed as a hot desert wind. ‘O wretched 
youth! O thrice accursed!’ cried the Vizier, ‘O thrice accursed and 
seven times to be punished! Thy life is despaired of. Assuredly 
thou shalt die! Didst thou think to mock my power and my 
graciousness with thy vain, fair-seeming promise? Thou didst 
not bring the charméd roses. Thou didst not thyself return at the 
appointed time, O wretch, O faithless, O insolent onel’ 

But soon the sight of my body prostrate in the dust before him, 
as a stone lying silent and humble upon the highway beneath the 
hoofs of the proud horses, brought a momentary appeasement to 
the Vizier’s rage. 

He bade me rise, and, as I did so, I heard a gentle voice of 
woman’s anguish cry out from behind the curtains: ‘O my father, 
O my father, my life is a weariness and a longing ever for the 
roses, and sickness ever sitteth beside me on my virgin bed! 
I am aweary, aweary, yes! thrice weary, O my father, my father!’ 

Hardly had the unhappy words ceased to sound upon the 
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anxious air, when, before my astonished eyes, the curtains parted 
rapidly asunder, and the distracted maiden rushed forward, her 
veil thrown aside and her garments clinging to the beauty of her 
body, even as the brightest moon moveth amid the little dark 
clouds in the windy-changeful night. 

It was but for the flashing fraction of a minute, The fair Tusilla 
noticed my presence, and hastily hid her roseate blush beneath 
her veil. Yet verily, in a moment of time, God (Whose Name be 
praised!) oft-times effecteth a change. So from that moment was 
my heart changed. The beauty of Tusilla enveloped my heart 
with perfume. My reason vanished. 1 became as a pool, sparkling 
in the sunlight, and the black clouds of malice fled away before 
the genial sunshine of love. ‘O Tusilla, Tusilla!’ my heart kept 
whispering, ‘O Tusilla! sweetest name! Thy virgin beauty hath 
banished the dark rancour out of my heart. O Tusilla beautiful, 
what madness was there in the malice I nursed against thy father 
the Vizier! Had I forgotten that God (Whose Name be praised 
for thy beauty!) hath power over all things; that He punisheth, 
or He forgiveth, as He pleaseth. I nurse no more in secret 
thoughts of vengeance against thy father, the Vizier. My stomach 
turneth against it, even as against vinegar.’ 

While I thus mused in thrilled silence, the Vizier laid a comfort- 
ing hand upon his daughter, and bade her retire, until he should be 
at leisure to visit her. The fair Tusilla bowed her head. The 
sudden shock of beholding a stranger in the presence of her father 
had for the moment banished her anguish, and she departed 
quickly and quietly, and in a moment the envious curtains had 
snatched her beauty from my enraptured eyes. 

Ah, Tusilla! thy sudden appearance had changed too thy 
father’s heart. Anger was gone. He spoke in changed tones of 
calmness to me: ‘O youth, O fugitive defaulter, O Nejmuddeen 
my servant,’ said the Vizier, ‘my clemency, my forgiveness swal- 
loweth thy false promises, and my pardon wipeth out remem- 
brance of thy compact unfulfilled. O Nejmuddeen, Io! thine 
eyes have beheld the distraction of my daughter. Thine ears have 
heard her cry out in weariness upon her life for lack of the roses 
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that thou hast promised. Take this, therefore, deeply to thy 
heart, O Nejmuddeen, and set thyself with full earnestness to 
bring them to the fair Tusilla’s healing. On this account, too, O 
my servant, and for this purpose, lo! I now spare thy life and 
testore thee to my favour with free forgiveness. What sayest 
thou, O youth?” 

‘O head of power, O Vizier,’ I replied, ‘verily the servant 
accepteth the generosity of the master and rejoiceth. Verily, by 
the bands of forgiveness dost thou bind in me loyalty to serve 
thee. To hear is to obey!’ 

‘Hasten, then, O Nejmuddeen,’ continued the Vizier, ‘and 
bring the toses. Shorten delays by the vehemence of striving, 
Bring in thy hand the Lilac Rose that holdeth healing for my 
daughter, the fair afflicted Tusilla. Strive, and fail not, lest my 
forgiveness falter and bring an abridgment of thy days!’ 

So I departed from the presence of the Vizier with changed 
heart, Malice and rancour and the thirst for vengeance, lo! they 
had evaporated, and the smoke of my heart subsided before the 
incense dews of gentle love even as the poet saith: 


‘Within the heart no room for strife was found; 
For Love there dwelt, and o’er the garden ground, 
Beneath her fragrant footsteps up and down, 
Bloom upon bloom in beauty did abound.’ 


My first thought, on leaving the presence of the Vizier, was to- 
wards my mother. I therefore repaired thither, even to her house. 

My mother I found sitting in sadness with her eyelids wet with 
tears of dejection, for she was nigh to despair for the life of her 
son, thinking of me as one doomed beyond doubt. 

As soon as I saw her in this mood, I ran to her and threw my 
atms about her, bidding her smile, and rejoice in my safety. My 
mother thereupon took fresh heart, but I could see she was faint 
from anxiety and lack of food. 

Soon I had prepared a tempting dish for her with sweet butter 
and some warmed cakes. While she ate, I rapidly recounted to her 
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my hasty ride to Ma’ari, my imprisonment and fellowship with the 
Vanisher, and my subsequent return to Shiraz with the officers 
of the Vizier. Two things I omitted to mention to her. One was 
the public bastinado I had received at Ma’ari, and the second was 
the hurried entrance of the distracted Tusilla, though, O my 
hearers, it seemeth that this latter incident was the direct cause of 
the preservation of my life. 

My mother finished her light repast, and, having expressed her 
delight at beholding me, her son, alive and well before her, went 
On to say: 

‘O my son, my son, know that I have succeeded well in thine 
affair, My uncle, Ibn Nuwwaz, went to the markets of El-Basra, 
and hath brought back with him a sealed jar of the powder 
En-Nashbin. If it be the will of God (Whose Name be exalted!) 
thou shalt yet succeed!” 

‘O my mother,’ I exclaimed, ‘right good is this news! Guard 
well the powder in the sealed jar, the poisonous En-Nashbin. Is 
it not written in the book, “without En-Nashbin, ye shall not suc- 
ceed”? And now at once I must away. Again I must take the 
road towards El-Habb, and, I pray, with better fortune. ALLAH 
grant it so!’ 

Without more ado I took horse, and set out from Shiraz 
north-eastwardly, it being the latter part of the afternoon, and 
warm withal. 

At sunset I reached Gulraibaz, a few miles south of Ma’ari. I 
deemed it more prudent to make but a brief halt at Gulraibaz, and. 
then to push on, and pass through Ma’ari during the cool of night. 
I hoped thus to avoid insult and inconvenience (not to mention 
the possibility of bodily injury); for the remembrance of my 
bastinadoing and imprisonment was still fresh upon me. 

So did it happen. I supped lightly at the little, enclosed camp 
of the merchants at Gulraibaz. There I overheard a conversation 
between two merchants, by which I learned that the Vanisher, my 
comrade in misfortune and beating at Ma’ari, had escaped from 
imprisonment and was on his way to Shiraz. 

I did not wait longer, for the moon was up, and I was anxious 
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to have the hamlet Ma’ari well behind my back before the dawn 
broke. 

So, after an eerie, moonlit journey, my horse clattered into 
Ma’ari. Peace was over the hamlet, the streets sleeping, and the 
house-walls whitened in the light of the moon. A few stray, 
hungry dogs were sniffing the remnants of rubbish heaps, and in 
one of the little houses upon the main street shone lights and 
sounded a drumming on drums and the twang of stringed instru- 
ments. As I passed I could hear the monotonous sound of the 
voices, as some dance was in progress. In the otherwise silence 
the very words came out to me, as I passed by at a leisurely pace: 


‘So we live! so we live! so we live! 
And life is full of jollity! 
Join in our singing; 
Set your voices ringing; 
While you live! while you live! while you livel 
Thrum 
The drum! 
Twang the string! 
Dance and sing! 
While you live! while you live! while you live!’ 


So I passed on, quickening my pace as I left the last houses of 
Ma’ari behind me; and I was indeed glad to be well beyond the 
scenes of painful disgraces. 

And now I entered a wild ravine, and the road became difficult 
and dangerous, alike to my horse and to myself. The moon’s 
light shone only upon portions of the way, while towering rocks 
of broken cliffs obscured the remainder of the track in deep dark- 
ness. I had perforce to proceed at a slow walk, and, after my horse 
had stumbled several times and severely shaken me, I was, in spite 
of my fears and dislike for the gruesome surroundings, reluctantly 
brought to a halt, and compelled to wait the daylight before con- 
tinuing my journey. 

I spent the remainder of the night between shivering and walk- 
ing up and down to keep warm, listening to the hooting of night- 
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birds, and meditating upon the quest I had undertaken, and often 
thinking upon the charms of the fair Tusilla. 

At last the greyness of dawn appeared, and, having performed 
the ordained ablution with clean, dry sand (of which there was no 
lack), I bowed myself, and prostrated myself before the Almighty, 
the Merciful, praising His Name and thanking His Guardianship 
for the protection and safety 1 had enjoyed during the night, and 
secking His Grace and Refuge for the days to come. 

Then, as the sun’s rays were shining upon the upper peaks of 
the gloomy gorge, I mounted my horse and proceeded towards 
the desert region of El-Habb. 

Soon the sides of the gorge lessened in height, and, from being 
rocky and boulderous, became smoother in surface and sandy. 

Thereafter they disappeared entirely, and ¥ emerged into a 
wilderness of barren thorn-bush, where-amidst the trackway 
lost itself in the waste. This, indeed, was El-Habb, the desert 
land, the desolation; and, being at a loss how to proceed, I dis- 
mounted to consider how best I might discover the whereabouts 
of the iron-springs, hidden in so inhospitable a region. 

While I was so occupied, having left my horse at a little dis- 
tance, I heard an ominous roar, breaking the quiet of the early 
morning air, ‘Oomph!’ and then again, ‘Oomph! oomph! oomph!” 
My horse was seized with panic and fled terror-stricken, crashing 
through the low scrub, but the lion had marked its prey from afar, 
and, before I could strike a blow in defence, had sprung upon 
the terrified creature and speedily despatched it. 

Rage possessed me entirely. 1 forgot all else, and pressed for- 
ward as fast as the uneven ground and low-growing scrub would 
permit. 

By the time I had reached the scene of bloodshed, the lion was 
fairly gorged, and yet indisposed to leave the remains of his feast 
for the time. 

In madness I rushed upon the lord of beasts, and smote him a 
furious blow with my sword upon the side of his neck. The steel 
sank deep into the flesh and muscle, and the full-fed beast rose with 
re-echoing roar of pain and fury, and closed upon me. I smote 
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again with all my force, and this blow saved me from destruction. 
The blood spurted freely, and half-blinded the savage beast, so 
that he saw not clearly where was his assailant, but, becoming 
confused, turned his devouring fury upon my prostrate steed. My 
own arm had been torn after giving the second blow which 
checked the onrush of the lion, but did not stay completely the 
moving weight of his huge body. 

Being unable to renew the attack, I put myself on the defensive. 
But I need have had no cause to fear further molestation from the 
weakened lion, who exhausted his rage upon the mangled carcass 
of my horse, then, having rested awhile with groanings, rose 
painfully, and, with changed note of roaring, ‘O-oom-phph, 
0-oom-phph,.’ set out slowly across the wilderness. 

The sun was now beginning to wax hot, and, in view of my 
wounded arm and consequent faintness from loss of blood, I 
deemed it advisable to seek some shelter where I might safely and 
conveniently pass the hours of the greatest heat. 

Before long I found a small natural cave, or rather recess, 
amongst the boulders, the narrow entrance to which I could 
without difficulty block by a slight rearrangement of the large 
stones. I then crept inside, and, having secured the entrance, 
refreshed my faintness with a few mouthfuls of food and a 
restricted draught from my water-skin. Then insensibility de- 
scended upon me. Whether I slept a natural sleep, or whether I 
had fainted away after my exertions and loss of blood, I know not, 
but I sank deep down into unconsciousness, and, when I again 
opened my eyes, I could not in the least account for the situation 
in which I found myself. 

Tt was not till I had risen in alarm, and thrust aside the stones 
from the entrance to the rocky recess, that I recollected what had 
befallen me several hours before in conflict with the lion. 

My arm pained me considerably, but I felt I ought to make a 
determined effort to accomplish the quest for which I had made 
the journey to the desert region of El-Habb. I must assuredly 
not leave the inhospitable confines of E]-Habb without obtaining 
a good supply of water from the iron-springs. 
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While making these reflections, I observed that the sun was 
declining in the heavens, though it still wanted several hours 
before its rim would sink below the horizon. 

Then I sought for some decisive indication of the must 
favourable direction I should take in my search for the iron- 
springs. 

At hand, nothing favoured one direction more than another, 
but I noticed in the distance the circling of vultures, and, finding 
that the blood-track of the wounded lion took the same direction, 
I decided first to investigate in that quarter. 

Tt occurred to me that the wounded lion would naturally turn 
his painful steps towards the water-springs, and the waters might 
prove to be the very iron-springs which I sought. 

Soon I found my suppositions were correct. Making towards 
the vultures, I at Jast came up with the carcass of the dead lion; 
and having next searched the surrounding country for the distance 
of a few hundred yards, I beheld some shining, red rust-stains 
down the face of a low cliff. 

I forgot my weakness and the pain from my wound, and climbed 
the tumbled, sloping side of the cliff, where it shelved away at the 
right of the iron-stains. 

Arrived at the crest, I found an almost level surface of iron- 
stone rock whereupon were wide, but very shallow, pools of 
water. Some fifty yards farther back from the crest of the low 
cliff, across the level surface of the iron-stone rock, an intermittent 
gurgling revealed to me the actual source from which the iron- 
waters were welling. 

T stooped down and drank; but I found the waters so metallic 
that I had no desire to taste of them again, but rather to free my 
mouth of their rustiness. 

Then I carefully filled with water from the iron-spring the 
leathern pouch I had brought with me for the purpose, and, as 
the sun was at setting, I sought out the most convenient spot 
available wherein to spend the night. 

The next morning I retraced my steps across the inhospitable 
wilderness, until I came upon the trackway once more; and so, 
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with difficulty and some pain, returned to Shiraz, to the house of 
my mother. 

My mother, rejoiced to find me back again, quickly and 
tenderly dressed my wound, which, with proper treatment, made 
such good progress that I was soon able to disregard it. 

Meanwhile, having referred to my father’s book, J refreshed 
my memoty as to the steps I must take to obtain the Lilac Rose 
for the healing of the Vizier’s daughter, the fair Tusilla. (Ah! 
Tusilla fairest, most desired! how many wounds, and how many 
fatigues, would J not sustain for thy winning!) 

1 repeated the various stages in order: first, the water from the 
iton-springs of the desert El-Habb; next, the spirit, burning bluely; 
then, the fresh white roses newly cut; thereafter, the quicksilver; 
and, lastly, the baneful powder En-Nashbin. 

Having now obtained the iron-water, I repaired to the booths 
of the bazaar in Shiraz, and without difficulty purchased a suitable 
quantity of the spirit that burneth bluely. 

Next, I went down to the garden of the Vizier and sought 
the fresh, white roses at bursting from bud to flower. And it 
happened that that time was the time of the harvesting of roses. 
The air was fragrant with the scent of roses, and everywhere the 
bushes were weighed down with the sweet burdens of blossom- 
ings. The very ground was all be-petalled with the red, and the 
damask, and the yellow, and the white, and the orange, and the 
crimson of the rose-petals, as though it were the very wedding 
of the heaven and the earth. Hath not the rose ever been 
the delight and the solace of poets from remote ages even 
until this very day? and hath not the poet spoken well, who 
said: 

‘Within a garden-close, 

Where bloom’d the radiant rose, 

T walked the emerald carpet in the spring. 

Sighing I went, 

With head downbent, 

All barefoot with the dew upon my toes, 

While all around the roses red were rioting. 
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Yet soon my heart awoke; 

Each scented blossom spoke 
With perfumed lips distilling 
Sweet rapture through my bosom thrilling; 
Till in that garden-close 

With dew-besprinkled feet, 
Walking in peace I went 

On earth indeed, yet ev'ry rose, 
Within that tranquil garden-close, 
With Eden scent 

Her message sweet 

Deep in my bosom did disclose.” 


Well remembered, too, are the verses of the sweet poet who 
sang: 
‘When summer loved, the rose sprang forth 
Upon her bosom beauteous. 
When shone the golden sun, the rose 
Shed gladness o’er the garden-close. 
And when in silent night the silver moon 
Shed ecstasy, on faery beams aswoon, 
Two lovers pass’d, and, as they kiss’d, the rose 
Sigh’d with the livelier perfume, that in Eden blows.” 


Now, as I walked in the garden of the Vizier, seeking the white 
rose to pluck, upon the air scented with the fragrance of roses, 
fell the sounds of the singing of the rose-gatherers, intent on their 
harvest in the beauty of the year. How well loved are those songs: 


“Tis the time of roses! 
Singeth my heart! 
Singeth my heart, 
’Tis the time of roses! 


Blossoms abound on the bushes abloom, 
Scenting the air with a deep perfume 
In the time of roses! 
See! with the petals the ground doth bloom 
In the time of roses! 
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Gather we gaily the blossoms blushing, 
Softly with hand such beauty crushing, 
O for the roses! O for the roses! 


Singing we tread on the ground abloom 
In the time of roses! 

O for the roses, roses, roses! 

Singeth my heart 

In the time of roses!” 


So I strayed amongst the rose-gatherers in the glad morning sun- 
shine, and lo! already the stacks of the plucked rose-petals were 
mounting here and there, and some there were pressing them down 
and arranging in order the loads of blossoms that the gatherers cast 
down upon the stacks, and everywhere the air was heavy, sighing 
for ecstasy of the mingled perfume of so many thousands of roses. 

All this I marked, as I went, seeking the very perfect sprays of 
white roses just at opening from bud to blossom, which alone could 
serve my purpose. And here I saw two gatherers, and they sang 
alternate couplets, so that for a while I stayed, listening to them: 


First Rose-Gatherer 
O dark is my damsel; the rose must be red 
To whisper my love, and to ask her to wed. 
Second Rose-Gatherer 
This garland I give thee, my love; the white rose 
My faith and devotion shall chastely disclose, 
First Rose-Gatherer 
Thy cheeks with red roses, thy lips, may compare. 
My darling, thy blushes thy true love declare. 
First Rose-gatherer 


In the season of rose-gathering nothing is better than this—to 
rejoice from a full heart and to sing the songs of joy and sunshine 
and beauty and love. 
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Second Rose-gatherer 


In the season of roses sing, verily, of love, but remember love 
is mixed with pain, grows out of pain, and out of pain is perfected. 


First Rose-gatherer 


Sing of love! love is eternal. The joy is immortal, and the pain 
endureth not. 


So the two rose-gatherers sang together as they worked, and I 
left them after a while, and passed on to the little, sheltered hollow 
of the estates that once had been my father’s. Herc, I knew, 
flourished most the pure white roses, and, as I went, my thoughts 
were all for the desired Tusilla, fairer than rose, whether red or 
white, ‘O Tusilla!’ my heart was saying, ‘for thec I do this; for 
thee I seek the strange Lilac Rose! I care not for rose, nor for 
aught else save in thy regard!’ 

My yearnings and my meditations were here suddenly checked. 
I saw a strangely familiar figure running across the rose-estate in a 
direction that passed but some twenty yards in front of my 
amazed staring. Surely that figure was well known to me! So I 
saw the face more nearly. The cunning expression, the narrow 
eyes, the close, uneven beard, and the long, thin hair, these in a 
flash brought recognition to me, “The Vanisher!’ I gasped be- 
neath my breath, ‘the Vanisher!’ He secmed to be endeavouring 
to vanish once more, but not very successfully, He reached, 
indeed, the boundary-wall of the estate, and, mounting this with 
agility, disappeared beyond, but, close upon his track, were the 
pursuers, and, in my mind, I had little doubt of the final result of 
the chase. 

Then, having arrived at the sheltered bank of the white roses, I 
dismissed the Vanisher from my thoughts, and culled carefully 
ten of the most perfect blooms of the white rose. 

T gazed upon them in rapture. My soul grew glad; for flowers 
speak the language of the soul. As I gazed, I could hear the mes- 
sage: ‘We tell thee of things beyond this world, of perfection, of 
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the Lorp oF Perrecrion. Out of the dust of this earthly life is 
born the Rose of Eternity.’ 

Then, as I turned, having the white roses in my hand, under- 
gatdeners of the Vizier met me, and, saluting me familiarly, asked 
whether I had heard what had happened. ‘Nothing amiss have I 
heard, O my fellow-gardeners,’ I replied. “Twere better that ye 
speedily yourselves tell me.’ 

‘O Nejmuddeen,’ replied the under-gardeners, ‘woe to the 
wealthy ones on account of thieves, robbers and stealthy stealers. 
Even now His Worthy Highness, the Vizier, our wealthy master, 
has been plundered by one of the furtive ones, the night-prowlers. 
Wretch! and thrice wretch! plotting in secret in the darkness, may 
his punishment fall upon him publicly in the plainness of daylight!’ 

‘O Nejmuddeen, O our fellow-gardener,’ they continued, ‘didst 
thou not see even the prince of cunning rogues, the Vanisher, 
fleeing, with the pursuers fast upon his heels? Yea! His Highness 
the Vizier, the lord of wealth, whom we serve, hath been robbed 
of a great portion of riches, even fine rubies, diamonds and 
drinking-vessels of gold, and the Vanisher himself is hotly 
suspected as the perpetrator of the crime.’ 

So I wondered at what the under-gardeners told me, and passed 
on, highly inconvenienced by the wind, which was blowing 
gustily, and I was at great pains to guard well the handful of white 
roses I had selected so carefully. 

As I went, the wind whirled up the stray rose-petals lying so 
plentifully upon the ground, and played fantastically with them 
as if some snow-storm had been turned into a shower of roses. 
And I saw the rose-gatherers everywhere at the rose-stacks, 
guarding them, and piling up the precious, perfumed harvest 
until the stacks rose high into the air, and the higher ones swayed 
unsteadily in the force of the wind. 

Now I was making my way across the rose-estates, thinking 
sorrowfully of the time when they had all belonged to my father, 
and of the happiness I had then enjoyed as a boy, when I met a 
party of people coming noisily towards me. 

On closer view I found it was the Vizier himself approaching, 
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supported by a haphazard attendance of his officers and servants, 
augmented by a sprinkling of curious lookers-on and a motley of 
women and children. 

The Vizier had abandoned his dignity and was filled with rage. 
His anger was being poured out effusively upon a man who was 
bound prisoner, and was being led along roughly by the Vizier’s 
officers, 

1 stood carefully well to one side as they passed me along the 
narrow trackway across the estate, but, with natural curiosity 
scrutinising the prisoner, 1 beheld him to be none other than the 
Vanisher. 

‘Elusive wretch!’ cried the Vizier, ‘son of a thousand trickeries 
and escapes! this time thou shalt not escape. To the torture with 
him! The Vanisher shall vanish no more! To the torture with him! 
He shall confess this robbery! He shall confess where he has 
hidden the rubies and the gold he hath stolen! No secrets shall he 
retain under the torture! Justice shall be served!” 

So they passed on, and then strangely I felt impelled to follow 
with the motley crowd to learn what would happen. I could not 
do otherwise. 

The Vanisher was accordingly haled to the outer court of the 
Vizier’s residence. The officers were then commanded to apply 
the tortures. 

Why lacerate your hearts of compassion by recounting how the 
flesh of the Vanishet was lacerated? Why cause you to shudder 
by dwelling upon the shricks of anguish that startled the air with 
shrill horror? Enough to say that in course of time the Vanisher 
fully and frankly confessed his crime, and described the place and 
manner in which he had hidden the stolen jewels and gold. 

‘The rubies are amongst the roses!’ he cried in anguish. ‘The 
gold is beneath the roses! Surely this is the truth! Though ye 
kill me, I cannot speak more than the truth!” 

The Vizier then caused the officers to release the Vanisher, who 
was commanded to lead the Vizier and his officers to the exact 
spot where the stolen riches lay buried. 

“Verily, I was careful!’ said the Vanisher, overglad by his 
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sudden release from torture. ‘I dug down! 1 prepared the hiding- 
place, before I stole the treasure! You will find the pit well dug, 
and deeply dug, and cunningly concealed! I am well versed in 
such matters! When I commenced, the rose-stack was but little, 
but, lo! when my digging was completed and the pit was ready to 
receive the treasure, the stack had been piled high. Ye shail see! 
ye shall see!’ 

The Vanisher then led the Vizier and his officers before a high- 
piled stack of roses, fragrant in the wind, which whistled shrilly 
over the estate. Here was no sign of any hiding-place, and nothing 
to indicate that an abundant treasure lay concealed close by. 

The Vizier, imagining that he was being mocked, cried out, 
‘To the tortures once more! This fellow shall not mock us thus 
openly!’ But the Vanisher hastily exclaimed, ‘Have patience, O 
mighty one, and thou shalt see. Here, close to this lofty rose- 
stack, I will dig an entrance.’ 

A spade being provided, the Vanisher dug feverishly for a 
while close to the edge of the tall rose-stack. Soon he laid bare a 
board, in the centre of which was fixed an iron ring. This the 
Vanisher tugged at, and !o! the board yielded to his exertions and 
was displaced, revealing a hollow, proceeding in the direction of 
the centre of the rose-stack. 

The Vanisher then descended into the pit, and sounds were 
heard of his spade striking against the top of the pit. Soon these 
ceased, and his submerged voice came up from the inner pit, 
and he was saying: ‘O glorious gold, O shining, priceless rubies, 
and O diamonds sparkling even in the dark, how I have loved 
you! and yet now I must bid you adieu. Yet ye shall not be 
destroyed; ye shall endure when we are no more.’ 

Hearing this affectionate harangue, the Vizier grew impatient, 
and his anger rose at the delay. He sent a message loudly down 
into the pit, summoning the Vanisher to come forth out of the 
hollow once more. 

Hardly had the Vanisher obeyed, when the Vizier, urged on by 
curiosity and avarice combined, without more ado plunged down 
through the opening into the pit beneath the rose-stack to see 
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and handle once more his priceless treasure, should it indeed be 
concealed there. 

Strong is the motive of revenge, and vengeance embroileth the 
heart at times with a blind fearlessness of consequences. The 
Vanisher, seeing that the Vizier had now descended into the pit, 
snatched up the board by the iron ring, and replaced it over the 
entrance to the pit, seeking to entomb the Vizier. 

Thereupon ensued a general mélée. The officers of the Vizier 
rose against the Vanisher, and fought with him to remove the 
board from the entrance. 

As this conflict was in progress, the weakened support of the 
pit suddenly gave way with ominous crashing. The ground itself 
seemed to collapse, and, by the falling in of the cavity by the base 
of the rose-stack, lo! the lofty rose-stack itself, swayed strongly 
by the force of the high wind, sighed forwatd, and swept headlong 
downward, submerging all before it. 

The Vanisher and the officers of the Vizier, struggling hard, 
managed to extricate themselves with difficulty; but the whole 
weight of the lofty rose-stack fell forward over the pit, and the 
Vizier was entombed beneath the midst, buried in the ground with 
his priceless treasures beneath the masses of roses, culled from the 
estates of the man he had with injustice ousted. God is Great! 
There is no strength, nor power, but in God, the High, the Great! 

So perished the Vizier. His dead body was at length extricated 
from the débris by which he had been overwhelmed. 

Now, these events had taken some time in their accomplish- 
ment. So, after their completion, remembering once more the 
fair Tusilla, and fearing lest the freshness should depart from the 
white roses I had with such care gathered, and so they should prove 
useless for my purpose, I hurried on; and I arrived before the 
residence of the late Vizier, and, passing thereby with the white 
roses in my hand, I beheld a veiled figure at one of the house- 
lattices, close where tall plane trees swayed. 

© ineffaceable image that was then stamped suddenly upon my 
heart! Lofty the plane trees rose by the side of the Vizier’s resi- 
dence, and in the wind their graceful, down-drooping branches 
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swayed sighing, heavily laden with their delicate-pointed leaves, 
seeming a presence of mystery and sympathy. And, as I stopped 
at sight of the veiled figure at the lattice, lo! I heard a sighing and a 
lamenting and words from the voice of the veiled figure saying: 
‘O Tusilla, O fair Tusilla, wherefore, wherefore art thou Tusilla? 
Of what use to thee is thy beauty, thy slim, polished-ivory form 
and thy little waist that knoweth not embracings? Ah! woe to 
thee! woe for thy youth! Lovesickness is upon thee, and yet thou 
knowest not love. Sorrow, sorrow is with thee] The Lilac Rose 
is not brought thee. Thy father but mocketh thee. Verily, the 
Vizier careth not for thee his daughter, He treateth thee but as a 
child—and thou, hapless Tusilla, thou as a child art as obedient 
and as pliant before him as the willow wand. How long shall this 
be, wretched one? Wilt thou not in justice to thy self, to thy 
youthful beauty, take thine own life in thine own hands, and seek 
freedom?” 

Hearing these words, O my hearers, my heart was struck with 
a sudden terror and dismay. I felt convinced that the distressed 
Tusilla was meditating suicide. 

I could not endure the thought of that fair, sweet life being 
brought to confusion by the hands of despair. Hastily, therefore, 
I cried out from below the lattice by the swaying planes: ‘Stay 
thy hand, O fair, unhappy maiden, virtuous and chaste! Despair 
notl Act not thus in frenzy against thy so sweet life. Perchance 
there is one thou wouldst kill at the self-same instant and by the 
self-same blow. Truly the lover cannot live without the loved one, 
and surely right well and wisely hath the poet written: 


‘I was alone, before love came; 
Before love came, and lit the flame 
Of soul’s desire. 
O soul’s desire, this kindled flame 
Thyself thou littest, when love came. 
No more without thee may I live! 
Take but the light thy love did give — 
That self-same hour, O soul’s desire, 
J shall expire!’ 
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* Listen, O fair one, listen, virtuous daughter of a noble house, 
and if I bring thee tidings of pain and darkness and sorrow, yet 
therein nevertheless is hidden the hope of pleasure, the light of 
happiness and the joy of love. Fortify, therefore, thy heart, O fair 
Tusilla, fairest.” 

Upon hearing my passionate remonstrances, O my hearers, the 
fair veiled figure withdrew from the lattice, and I heard lamenta- 
tion upon lamentation, and I made sure tears were flowing 
fast, and I feared greatly, lest the stecl of despair should ere 
Jong flash in anguish, releasing the distressed spirit of the fair 
Tusilla. 

While, however, I was anxiously dcbating what course to 
take, the veiled Tusilla again came forward to the lattice, 
and spake to me: ‘O thou unknown, who comest to my 
lattice with veiled words of mystery, and complainest of love, 
if indeed thou be sincere, make plain token thereof, for who 
can resist the beauty of truth? Let thy sincerity draw aside the 
veil of mystery, so that the fair face of truth shine forth and 
entavish my heart.” 

Now at these words, and at the sound of the voice of the desired 
beloved addressing me, silence descended upon me and a mute- 
ness J could not break. My tongue was chained. Therefore I took 
the white roses (all fresh that I had in my hand), and, wrapping 
them carefully in a piece torn from the cloth of my inner garment, 
I threw them thus to the lattice of Tusilla, placing my fingers upon 
my lips in sign of secrecy. 

Thereafter for a while the fair Tusilla remained pensive. Then 
she threw down to me a note, wherein were written these verses: 


‘Love maketh bold. Can faint-heart, then, 

Lay claim to love, and not from men 

Earn sheer contempt? 

Love maketh bold. 

Why, faint-heart, bringest thou a rose 

Whose chaste white petals clear disclose 

Pale cheeks of solitude and separation sore? 

[were better go thy way, and trouble me no more.” 
beet 
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To which verses I hastily with trembling hand wrote in reply: 
‘Death blanched the fair ruddiness from the red rose petals; for 
death struck and brought delays; and yet, perchance, without these 
delays, union were yet more remote. Mayest thou live, O fair 
Tusillal Death claims thy father, and leaves thee free. Thy lover’s 
passion, O fair Tusilla, perforce must wait until thy fair hand 
setteth aside the iron barriers of thy grief.’ 

Scarcely had this my message reached the white hand of the 
fair Tusilla, when came noise of a party of attendants arriving, 
and, fearing to be observed, I hastily withdrew; but not before 
the veiled Tusilla had made a sign that my addresses were not in 
vain, but that secrecy was paramount. 

But, O my hearers, the night hath well advanced and behoveth 
me not to keep you wakeful from your beds. Know then, in brief, 
that from the time of receiving the gift of the white roses from 
my hand and the attainment of freedom by the death of her father 
the Vizier, the health of the fair, distressed Tusilla rapidly te- 
established itself, and having (most gracious lady) conferred upon 
my unworthiness the supreme favour of her hand, the fair Tusilla 
thus restored to me the very rose-estates from which the injustice 
of her father the Vizier had aforetime ousted my own father in the 
days of my childhood. 

Trust, then, firmly is. God, say I. May His Name be ever 
praised! for He is the Merciful, the All-Wise, and He accom- 
plisheth justice by ways man cannot foresee, and out of great 
hardships and perils He blesseth mightily. Praise, then, His Namel 


With these words the first of the merchants, the perfume- 
sellers, concluded his narration of the story of the robbery amongst 
the rose leaves. 

The guests, having expressed their satisfaction and gratitude 
to the merchant for having caused the company to spend the 
evening so agreeably, thereupon rose and betook themselves to 
sleep, 

Alcassim found that his soreness and stiffness had considerably 
increased by reason of sitting still in attentive listening, and, when 
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he laid his aching bones upon the bare mattress, that, too, seemed 
harder and less comfortable than on the previous night. Yet sleep 
soon put an end to discomfort, and Alcassim woke not until the 
Azan sounded in the first light of dawn. Then desire to rise came 
upon him, but the forces of weariness weighed him down, and 
achings held him nailed to his mattress, so that the sounding of 
the words ‘Prayer is better than sleep!’ was as a sword piercing him 
as he lay weighed down with weariness. Ere the sun had risen, 
however, Alcassim left his hard mattress, rubbed his limbs to 
refresh them, performed the ablution, and thereafter recited the 
divinely ordained prayers. Then, returning, he partook of food, 
and, considering his case, decided not to leave the Khan for that 
day, but to rest. To this the heavy-limbed Feruzi, keeper of the 
Khan, made no demur. 

So passed the day quietly, and the affairs of the Perfume-sellers 
detained them that day in Damghatabad. 

When, therefore, evening descended and supper was set, friend- 
ship and conviviality reigned over the guests in the dim-lit hall, 
as on the previous evening. 

The black-bearded Ghulaspir was in high spirits, occasioned 
partly by the arrival that day of his own caravan, and partly by 
the rest enjoyed after hard travelling. The companivnship of his 
aforetime friend and boon companion, Feruzi, contributed also in 
no little degree to augment his joy. 

‘Hol my Feruzi, my boon companion,’ said Ghulaspir heartily, 
‘days like this, renewing old friendship, make us feel we truly 
live. Absence and perils and hardships are at once forgotten; the 
blood courses swiftly through our veins, and our bosoms expand 
with cheerfulness. A night surely of commemoration this—one 
long to be remembered|” 

“Truly, O Ghulaspir, O comrade of a thousand perils,” replied 
the heavy-limbed Feruzi, ‘gladness danceth within me at sight of 
thee. Dost thou recall our last parting? Night was over us; 
ambush was around us; in secret we separated. Thou, in disguise, 
didst flee to the hill district of Pal-gari, while I contrived to hide 
myself amid the ruins of El-Uzzal. Ah! what contrasts spring up 
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as life runneth her unforeseen course! What a change indeed from 
my state of wretchedness then, hunted and in poverty, to the 
happy condition of my life now, dwelling at ease and in security 
as the son of affluence!’ 

Wherefore, at the invitation of the second merchant, seller of 
perfumes, the hospitable Feruzi, heavy-limbed and beaming, 
recounted the strange vicissitudes which had raised him from the 
state of a penniless fugitive to that of established opulence. 

And the time passed by unconsidered, so that not till the night 
had far advanced did the huge-limbed Feruzi conclude the story 
of his attainment of wealth, Then the guests within the dim-lit 
hall rose, and, with expressions of thanks mingled with congratu- 
lation, betook themselves aside to their mattresses around the 
wall, 

Then shouted the massive-limbed Feruzi, stretching himself 
and yawning vastly: ‘Ho! slaves, ho! replenish the lamps and make 
ready for sleep.” 

At the sound of the voice of the keeper of the Khan slaves 
entered quickly. The lamps were replenished. Some then were 
extinguished, so that over the hall darkness and light mingled 
in a pleasurable gloom conducive to sleep. 

So passed the hours of darkness, until, at the first grey gleam of 
dawn, sounded the Azan in the stillness, and the sleepers woke to 
life. The ablution was performed, and the divinely ordained 
prayers were recited. Alcassim, refreshed by the night’s rest, 
found his limbs lighter and his sorenesses much reduced, 

Having taken a light repast, Alcassim left the Khan and again 
walked in the streets of Damghatabad. In the fresh sunlight 
everything was stir and bustle, both of man and beast. The wind 
blew strongly from the north-west, stirring the dust in eddies, 
and pressing the garments against the forms, refreshing the senses 
and outlining veiled beauty. 

Alcassim’s steps soon brought him to a large open place, the 
scene of crowded life and movement, hubbub and colour, even 
the market-place, With idle curiosity Alcassim walked in the 
market. Here were silks; here were strung fish, dried in the sun; 
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here sat the sellers of dried fruits, almonds, figs, raisins and dates; 
here sat the dealers in grain, rice, millet, fresh flour and plain 
meal-cakes, piled in flatness. Here were the makers of shoes, the 
cobblers, and by their sides were ranged the rows of sandals, 
shoes and slippers; footgear stoutly made for the soldier and the 
daintiness of slippers for the hareem. 

So Alcassim walked with the object only of curiosity, and soon 
lo} he was passing by the shops of the jewellers. There, besides 
pearls and gems and precious stones displayed, were ornaments of 
gold and silver, necklaces, bracelets, arm-bands and anklets and 
rings of various devices for the fingers. 

The sight of the riches of the jewellers pleased Alcassim most, 
though indeed the money in his purse was but little, even five 
pieces of gold. 

Now, of the rings displayed before the youthful eyes of Alcassim 
was one of silver, having a device upon it, even a signet-ring, 
bearing the motto engraven: ‘Fear God!’ This captivated Al- 
cassim, so that, after a slight bargaining, the silver signet-ring 
became his for the sum of two gold pieces. 

Placing the ring upon the little finger of his left hand, Alcassim 
left the booths of the jewellers, and, wearying of the market, 
tumed again into the streets of the town; and there passed him 
water-carriers, backs bowed beneath the weight of water-skins, 
camels, laden with grain, and porters bearing furniture and pro- 
visions, and the narrowness of the way caused one of the porters, 
the bearers of furniture, to collide with Alcassim, so that both fell; 
and the furniture was broken, even a table, inlaid with ivory. 

Recriminations then ensued and a hubbub in the narrow place, 
the porters crying out against Alcassim for compensation, and 
Alcassim blaming the clumsiness of the porter, who was carrying 
the table. 

At length some wealthy merchants intervened, and, finding the 
matter was not one that would be amicably settled in the open 
street, undertook to go with Alcassim unto the owner of the 
table, that justice might be accomplished. To this Alcassim made 
no demur. 
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Proceeding, then, with the porter and the merchants, Alcassim 
arrived at the entrance-gate to the house of a scribe, one skilled in 
calligraphy, and over the gate of the house were letterings and 
arabesques in the most approved style. 

A slave in seemly dress opened to them, and, learning their 
business, admitted them to an ante-chamber, bare save for five 
rugs, whereon squatted five scribes busy with pens and ink-horns. 

‘The five scribes paid but brief attention to Alcassim, the porter 
and the merchants, but continued their writing, until the master 
of the house at length entered from an inner chamber; whereupon, 
even as one man, the five scribes set aside their writing and waited 
in silence. 

The merchants, having saluted the owner of the house, the 
scribe, explained the cause of their visit: ‘Lo! the beauty of thine 
inlaid table, O thou father of cunning penmanship, hath been 
bruised, hath been broken, and the case lieth for compensation 
between this porter and this youth.” 

So had they proceeded to prolong the affair with words, had 
not Alcassim stepped forward with impatience and cried out: 
‘Let the matter be settled! Now that we have entered the presence 
of the owner of the delicate table, this is easy. Dismiss the porter 
without blame. Tell me the amount of compensation, and I am 
ready to pay.’ 

The scribe, the owner of the house, smiled benignly at the 
hurried words of Alcassim. ‘Nay! nay! O son of generous coun- 
tenance,” he cried, ‘let thy words suffice. No payment is requisite.’ 

But Alcassim strengthened himself in his offer, and made firm 
that justice should be done. “Take at least these two pieces of 
gold and satisfaction,’ said Alcassim, ‘is upon us all.’ 

But the scribe, taking his turban from his head and shaking his 
gtey locks, refused resolutely to receive so great a sum. So at 
length, more to humour the youthfulness of Alcassim than desir- 
ing aught of payment, the scribe accepted the price of compensa- 
tion at one piece of gold. 

‘The porter and the merchants thereupon departed with salu- 
tations of contentment, and the five scribes took up their pens and 
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returned to their writing; but the scribe, the owner of the house, 
spake, addressing Alcassim: ‘O youth, O son of just dealing, 
affection and compassion and respect for thee hath entered my 
heart. I pray thee, therefore, prolong thy visit and prolong my 
gladness,’ 

To this Alcassim consented. 

In a little while a collation was prepared. Slaves with silent fect, 
wearing well-ordered garments of cleanness, passed swiftly to and 
fro. When all was ready, the scribe, even the sheikh, the owner 
of the house, made a signal to the five scribes, and they ceased their 
writing, rose and partook of the repast with Alcassim. 

The meal accomplished and the hands washed, the sheikh then 
addressed Alcassim: ‘O youth, O generous-minded, behold these 
scribes and thou mayst profit by their case. These five are the 
sons of endeavour, the patient, the seckers of perfection. The 
ardour of desire for the perfection of calligraphy devoureth them. 
They persistently pursue the charms of divine penmanship, No 
wages do they receive, but rather do they pay for the privilege of 
learning, of becoming masters of the consummate beauty of mind- 
melting letters. I, indeed, the sheikh of scribes, befriend them on 
their path, I help them; bur the atrainment of their desire rests 
with themselves. Only by their own exertions can they achicve. 
When they commence, I bid them write out the forms of an ad- 
mired passage, even one hundred and one times. When they have 
done this, I look at the seventy-fifth copy, or perhaps the cightieth 
copy, and I make my decision as to their progress and their abilities 
entirely upon the consideration of the one copy selected; the rest 
I disregard entirely. If the copy show weakness or manifest fault, 
I make my decision accordingly, increasing the difficulty of the 
way. To the weak I give a glove and bid them labour at the 
perfections of a fresh passage, until I behold weariness of the flesh 
overtake them. To the faulty I issue my order, and lol they are 
set amidst distraction and difficulties and interruptions. Their 
eyes are tempted aside from their task by pleasurable sights, and 
their ears are now disturbed with sounds of horror, now seduced 
by dulcet tones of harmony. Yet, during this time of testing and 
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hardening, I stand by them and my presence is an encouragement 
to them to persist in the way of perfection, so that after 2 time 
sights and sounds distract them not at all from forming the 
letters of beauty and the graceful words of wisdom.” 

And Alcassim marvelled. 

The sheikh of the scribes then drew Alcassim to one side, and 
said to him: ‘O youth, upon whose face is set the promise of 
perfection, out of my affection towards thee and out of my wish 
to set thy feet steadfastly in the guarded paths of security, consent 
now and I will accept thee as a favoured pupil under my tutelage, 
so that in the shortest time thou become proficient in calligraphy 
and in the excellencies of penmanship. Once thou hast attained 
to such a degree of elevation, and hast become an accomplished. 
master of the art of fair writing, thy position is assured, thy liveli- 
hood certified unto thee for the length of thy life, and, if it be the 
Will of God (Whose Name be praised!), trouble shall not assail 
thee all thy days. What sayest thou?” 

But the countenance of Alcassim straightway became clouded, 
even as when, upon a day of early springtime, the wind driveth 
the huge broken clouds along tempestuously and in an instant 
the kindly smile of the sunshine is overcast. Then replied Alcassim 
to the sheikh: ‘My heart feeleth cramped and distaste overpowereth 
me with the afflictions of nausea. Saving thy presence and the 
kindness of thine intentions, my tongue would roll off the out~ 
pourings of invective and scatter scorn over the fields of reproach. 
Out upon thy suggestion, O sheikh! Out upon the vista of such 
dreariness! Wouldst thou ask me to bow my head and let the 
years of monotony tread in tedium over my life-long weariness? 
Out, I say! Hast thou never been young? I must have change! 
J must travel! Adventure is the light of my eyes. I must livel’ 

Thereat the sheikh, the kindly master of calligraphy, bowed his 
head for an instant, as sorrow and regret flowed over him. Yet 
soon calm returned to him, and with tranquil voice he loosed his 
unruffied words: ‘There is no strength but in God, the High, the 
Great! Assuredly He is sufficient as a Protector to thee. Youth 
driveth thee; yet youth is good!’ 
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So Alcassim departed from the house of the shcikh, the scribe, 
and his thoughts turned again towards the Khan, and he desired 
to make his way thither. The hour was the time of the afternoon 
prayer, and, having passed by the market, Alcassim found himself 
nigh to the Mosque of Ali. He therefore entered and attended 
the prayer (for surely this is requisite upon the Believers). 

Now, leaving the Mosque of Ali, Alcassim hastened his steps 
towards the Khan, and it was ordained that he should pass by the 
booth of the armourer; and lo! the armourer was by his booth, 
usied in the display of armour and equipment; and the shining 
weapons clashed and rattled together beneath the armourer’s 
hands. 

The youthful Alcassim stopped perforce, and ardour kindled 
within him and forgetfulness of the Khan. Dagycrs, sabres, short- 
swords, curved sheaths and jewelled hilts—Alcassim surveyed 
them with the close scrutiny of interest, when suddenly one 
sword from the rest stood out clearly and unmistakably, the 
remainder becoming dim and shadowy, as it might be false phan- 
toms. There was the sword! With the curved beauty of its 
sheath, inlaid with pearl and silver, it seemed to cry out to Al- 
cassim: ‘O master, my hilt is for thy hand. Make haste! Purchase 
me! buy me! Spare not thy money, jest another possess me!” 

And while Alcassim gazed at the sword, lo! out came the owner 
of the booth, the armourer, and in his hands was a saddle. Behold- 
ing the saddle, Alcassim thought at once of Morning Star. How 
well it would become him, his well-loved horse! Alcassim thought 
also of his own sorenesses; how haply the saddle, being comfort- 
ably made, would bring himself easement in riding. 

When, therefore, the armourer had hung up the saddle, and was 
returning inside his booth, Alcassim followed him. 

‘O armourer,’ said Alcassim, ‘Peace be with thee! I desire a 
sword. Hast thou any that might be serviceable?” 

And the armourer replied: ‘And upon thee be peace, O youth! 
Yeal many swords have I, and of fine temper and of excellent 
workmanship and keen defenders of their jewelled scabbards! 
Behold! What thinkest thou!’ and the armourer waved his hand 
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towards the crowded side of his booth, which gleamed weapon- 
covered. 

Alcassim stepped towards them and examined them with care 
for some time, then, ‘Nay! O armourer, O father of the gleaming 
steel,” said Alcassim, ‘I care not for these; none of these suit me! 
Tt seems ] must leave thee and thy weapons without profit either 
to thee or to me, Hast thou naught besides?” 

Now these words vexed the armourer, for all that day he had 
sold but little, He therefore replied: ‘Many, O youth, have praised 
these weapons; but, if thou desirest others, verily! I.can undertake 
to find thee a sword that shall please thee —though it be the death 
of many another, Come thou, then, without.’ 

Alcassim accordingly went out with the armourer into the street, 
and, after examining several swords, asked the price of the speci- 
ally desired sword within the curved sheath of silver and pearl. 

“That, O youth,’ replied the armourer, ‘thou mayst purchase of 
me for three pieces of gold; though, indeed, it is likely that it 
cost me five to obtain; but times are hard.’ 

‘That is too much, too much indeed!’ said Alcassim, remember- 
ing that his ready money was but two pieces of gold. ‘Let us 
leave it; perhaps a cheap saddle will content me; for I see thou 
hast such,’ But the armourer began to regret the high and hasty 
price he had put upon the sword. ‘O youth,’ he cried, ‘the 
generous-minded live long and flourish. The sword suiteth thee, 
and I desire not that thou depart from me dissatisfied and with no 
bargain made between us. Let, therefore, the sword be thine for 
two pieces of gold.’ 

Alcassim, however, replied not, but still looked towards the 
saddle which, though not decorative, had the appearance both 
of strength and of comfort. Alcassim then stretched out his hand 
and became absorbed in the examination of the saddle: whereupon 
hunger smote within the stomach of the armourer, and he remem- 
bered that he had taken but little money all that day. The delay 
and seeming indifference of Alcassim towards the sword sharpened 
the pangs of hunger within the armourer, so that, catching Alcas- 
sim by the arm, he spake quickly near his ear: ‘O youth, let not a 
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lost opportunity turn to 2 lifelong regret! Sooner than that I 
would offer thee the sword with the saddle added thereto for the 
little sam of two gold pieces. What sayest thou?” 

‘O armourer, O father of gleaming weapons,’ replied Alcassim, 
‘be it as thou wilt. I accept thine offer, and the bargain between us 
is made.’ 

So the two pieces of gold were paid, and Alcassim took the 
saddle of cloth and the sword of silver and pearl inlay, and re- 
turned with them to the Khan, light-hearted and light in pocket, 

At the Khan all was in readiness for the sunset prayer. The 
Azan had sounded, and those who had not left to attend the prayer 
at the mosque, prayed together within the Khan. 

Alcassim threw down his new purchases, and, after due ablu- 
tion, joined the worshippers in the Khan. 

And now darkness had set in once again, and the lamps were 
lit within the Khan, and the heavy-limbed Feruzi became loud- 
voiced and vehement in hastening the slaves hither and thither, 
making all in order for the night. 

At length quiet returned, and the supper was set, and the 
guests were summoned to the dim-lit hall, where still shone the 
inscription blazoned on the wall: ‘Allah loveth those who pay.” 

O happy time and carefree! when, the trouble and turmoil of 
the day effaced from the mind, there gathers together a friendly 
company with cheerful conversation; when as yet the anxicties of 
the morrow invade not and the breasts are expansive, genial! 

So was it in the Khan; the huge-limbed Feruzi beamed upon the 
board, even towards the slaves becoming indulgent and gentle. 
And now, the desire of food having been satiated and the slaves 
having retired, spake the heavy-limbed Feruzi to the three mer- 
chants, sellers of perfume: ‘O our guests, purveyors of the sweet- 
nesses distilled from petals, hath good fortune betided you this 
day in this our Damghatabad?” 

‘Goad, yea, good fortune,’ they replied, ‘hath attended us this 
day, so that we desire to delay our departure. And, were it 
not for this good fortune, we were intending to depart on the 
morrow.” 
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‘And pray, what manner of good fortune befell you?’ asked the 
heavy-limbed Feruzi. 

‘We met with an agent of the Shah,’ replied the merchants, ‘and 
he purchased from us forty bottles of our finest attar, and we ex- 
pect further dealings with him on the morrow. Not since we 
traded on behalf of the Lady of the Seven Jars of Perfume have 
we met so fortunate a day, nor so profitable.” 

‘And who,’ asked the heavy-limbed Feruzi, ‘was the Lady of the 
Seven Jars of Perfume?” 

‘The fair Zainab, daughter of the Sahib-us-sook of Mergh,’ 
replied the merchant, ‘and wonderful is the recital of that event!’ 

‘Speak, then, O merchant, O seller of perfumes,’ said the host 
Feruzi, ‘the time is apt and the company gathered.’ 

So the merchant, the perfume-seller, recounted his story, and 
his hearers in the dim-lit hall in the Khan expressed their approval. 

‘Then rose the massive-limbed Feruzi, keeper of the Khan, and, 
having stretched himself hugely, cried out: ‘The night weareth 
on and sleep welcometh; ho! slaves, ho! It is meet that thy needs, 
O Ghulaspir, my boon companion, and the needs of our guests, 
the three metchants, sellers of perfume, should find attention. 
Ho! slaves, ho!” 

Then the slaves entered, and Alcassim watched them, as they 
hurried to and fro in the dim-lit hall, moving the lamps, arranging 
the mattresses, clearing and straightening; and upon the wail, lit 
by the flickering of the lights, blazed the clear-wrought inscrip- 
tion: ‘ALLAH LOVETH THOSE WHO PAY.” 

So the slaves extinguished the lamps, save two, one at each end 
of the hall, and departed; and the guests composed themselves 
upon their mattresses, save the black-bearded Ghulaspir, who 
seemed wide awake, restless and loth to sleep. 

Alcassim, as he lay upon his mattress, watched the hardy, toil- 
toughened form of Ghulaspir pacing the length of the dim-lit 
hall and speaking from time to time to the host Feruzi; and Ghul- 
aspir took a dagger from his robe and cried laughingly: ‘Ha! 
my beon companion Feruzi, we must keep our hands in practice! 
‘We must keep our eyes alert and not forget that 2 timely thrust or 
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a swift parry may extend the length of our days. Ha! behold! 
exercise improveth the muscles and aideth the hand and the cye.’ 

Saying this, the black-bearded Ghulaspir sprang forward 
swiftly, lunged and thrust several times, retired and thrust again, 
then drew himself up, quickly plunged the dagger back into its 
sheath, and, showing not the least discomposure from his efforts, 
walked across to the mattress whereon reclined the huge-limbed 
Feruzi, and, drawing a yet longer dagger, ‘Ha! Feruzi,’ he cticd, 
‘dost thou remember the days when our lives depended upon the 
deaths of others? Ha? So! and so! and sol’ and each time the 
sinewy form of Ghulaspir lunged and struck, cither with the right 
hand or with the left. 

Alcassim began to wish the restless, black-bearded brigand 
would desist and remember that the hair-raising past was but 
little, if any, part of the present, where trod soft-footed sleep. 
But it was not to be. With an agite leap Ghulaspir sprang back 
from the mattress of Feruzi, sheathed his dagger, and, in an instant, 
had drawn a glimmering scimitar; and the dim light of the two 
lamps gleamed upon the curved blade, as quicker and quicker it 
whirled in all manner of circles and curves in the deft hands of the 
indefatigable brigand Ghulaspir. 

Now the slaves had left upon the table a large plate, having 
thereon a dough cake. The twirling form of Ghulaspir, sur- 
rounded by the gleamings of the scimitar, now approached the 
table, and the words came, ‘Ha! let me try my skill!’ So the 
gleamings of the scimitar scintillated, and a dainty slice leapt from 
the cake and reposed upon the table; then again, and again, and 
again, thrice was the whirling and flashing, and thrice a dainty 
slice leapt from the cake into the air and fell neatly upon the table, 
even where the first slice rested. 

Ghulaspir then ceased; sheathed his scimitar and cried, 
‘Enough!’ 

Alcassim had watched the gyrations of Ghulaspir and the gleam- 
ings of his scimitar with wide-eyed wonder, sitting upon his 
mattress still as any stock. When the black-bearded Ghulaspir 
had ceased his movements and had retumed to continue speaking 
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with the host Feruzi, Alcassim crept off his mattress and quickly 
went to the table. So he touched the dough cake, and his eyes had 
not deceived him. There lay the four thin slices, and there re- 
mained the uncut portion of the cake. 

Then Alcassim returned to his mattress, settled himself down 
and went the way of sleep, while in his ears sounded the deep 
voices of the brigand Ghulaspir and of the host Feruzi by turns: 
‘that day’ . . ‘ten I slew’ . . . ‘without food’ . . . ‘gold in bags’ 
«+. ‘the women screamed’... ‘my horse stumbled’ . . . till at last 
sleep submerged his senses. 

Alcassim woke with the grey light of dawn, and the notes of 
the Azan were still sounding, calling the faithful to prayer. 

Alcassim found himself greatly refreshed by his night’s slumber, 
and leapt from his mattress with alacrity. 

Then the ablution was performed and the divinely ordained 
prayers were said. The keeper of the Khan, the guests, the 
merchants, the brigand, Alcassim and the slaves, alike and to- 
gether, prostrated themselves submissively before their Maker, 
the One, the Most Merciful (Praise to His Name, the High! the 
Exalted!) 

So began the fourth day of Alcassim’s stay at the Khan—a day 
that was destined to be fraught with a sharp change for Alcassim. 

When preparations for the business of the day had been made 
and the merchants had set everything in order for their departure, 
the early morning meal was set and partaken of heartily, but rather 
hurriedly, as the advancing day called for action. 

Alcassim, feeling himself now quite recovered from his bodily 
soreness and chafings and his limbs hardened once more into a 
condition to endure a day in the saddle, bethought himself to 
continue his journey. Therefore he first called to his syce, Gon- 
drescaz, and told him of his intention. ‘O Gondrescaz,’ said 
Alcassim, ‘O my syce, the morning is fine; my limbs are re- 
covered, and no doubt also thou art weary of waiting idly here in 
the Khan of Damghatabad. Let us therefore away! onwards to 
new scenes, fresh faces! Perhaps fortune will attend us and fling 
us of her bounty.’ The syce, having readily fallen in with this 
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suggestion, Alcassim continued with light-hearted confidence, 
‘Good! thou art ready and willing. Fetch me, then, my chief 
treasure, my tireless comrade of the way, my matchless horse, even 
Morning Star.’ 

Quickly the syce obeyed, and Alcassim stroked the neck and 
forehead of Morning Star with fondling hand, while the syce 
was arranging the baggage and attending to his own mount. 

Next Alcassim went for a moment into the Khan, when lo! a 
volley of thoughts assailed him rapidly. His own possessions he 
must take with him on the journcy. He therefore brought out 
the new saddle he had purchased, and gave it over to the syce with 
order to set it securely upon the back of Morning Star. Then 
again Alcassim reflected —his sword, his ring. The ring was 
upon his finger, and very soon Alcassim had girded on the sword 
of silver and pearl inlay that he had purchased from the armourer 
in Damghatabad, and he was on the point of setting forth, when 
he noticed before him the massive form of Feruzi, the huge- 
limbed. 

Verily, the stature of Feruzi seemed cven more gigantic than 
upon the previous evening and his mighty limbs more menacing 
to Alcassim’s movements. It was as if suddenly a wall had been 
built across his way, and Alcassim heard the voice of Feruzi 
bombarding him with heavy words: ‘Ho! hot-headed youth, 
whither away, indeed, so fast? © Alcassim, O heedless youth, 
seekest thou new adventures so hurriedly before thou hast finished 
with the old? But perhaps thou art forgetful; perhaps merely it is 
that thy memory serveth thee not well. Come, then, Ict us put 
it to the test! Come for a brief moment, O Alcassim, with 
mel’ 

The host Feruzi then conducted Alcassim into the Khan, even 
again into the spacious hall, and, when they were there arrived, 
spake to him as follows: ‘O youth, behold this is a Khan, a guest- 
house, a place of passage; few there be that sojourn here for long. 
Lo! now upon this wall of the guest-chamber here, what readest 
thou?” 

So Alcassim lifted his eyes; but, reading, his heart sank. The 
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inscription stood clearly out, and he read the message of no doubt- 
ful meaning: ‘ALLAH LOVETH THOSE wHo Pay.’ And swiftly 
Alcassim remembered that he had spent the portion of money 
the kindly Hami-Raz, the agéd merchant, had left with him on the 
departure of the merchants Ali ibn Sad and Mirdush from Dam- 
ghatabad to Asterabad and Setapolis and Kermanlik. Yea, 
Alcassim, as a lightning flash, recalled how he had spent the money 
in Damghatabad; how he had bought the ring, the sword and the 
saddle; and how the dancers had filled him with delight, but had 
left him with pockets lightened. 

Ab! a swift volley of thoughts swept over him; and Alcassim 
hung down his youthful head, abashed before the massive, silent 
form of the keeper of the Khan, Feruzi. At length, as the silence 
continued and Feruzi spoke not, Alcassim summoned his courage, 
and the tongue within his mouth seemed dry as he uttered the 
words: ‘O my host, O Feruzi, keeper of the Khan, it is even so. 
To pay is best; and not one outstrippeth the excellence of those 
who pay. How, then, shall it be in my case? To what must the 
youth have recourse, who standeth penniless before thee? Nay, 
herein is an impasse and a case of trouble, save there be in thee any 
kindliness.’ 

‘Nay, O youth,’ interrupted Feruzi quickly, ‘how should there 
be any kindliness in me, when in thy pocket there are no pence? 
Out! think thee to speak sensel’ 

“Well, then,’ replied Alcassim shortly, ‘what can be done?’ 

So the massive-limbed Feruzi kept silence for a while in rage, 
striding with sounding steps up and down the guest-hall, then 
stopped. “Yes, yes,’ he said, ‘payment must be made,’ and, turning 
to Alcassim, who stood still by the table with restless fingers in 
deep discomfort, ‘O youth,’ said Feruzi, ‘thou hast a horse; that 
shall be thy payment; I ask no more. Deliver thy horse to me and 
thou art free to depart.’ 

Then Alcassim sprang aside from the table, clenching his hands 
together in surprise and indignation, but with an effort he mastered 
his temper, and spake slowly but with full meaning from his 
heart: ‘Give thee my horse for a few pence, or a few pounds I 
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owe thee! That can never be! Think again, O mighty-limbed 
Feruzi, and speak not of things impossible.’ 

Now these words of Alcassim, spoken deliberately with con- 
trolled anger, were as the sting of the gad-fly, maddening some 
mettled steed at pasture, Rage descended redly upon the large 
Feruzi. He crashed his fists upon the table, and strode towards 
Alcassim. ‘Imp!’ he cried, ‘insolent stripling! petty coxcomb of 
Satanic impudence! Thou wilt pay neither in money nor in goods! 
What is this?’ and the mighty Feruzi leapt upon Alcassim, who 
was bravely preparing to defend himself when the black-bearded 
Ghulaspir entered the hall seeking Feruzi. 

‘The brigand’s entrance saved an unequal struggle. Feruzi drew 
back, and soon with quick, heated wards had informed Ghulaspir 
of the situation. Ghulaspir stroked his black beard for a moment, 
then cried: ‘Ha! what is this? O my boon companion Feruzi, the 
young hot-head makes payment neither in moncy nor in goods. 
The case is easy. Constrain him, then, to work for thee, Thou 
hast need of service; thou hast need of slaves; the youth is strong. 
Is thy difficulty solved?” 

Now this course, suggested by Ghulaspir, seemed to be agree- 
able to Feruzi; and Alcassim could make no demur, but was rather 
ready to make repayment in this manner. To work, even at menial 
tasks, seemed preferable to sacrificing his much-loved horse, 
Morning Star. 

So was it accordingly agreed; and the young Alcassim took off 
his clothes of freedom and donned the service garments handed to 
him by Feruzi, the keeper of the Khan, 

‘Then spake the huge-limbed Feruzi, and calmness had returned 
to him: ‘O youth, the time of thy service here with me shall be 
seven days. That period shall suffice for thy deficiency of wealth, 
and thereafter thou art free—master of thine own affairs, and I 
bid thee a kindly good-bye.’ And Alcassim assented, 

Arrived then a party of the slaves, four stout fellows, having 
axes and on the point of setting out for the cutting of fuel. And 
Feruzi called to the headman of the slaves, and said: ‘O thou, 
Gorta, bring an extra axe, for here is another comrade for thy 
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party. See that he worketh well and idleth not. Perchance thou 
wilt find he needeth training.’ 

Accordingly Alcassim was set to work with the party of slaves; 
and he endured the heat of the day, chopping and hewing in the 
woodland away across the rocky hill-side. And the party returned 
not until the late afternoon before the sun had set. So, reaching 
the Khan, they gladly cast their loads to the ground; and applied 
their lips to the welcoming water-bottles, set ready within the 
enclosure. 

After the sunset prayer, fresh duties were assigned to Alcassim, 
who, apart from his aches and pains, scratches and bruises, remind- 
ing him of his woodcutting experiences, found himself continually 
reflecting upon the strangeness of his position. Lo! now he, who 
yesterday was one of the guests and sat down to the repast at the 
supper-table in company with the host Feruzi and the merchants 
and the guests, now found himself hurrying to and fro with dishes 
and cloths and utensils with the slaves. His cheap, coarse gat- 
ments, moreover, pleased him not in the least, 

However, Alcassim did his best, and upset the dishes only once; 
and that was when, approaching the table, a sudden twinge from 
his bruises made him stumble. 

When the supper had been served in the dim-lit hall, there was 
general work to be done with the other slaves round the cook- 
house, where was much buffoonery, ribaldry and merriment, and a 
little scouring of dishes, Alcassim liked this part of the work 
least of all, and was glad when the time came to return to the 
supper-hall and remove the dishes and set everything in order. 
And as he brought round to the guests the towels and the basins 
and the water for the washing of hands, his eyes continually rested 
upon the inscription, shining upon the wall within the dim-lit 
hall: ALLAH LOVETH THOSE WHO PAY. So he sighed a little and 
determined that in time he would be one of the affluent, those who 
know not what they spend, or what they receive, rolling in the 
ocean of riches. 

So passed the evening, and the lamps were replenished, and at 
length the loud cries of the huge-limbed Feruzi resounded in the 
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lateness of the night, calling the slaves. So Alcassim hurried to 
the halt with his companion slaves, and the mattresses were 
arranged and the lamps extinguished in the dim-lit hall, except 
for the two lamps, one at each end of the long table, left dimly 
burning. 

The slaves then withdrew, and Alcassim (fecling very strange) 
withdrew with them to the slaves’ quarters to seck sleep. Would 
any sleep visit him amidst such strangeness? 

The quarters were very bare, only fairly clean, and, what was 
perhaps worst of all, very cramped. One of the tiny compartments 
of the hut had to serve for three of the slaves, and Alcassim, having 
for some time vainly endeavoured to make himself casy and com- 
fortable enough so as to settle to sleep, got up from the floor of 
the tiny compartment, and, leaving the two slaves more at their 
ease, flung himself down outside on the bare ground beneath the 
stars. Alcassim, having room to stretch himself out, felt great 
relief, except that the hardness of the ground pressed uncomfort- 
ably upon his bruises and sorenesses; and, as he lay restfully gazing 
at the bright stars overhead, he heard the two slaves in the com- 
partment of the hut conversing together; and the small night-lamp 
was burning by the door of the hut, 

Alcassim did not intend to listen to the words of the two slaves. 
His thoughts had been for sleep; but the outside air was wakeful 
and a slight breeze came freshly, driving sleep away before it. 

Alcassim heard no more; for sleep descended upon him, until 
the dawn shot her first grey arrows, banishing the night; and a 
mist was over the encampment and the compound, and Alcassim 
was cold and his clothes were damp and his limbs were stiff from 
bmises. So he arose and stood painfully upon his feet, saying: 
“Yea; verily, this is even the same Alcassim who aforetime slept 
warmly in a comfortable bed and wearied himself with ennui. 
‘What has happened to me?” 

So Alcassim walked about briskly to make himself warm and 
his limbs easy. 

Now, that morning, after the preparation for the day had been 
made and the early morning meal taken, the huge-limbed Feruzi 
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called the headman of the slaves, even Gorta, and said: ‘O Gorta, 
headman and overseer of the slaves, there is fuel now in the Khan 
in abundance for our needs; arrange, then, for the cooking of the 
reserve dry cakes; prepare also an addition to the seasoned fish 
and seasoned meats that we ever keep in readiness against the 
arrival of guests; and, for what remains, when thou hast arranged 
all this, take thou three of the slaves with goodly pitchers, and 
keep them drawing from the well and returning to the Khan, 
until we have ample provision of fresh water both for man and 
beast, for the horses and the mules, and for ourselves and our 
guests. Go, act diligently!’ 

So the headman Gorta bowed low, touched his right hand to 
his heart and to his forehead, and said: “To hear is to obey.’ 

During this time Alcassim remained comfortably resting his 
aches and bruises, as he squatted in the sunshine, leaning his back 
to the wall of the Khan, for not yet was the sun excessive and the 
slave-garments he wore were much thinner than the accustomed 
clothes he had discarded. And he thought himself in comparative 
ease, and rejoiced when he beheld the headman Gorta call several 
of the other slaves to him and go with them to the cook-house of 
the Khan. 

So Alcassim’s thoughts wandered; and he was thinking of the 
party of merchants, even the agéd Hami-Raz and the sorrowful 
Ali Ibn Sad and the meagre Mirdush; and he wondered if they 
had yet reached Kermanlik, and what they would do when they 
found he himself, Alcassim, had not arrived there to meet them 
as arranged. He did not doubt but that they would make some 
arrangement with the people of the place, and then proceed on 
their way. Then Alcassim thought of his father, Abu ‘Icassim, and 
the potter’s shop at Ardeb, How far away all that life seemed! and 
the pastry-cook’s daughter! Ah! he had almost forgotten her 
pretty face and haughty airs. Yet news of them all would be 
welcome. 

Then Alcassim’s reverie came abruptly to an end. He beheld 
the headman Gorta, overseer of the slaves, coming towards him 
accompanied by two of the slaves. Whereupon Alcassim was con- 
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strained to accompany the party to the well. And there the young 
Alcassim laboured at the well, drawing pitcher after pitcher of 
water and carrying it to the tank; and it seemed as if the tank would 
never fill; for it was large. 

At length, when the sun had reached the zenith, Gorta, head- 
man of the slaves, rose up, and the party returned to the Khan. 

Alcassim felt too tired to move, so escaping notice for a while, 
he went out and flung himself down in the shadow by the wall of 
the Khan, flat upon the ground, and without more ado was fast 
asleep. 

He was awakened by the sound of horses’ hoofs and the jing- 
lings of bridles; and, sitting up, beheld some four or five horses 
passing along the courtyard of the Khan; and the attendants 
were with them on foot leading them. 

The party had nearly gone by, when Alcassim, in surprise, sat 
up still straighter. Yes! he must believe his own eyes. There was 
his own horse Morning Star! and there also was Gondrescaz, his 
syce. With difficulty, owing to extreme stiffness and bruises, 
Alcassim rose to his feet and stopped Gondrescaz, addressing him 
thus: ‘Well, O my syce, O Gondrescaz, well met| but what meancth 
this?’ Gondrescaz then replied: ‘O Alcassim, © my master, mis- 
fortunes have befallen thee, but I will not desert thee; neither will I 
suffer any harm to befall thy favourite, Morning Star. But the time 
is short; the other horses have already got well ahcad. Enough to 
say that Iam for some days pledged to the keeper Feruzi to tend his 
horses and keep his stables with his other servants; and Feruzi, 
laughing, said the reckoning for this should fall upon thee. O my 
master, O Alcassim, adieu! See, they are impatient!’ 

No time had Alcassim to ruminate upon the words of Gon- 
drescaz, for the roaring of the huge-limbed Feruzi resounded upon 
the trembling air: ‘Ho! slaves, ho! serve now the dinner! Make 
your footsteps fast! Have the dishes hot, plates clean, food plenti- 
full See to it and no clumsiness!” 

Then appeared Gorta, headman of the slaves, and the feet of 
the slaves were running and their garments flapped in the wind, 
and from the cook-house came 2 hubbub and the cries of the jovial 
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cook. Alcassim joined in the bustle and preparations, but stiffness 
made him slow. He was therefore relieved to find that fortune so 
far favoured him as to give him some work with the cook’s 
utensils at the cook-house itself. This occupation, though far 
from pleasant, saved him from hurrying to and fro to the hall of 
the Khan with the dishes piled up with steaming food. 

So passed the life of Alcassim, serving the keeper of the Khan, 
Feruzi, in Damghatabad. Day followed day, and, while the nov- 
elty wore off, the irksomeness of the hardships increased. Some- 
times Alcassim was sweeping the hall; sometimes he was cleaning 
the compound; at others, he was washing and preparing food in the 
cook-house. By day he felt tired and inwardly much resented being 
so hurried about, so occupied every minute in menial tasks, though 
outwardly, remembering his bargain to work for Feruzi and 
reflecting that the end of the week would eventually arrive, he 
put a good face upon the affair. By night he felt more tired and 
would have slept well, but that the coldness kept waking him up, 
for his garments were few and his blanket thin. 

And now there were but two days remaining to complete the 
week; and Alcassim became cheerful, thinking often of the ap- 
proaching freedom from continual toil and discomforts, both 
mental and physical. 

On this morning, when the early meal had been dispatched, 
stood the huge Feruzi by the doorway of the guest-hall of the 
Khan; and lo! a flour-merchant had arrived with a low cart, 
drawn by two mules, and the merchant was speaking to the keeper 
of the Khan, Feruzi, and turning often and pointing to his cart, 
upon which were several large sacks, having the dustiness of 
flour over them. Feruzi then signified his assent to the flour- 
merchant, and, beholding Alcassim not far away, called to him: 
‘Hol! youth, hither! thou art just in the nick of timel Unload this 
cart and carry the sacks of flour to the cook-house.” 

So spake Feruzi and turned into the guest-hall. The flour- 
merchant then climbed on to his cart and moved the first sack of 
flour on to the back of Alcassim, causing him to stagger forward; 
but, recovering himself, Alcassim carried the sack of flour with 
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some difficulty away to the cook-house. And the jovial cook 
beheld his coming, and cried out: ‘Good! here cometh a pack- 
mule! an ass! unload thyself here and lighten thy back.’ Alcassim 
endeavoured to comply, but the sack was heavy and Alcassim un- 
used to the putting down of bulky loads. Hence it happened that, 
as the sack descended, Alcassim rolled backward with it, and his 
heels ascended jubilantly above his head; and the mirth of the 
cook increased, till he coughed and coughed again. ‘Hee! heel’ he 
laughed, ‘ho! ho! ha! ha! the ass hath tripped! heels in air he 
rolleth]’ 

Alcassim picked himself up, looking indeed a sorry object with 
flour-dust upon his clothes and hair; but, not wishing to enlarge 
on his discomforture, he turned quickly and set out to bring the 
second sack, 

So Alcassim reached the cart of the flour-merchant, who cate- 
fully settled another sack of flour upon Alcassim’s back, saying to 
him: ‘O youth, pay heed to this sack, for the mouth is frayed and. 
not drawn together well.’ Alcassim then staggered forward with 
the sack, balanced himself steadily, and then proceeded with it to 
the cook-house; and the sack was heavy. 

The jovial cook, beholding him coming, called out to the com- 
pany of slaves, some seven or eight of whom were grouped about 
near the cook-house: ‘Sec! the pack-mule retutneth, bringing 
sport for us! should not the ass be sportive?” 

Now, as Alcassim drew near to the cook-house, the sack 
seemed to grow heavier upon his back, so that he staggered; but 
with determination he preserved his balance and went forward 
steadily. Now Alcassim, remembering his mishap with the first 
sack, determined to fare better with the second, and, as he ap- 
proached the cook-house, he observed a stout bench set, such as 
might serve for the dressing and preparing of meat upon, before it 
was cooked in the pot; and the large cooking-pot was there and 
the fire glowed beneath it. And as Alcassim approached the bench, 
intending to put the sack down from his back thereupon, lo! the 
slaves called out: ‘Ho! cook! cook, the pot boileth over! haste 
with the meat!’ And the steam arose as the pot spluttered over the 
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fire. So the cook hastily turned, removed the lid and turned to 
take the meat from under the bench; and it befell that, at that same 
moment by the justice of fate, Alcassim set his sack of flour down 
heavily upon the bench, for the weight of the sack made him 
stagger; and he could not hold the sack, but it lurched forward 
and, being insecure at the mouth, it belched forth its flour 
whitely, smothering the head and shoulders of the stooping cook, 
so that his back and nether limbs alone appeared; and, they kicking 
rapidly, the pot was overturned, and fumes and uproar arose, and 
merriment throwing back its head and laughter holding painful 
sides; but the jovial cook joined not therein, 

Then Alcassim departed to fetch the third sack. And his heart 
seemed lighter within him and his back stronger and his steps 
brisker, 

The flour-merchant cried out to him again, and placed the third 
sack upon Alcassim’s shoulders; and it seemed not so heavy as 
the first nor yet as the second. And when Alcassim reached the 
cook-house with it, lo! the jovial cook was not there] So Alcassim 
set the sack down upon the bench and the slaves helped him. 

Alcassim then continued until he had quite unloaded the flour- 
merchant’s cart and had taken all the sacks to the cook-house; and 
in all there were eight sacks of flour. 

Then Alcassim rested, thinking perhaps his acquaintance with 
the flour-sacks was completed. But it was not so. As if by magic, 
Gorta, the headman of the slaves, appeared and ordered the slaves 
to carry the sacks away to the ovens; and the ovens were in a place 
a little removed from the cook-house; and Alcassim carried not 
any of the sacks, for the other slaves there sufficed. 

When they had arrived at the ovens and the slaves had put 
down the sacks of flour, Gorta, the headman of the slaves, ordered 
the fires to be laid and lit. This was done, and soon the baking- 
house was filled with the crackling and roaring of the fires set 
beneath the large ovens. 

The fires were then raked and replenished, and the heat in the 
baking-house increased. 

Next, Gorta himself saw to the mixing of the flour and the 
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kneading of it in large deep pans. The slaves then set flat, thin 
trays upon the low bench, and Gorta, the headman of the slaves, 
divided up the dough into flattened portions, and set the portions 
in order upon the trays. The slaves then lifted them and placed 
them within the ovens, in every upper oven two trays; and the 
heat of the baking-house increased and the sweat stood out upon 
the face of Alcassim. 

Next the kneading-bowls were removed and scoured by the 
slaves, and other flat trays produced in readiness. 

Again the slaves lifted the flour-sacks and filled the kneading- 
bowls; and again Gorta prepared the dough, and it was portioned 
out upon the trays in flattish cakes; and the slaves placed the trays 
within the ovens, in every lower oven two trays; and the heat of 
the baking-house became unendurable to Alcassim, and his clothes 
had become wringing wet, yet he ceased not his sweating, He 
hurried, therefore, to the outer door of the bakehouse feeling he 
would faint. 

The cool air outside rushed over his body, kissing him coolly 
with refreshment, but with sudden treacherous kisses, fore- 
runners of shiverings and lasting chill. 

Soon Gorta, headman of the slaves, inspected the dough baking 
within the ovens, and, finding that the fires were burning low, 
called to the slaves to replenish them. Then, observing that 
Alcassim was not with them, he went to the outer door of the 
baking-house and called to him: ‘O youth, there is work to be done 
and the work lieth within the baking-house. Why art thou with- 
out?’ Alcassim then, being refreshed, returned quickly, saying: 
‘Iam coming. What shall I do?” And Gorta, headman of the 
slaves, replied; ‘O youth, work with the others and idle not.’ 

So the fires were replenished, became black, then crackled and 
brightened; and a roaring filled the bakehousc, and again the heat 
became intense and the smell of the baking dough-cakes filled the 
place, no palliative to hungry stomachs. 

At last the baking was accomplished. The ovens were opened, 
the trays withdrawn and placed on open racks for the cooling of 
the dough-cakes, and the fires sank lower, while Gorta, headman 
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of the slaves, passed round a rough towel to the slaves, whereon 
they might in turn wipe off the sweat from their shining bodies; 
and the towel came to Alcassim last, causing him gladness, for 
already Gorta and the slaves were leaving the bakehouse, and 
Alcassim could well abstain from using the towel. So he went out 
quickly without reluctance; and on the way back to the Khan he 
shivered, though the sun had declined but little from the zenith 
and the breeze had abated. 

Followed then the meal, which, as the slaves had returned late 
from the bakehouse, consisted of remnants, bits, scraps and pieces, 
and was, at that, well-nigh cold. Alcassim found the dry, flat flour- 
cakes more satisfactory, though plain. 

In the afternoon Feruzi summoned Alcassim to him, and told 
him to bring pen and ink and papers and the store-register; for it 
was decided then to examine, check and make in order the con- 
tents of the storeroom of the Khan. 

Very arduous was the work; and, amid the accumulated dust 
and litter of the store-house of the Khan, the afternoon wore away 
oppressively until the sun set upon the youthful and dust- 
smothered Alcassim, still groping amidst a scene of musty 
disorder. 

Observing which, Feruzi, the keeper of the Khan, sent, upon 
the following morning, four slaves to help Alcassim in his 
task. 

In the afternoon the slaves returned to complete the cleansing 
of the store-house; and Alcassim found himself shivering and 
sneezing as the work progressed, The afternoon was warm, yet 
he felt cold and a chill possessed him. 

The slaves worked hard, and, about sunset, the walls, windows, 
floor, shelves and ceiling were all showing a new face of cleanness. 

When darkness had descended, and the supper in the guest-hall 
had been served and cleared, the slaves betook themselves to their 
quarters, and Alcassim wrapped round himself as many clothes as 
he could appropriate, and over them wound his night-blanket, and 
kept himself quiet in a comer, feeling far from well. 

So, on into the night, the slaves made merry; and Alcassim grew 
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weary, sneezed and slept, slept and sneezed by uncasy turns, till 
at length the party dispersed and quiet reigned. 

When the dawn broke with increasing light, Alcassim rose 
uneasily, finding himself hot in the head and cold in the body, and 
stiff in limbs and back. The chill was strengthening its hold upon 
him, yet, when a sudden thought came to him: ‘This is the last of 
the seven days! this is the end of thy weck! the last of thy labour 
and toil and trouble!” Alcassim braced himself and determined that 
the chill, with all its attendant sneezings, aches, pains, cramps, 
hotness in the head, coldness in the stomach and sudden shiverings 
should be disregarded, banished. Thereat he sneezed thrice with 
unusual violence, and, recovering himself, added: ‘Yea! it shall be 
sol To-morrow I go without fail, so to-day the chill can go, 
equally without fail.’ 

And yet how long did that onc last day seem! Even apart from 
discomforts, the moments dragged themselves along, sceming 
loath to bring the leaden hours. Nevertheless there was much 
work to be done. The checking of the storcroom had to be 
finished and all its contents returned, clean and in good order; 
and it did not make matters better to find that Feruzi was not in 
the best of tempers. 

At last, however, the task was accomplished. The large-limbed 
Feruzi closed the store-register with a bang; then rose and went 
out, followed by Alcassim and his fellow-slaves. And the large 
door swung to on its oiled hinges, and Feruzi locked it, saying: 
‘O slaves, haste now to Gorta, for not yet is the morning done.’ 

Now they found Gorta, headman of the slaves, standing by 
the cookhouse talking to the jovial cook; and, seeing them, 
Gorta spake: ‘Here come some backs anxious for burdens! Good 
and excellent! they shall not wait long. Ho! slaves, hither!” Then 
Gorta, headman of the slaves, distributed some large round 
baskets to the slaves, saying: “Take these empty baskets now and 
follow me to the market.’ 

And Alcassim was very ill-pleased, for he had thought: ‘The 
store-house is finished at last and not much more of the morning 
remains; perhaps I can make some preparation now for to- 
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morrow’s glorious departure from this Khan, this most vexatious 
Khan, this detestable and troublesome and laborious Khan!” But 
now he was to be hurried to the market and to commence a new 
task altogether, and not a very pleasing one at that. 

No time, however, was there to stand thought-chasing. The 
slaves were ahead, on their way to the market. Alcassim then 
followed quickly, becoming, as he went, conscious again of his 
chill and its attendant bodily discomforts. He sneezed twice, very 
awkwardly owing to the inconvenient size of the basket he was 
carrying, and hurried on, hoping thus to banish the fits of shivering 
which at times came over him. 

Arrived at the market, it was as he expected. The slaves stood. 
by, while Gorta examined the market goods displayed, talked to 
acquaintances, haggled, laughed, talked again, partly filled some 
of the baskets with vegetables, bade the slaves lift them, went 
farther on, bought fruits, bought rice, bought barley, haggled, 
laughed, talked again, filled up the baskets with the goods, bade 
the slaves lift them, went farther. But now it happened not quite 
as Alcassim expected. Gorta, headman of the slaves, halted before 
the booths of the sellers of fish (O unlucky day!) and it seemed 
there was a plentiful supply and the price at least not high, so that 
it pleased Gorta, causing him to cry out: ‘Hither, youth, set thy 
basket here!’ 

So the thin-faced seller of fishes, with his lank hair straying 
out beneath his greasy fez, drew back the full sleeves of his robe, 
and stretched forth his dark, sinewy hands, and lo! the fishes leapt 
over one another in a shimmering, scaly cascade into the large 
open mouth of the basket of Alcassim; and therewith accompanied 
them much water and small-leaved weeds, in which they had lain. 
And the basket was full, so that even Gorta cried: ‘Hold! O son 
of generosity, the basket is fulll See! the fish slide over upon the 
ground!’ Then, continuing, he spake to Alcassim: ‘Lift now, O 
fortunate youth, thy basket of fishes! Lift this blessedness of many 
a tasty meal, and follow to the place of the sellers of butter, yea, 
the tich-scented, clarified butter. Blessedness upon blessedness!’ 

And the basket of fishes was heavy, so one of his companions 
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helped Alcassim and set it securely upon his head; and Alcassim 
followed the cheerful Gorta, headman of the slaves, and lo! from 
the basket of fishes the water drained out at cach step Alcassim 
took, even as the light showers of spring, bathing Alcassim’s 
shoulders and limbs with cooling reminders of fishes. And they 
came to the place of the sellers of clarified butter, and Gorta, the 
headman of the slaves, purchased therefrom, so that now all the 
baskets of the slaves were filled and there remained not anything 
yet to purchase. 

So the party retumed from the market to the Khan. Ah! 
weary march to blessedness! ah! weight of watery fishes! Oh! 
basket-load, chafing the head with osier spikes! how hast thou 
made cach moment long, and life burdensome! Yet at last came 
the Khan in sight; at last was the courtyard crossed, and at last 
were the baskets set down with sighs of relief beside the cook- 
house, where stood the jovial cook, with arms crossed, quite at 
ease, contented, yea, his genial countenance wreathed in smiles. 

Now, as soon as Alcassim had set down his basket, he flung 
himself to the ground and remained prone, glad to rest every limb 
at once and glad to feel the hot sunshine upon his wet clothes, 
drying them and penetrating with pleasant warmth to his skin. 
He heeded not the jovial cook, summoning his slaves with usual 
banter to their mid-day meal, but continued to lie full length, 
resting and drying himself. 

Then at last he rose and went to the cook-house; and the jovial 
cook, taking his ease after a hearty, paunch-filling meal, smiled 
upon him blissfully and spake word of welcome: ‘Come, O youth, 
fortune favours thee to-day! yea, smileth upon thee! Behold! an. 
excellent and a fat dinner for thee! and, in kindness, have I kept 
the pot by the fire for thee, warming. Eat! and mayst thou never 
fare worse!’ 

Alcassim thanked the,cook, raised an answering smile for his 
genial kindness, and then sat himself down apart, taking his meal 
at leisure. And then it seemed that his fortune had indeed changed, 
and that he was entering at last upon the path of prosperity. The 
dinner warmed him and he was able to banish from his mind all 
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thoughts of his chill, save his determination to have no chill. 
His mind dwelt upon the fast approaching morrow, and again 
light-heartedness returned to him. 

He thought of the joy of once more finding himself upon the 
back of Morning Star; of feeling the wind rushing in his face at 
the gallop; of a carefree canter over the grassy plain, and of medi- 
tation at a walk, when the day waxed hot; all this, yea! and fresh 
scencs and freedom. 

Thoughts of Morning Star brought the syce Gondrescaz to 
Alcassim’s mind. What of Gondrescaz? Alcassim jumped up, and, 
Jeaving the vicinity of the cook-house, turned his steps towards the 
stables in search of the faithful Gondrescaz. The servants of the 
stable were at leisure: cleaning was done, grooming was donc, 
exercising was done, and the saddles and harness mostly in good 
condition; and the servants were grouped together, chatting or 
amusing themselves in game. And there, too, was Gondrescaz, 
squatting with brows knitted, considering a knotty point in the 
game he was taking part in. 

Seeing Alcassim, Gondrescaz played quickly, excused himself 
and withdrew to one side to speak to him. 

Alcassim enquired after the condition of Morning Star, ex~ 
pressed a hope that his syce was fit and well, and told Gondrescaz 
to have everything ready on his part on the next morning. He 
then left the faithful Gondrescaz to finish his game in peace, and 
returned to the Khan to see to his own affairs, should indeed for- 
tune favour him with so much leisure. 

But it was not to be, In the afternoon Alcassim had perforce to 
accompany the keeper of the Khan, the huge-limbed Feruzi, to 
the private garden adjacent to the Khan enclosure; and there the 
hours were spent in digging, until the sun declined well-nigh to 
setting. 

At length, as the two were crossing the courtyard of the Khan, 
the huge Feruzi with kindly tone spake to Alcassim, saying: ‘O 
youth, for the sunset prayer don thine own garments and return 
to me thy slave’s apparel. Thereafter prepare thyself for thine 
early departure upon the morrow.” 
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Alcassim obeyed; and the remainder of the evening sped on 
wings, so that it seemed but a little while until in the dim-lit hall 
the huge-limbed Feruzi arose and awoke the echoes with resound- 
ing notes: ‘Ho! slaves, ho! prepare for the night! sct the mat- 
tresses!” It was done: the slaves had departed: the lamps had been 
extinguished, save for the two dimly burning, one at cach end of 
the long table; the company, guests and merchants, had scttled 
themselves down; and now Alcassim lay quiet and wakeful upon 
his mattress, His face was hot, reminding him of the chill he was 
determined not to have. He was undoubtedly tieed, and, in addi- 
tion, filled with aches, bruiscs and stiffnesses, but all these seemed 
as something apart, something trifling. The grcat thing was that 
this was the last night; that his preparations for departure had been 
made, and that to-morrow (inshallah) he would depart and taste 
the air of freedom once more. Yet even these exhilarating thoughts 
could not long prevail over nature, and sleep descended suddenly 
upon him and wrapped him deeply in oblivion. 

The next day Alcassim woke rather late from his tiredness. 
All about him was movement, hurry and bustle. He stirred, 
collecting his thoughts, and then, as the supreme thought flashed 
upon him: ‘This is the day! the day of departure!’ he rose with 
rapidity; summoned his stiff limbs to action; banished his chill; 
performed the ablution, and thereafter the divinely ordained 
prayers, and prepared himself for the great day. 

The early morning meal was despatched; his newly- purchased 
sword of pearl and silver inlay was girded upon him; Morning 
Star was standing at the entrance to the Khan, pawing the ground 
with impatience, while Gondrescaz, the syce, was arranging the 
small amount of their baggage upon the pack-mule, 

All around was movement; merchants were sctting out; a party 
had just arrived after travelling by night; the huge Feruzi was 
arranging matters, talking for a few moments here to a merchant, 
then moving off, only to be stopped by the business of another; 
there was Gorta, headman of the slaves, getting a patty of slaves 
ready for work; there also were individual slaves dotted about here 
and there, sweeping, cleaning, idling, shouting, running, loading, 
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unloading, laughing and chattering. It seemed rather to Alcassim 
as if the whole Khan was in motion and in preparation to depart 
upon a march to a distant encampment. His own affairs, however, 
pressed, and, when everything was quite finished and ready for 
the setting out, Alcassim sought out Feruzi to bid him ‘Peace and 
adieu!’ 

The huge-limbed keeper of the Khan returned Alcassim’s 
salutation, and drew the youth a little to one side. ‘Peace and 
edieu! O youth,’ said Feruzi in measured tones. ‘Fi aman illah. 
God speed! Take this with thee and use it well. Peace and adieu!” 
He then turned abruptly, and Alcassim found in his hand a piece 
of gold, Then, looking up to thank Feruzi for his parting gift, 
he saw only the back of the mighty Feruzi mingling again with the 
busy throng. 

And now Alcassim had mounted Morning Star; the syce was 
also in his saddle with the rein of the pack-mule; and the journey 
had begun! 

Leaving the Khan, Alcassim and Gondrescaz passed along the 
broad, white, dusty road, open on one side and fringed with 
cultivation, while, on the other side, stretched intermittently the 
low white walis of habitation, surmounted now by the beauty of 
a dome, now by the tall shapes of palm trees. The hoofs of the 
pasty stirred up the thick, white dust and made annoyance for the 
few peasants they met carrying loads of carpets. Soon their 
vituperations died away, and Alcassim and Gondrescaz emerged 
from the broad, white road upon the continuing trackway that 
headed out across the open plain towards the mountains. 

When they had progressed a little way over the plain, Alcassim 
called a halt, dismounted and held a brief consultation with Gon- 
drescaz. ‘O Gondrescaz, O faithful follower,’ said Alcassimn, ‘the 
cay hath started well. Pray it reach so happy a conclusion! We 
are now heading northwards; for that seemed our best course— 
to set out towards Kermanlik. But I remember that already we 
are late, already the days have passed by since we should have 
arrived at Kermanlik. The merchants with the agéd Hami-Raz, 
when they departed and left us behind in the Khan, arranged that 
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I should rejoin them, after two days, at Kermanlik. Most probably 
by this time they have continued their journey from Kermanlik. 
Then we must further remember that our subsequent destination 
is distant Hamadan; for my best of fathers, even Abu ‘Icassim, the 
potter, when I was on the point of setting out from my native 
village of Ardeb, gave me his instructions to visit a company of 
potters in Hamadan and to bring back to him a writing descriptive 
of the preparation of a potter’s colour-recipé for certain blues and 
greens that he desired to introduce into his wares at Ardeb. 
What thinkest thou, O Gondrescaz? Dost thou know whither 
the agéd Hami-Raz, father of merchants, had mind to make for 
after leaving Kermanlik?” 

‘Nay, O my master, O Alcassim,’ replied the syce, Gondrescaz. 
‘Let us not consider that now, but rather Ict us press on to Ker- 
manlik; maybe one of the merchants of Kermanlik can give us 
news of the agéd Hami-Raz, when we reach that village; for, 
verily, the father of merchants is well known throughout Persia.’ 

‘That, indeed, is best,” replied Alcassim, ‘and a great longing 
is upon me to behold the party again. I wonder how the portly 
Hassan fares? Whether much travelling maketh him slimmer? 
and the sorrowful Ali Ibn Sad, perhaps in travel he hath found 
diversion, and now smileth, showing a cheerful countenance; nor 
must we forget the meagre Mirdush, well apt to endure the 
fatigues of journeying. Ah! would that we might rejoin them this 
night in Kermanlik! but the days have gone by and it is not to be 
expected now.’ 

So was it decided. Alcassim and Gondrescaz remounted forth- 
with and pushed ahead on their path towards Kermanlik. 

And now opened before them some of the most beauteous of 
all the changing scenes that the Merciful with lavish Hand hath 
spread out over the earth to delight the eyes of His servants and to 
make their wayfaring pleasant. The trackway, which was well 
defined and made easy going for the hoofs of the horses, ran 
through slightly undulating country, having, on the right hand, 
the piled-up masses of the mountains some miles away, while, on 
the left, the terrain shelved considerably down, forming, as it 
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were, a serics of natural terraces and permitting an extensive out- 
look over trees, valleys and irregular, open, sandy places; the 
silver ribbon of a river gleamed amidst the darkness of the 
clumps of trees. 

Upon the right hand, the mountains lay rugged with dull red 
sides dotted with dark clusters of forest trees, but showing vast 
areas of barren sun-baked rock. Nestling on a distant spur, 
gleamed whitely the mountain village of Kuh-i-Pir, a place of 
sanctity frequented by the visitations of travellers. 

Alcassim felt (as he knew he would feel) fit and well and eager 
to eat up the distance at a gallop. Morning Star was fresh after 
his rest at the Khan, and kept the pace well. A cold wind was 
blowing from the north, almost in their faces, adding to theit 
exertions, and at the same time preventing the riders from being 
oppressed by the heat of the sun, or by the bodily heat of their 
exercise, And the sun itself! what a flooding, streaming, down- 
pouring of brilliance, of golden, fresh life, of intoxicating energy 
and well-being! From the serene blue of the wide dome of heaven, 
it streamed down victorious over the wide-spread scene, com- 
pelling everything to rejoice and filling the hearts of the riders at 
gallop with exultation and storing deep in their beings golden 
memories that would not fade. 

So rode on through the morning the young Alcassim with his 
syce Gondrescaz; and now the little plain upon their right hand, 
that hitherto had stretched for a few miles only, to the foot of the 
abrupt mountains, widened out considerably, at the same time 
becoming flatter and showing much less vegetation; while the 
mountain range receded farther and farther away to the north- 
cast, 

In a little while the scene before them had changed to an open 
plain, golden and beautiful in the sunshine, but largely sandy and 
desert-like, with the misty shapes of the mountains lying dimly 
upon the far horizon. The riders now, for the most part, main- 
tained a comfortable trotting pace, and had easy leisure to mark 
fresh beauties in the changéd scene. Indeed the prevailing colours 
were blue and gold; intense seraphic blue of the skies, widely 
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expanded above and around them; living, radiant gold of the sun- 
shine, bathing the whole scene in bliss, and the deeper, quieter gold 
of the plain. Yet not only blue, not only gold; in less proportion, 
yet with hardly less intense delight, appeared upon the plain vivid 
patches of the brightest colour, shining from the isolated clusters 
of low-lying flowers, scattered irregularly over the scemingly 
barren plain. Here, right by the side of the trackway, glowed a 
patch of fiery scarlet; on the left hand, a strip of pale yellow ap- 
peared that might remind some Frankish traveller of the English 
primrose; a little farther on, a cluster of delicate rose-pink showed 
from the tints of the tiny lichen, covering the desert-strewn 
boulders. Occasionally some green herbage appeared from low- 
gtowing thorn-bush; but, for the most part, brilliance of hue 
was predominant —a scene of beauty and delicate adornment of 
colour, as (how often?) the Persian masters of painting have, with 
divinely gifted hand, displayed upon the manuscript of poem and 
sacred book. 

So, on the two riders progressed, at walk, at gallop, at trot, but, 
for the most part, at an easy trotting pace. And the might of the 
rays of the sun increased, so that even the breeze, coming upon 
them from the north and north-cast in their faces, no longer 
sufficed to keep them cool; and the sun blazed down frum the 
zenith, Not yet, however, was there any suitable resting-place in 
view. 

The roadway now tended to wind, though keeping mainly 
level. Alcassim and Gondrescaz were passing through some 
rough, broken country, and the track threaded its way amongst 
barren-looking, low hills with occasional clumps of dwarf trees 
and bushes. The hills from time to time sheltered them from the 
breeze; and the heat waxed intense. The horses slackened their 
pace and showed signs of flagging. 

Welcome, indeed, then, was the sight, when, emerging from a 
semi-circular bend in the track between two barren hill-sides, the 
riders beheld signs of cultivation upon the undulating country 
before them, and, gleaming here and there amidst the dark foliage 
of large trees, the whiteness of walls and habitations, proclaiming 
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to them that Dushtabad, their destined noon-day halting-place, 
lay within easy distance before them. 

Noon, indeed, was now well past, and when dusty, hot, saddle- 
sore and tired, Alcassim and Gondrescaz dismounted in the main 
street of the village of Dushtabad, they found a party of some 
twenty to thirty men donning their shoes and leaving the mosque; 
for the mid-day prayer was accomplished. 

Gondrescaz then went forward and, making enquiry, learned 
that the Sheikh of the village, even Muhammad Abdul Ahad, was 
yet within the mosque in conversation. The youthful and very 
weary Alcassim therefore remained with Morning Star and the 
pack-mule and the mount of his syce, while Gondrescaz went 
forward to the mosque. 

Owing to his travel-stained condition, Gondrescaz refrained 
from entering the mosque himself, but managed to send word to 
the Sheikh, and, in a few minutes, the Sheikh himself appeared 
from the entrance of the mosque, even Muhammad Abdul Ahad, 
Sheikh of Dushtabad; and he was old and came slowly. 

Gondrescaz, having saluted the Sheikh and signified his respect 
and obedience, informed the venerable Muhammad Abdul Ahad 
of the arrival of Alcassim and himself from Damghatabad, of their 
need of refreshment for themselves and for their animals, and 
stated that their stay in Dushtabad was but brief, as their destina- 
tion that night was Kermanlik, where they hoped to obtain news 
of the agéd and illustrious Hami-Raz, 

The face of the Sheikh brightened up with a smile of pleasure 
at mention of the illustrious Hami-Raz, and he touched the hand 
of Gondrescaz and spake as follows: ‘Welcome indeed att thou, O 
traveller, and welcome is thy comrade Alcassim, when ye mention 
to me that illustrious, that celebrated, that name of affectionate 
remembrance, even the famous Hami-Raz, monarch of merchants. 
Come to my house and bring thy comrade Alcassim.’ Then, 
turning to some of his servants who stood near-by, the Sheikh of 
the village of Dushtabad bade them see that the horses were cared 
for. 

Now, when Gondrescaz had conducted the Sheikh to where 
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Alcassim was still waiting with the horses and the pack-mule, and 
when Alcassim had saluted the Sheikh and expressed his respect 
and obedience, the party set out for the house of the Sheikh, 
Muhammad Abdul Ahad. 

In a little while they arrived at the house of the Sheikh, who at 
once gave orders to his house-servants to attend to the wants of 
Alcassim and Gondrescaz. 

Meanwhile the Sheikh withdrew, and speedily Alcassim and 
Gondrescaz had performed their ablutions and prostrated them- 
selves in thankfulness to the Lord of the Kingdom, the High, 
the Great, the Bountiful (Praise to His Name, the Lord of Per- 
fection!). 

Thereafter the Sheikh graciously welcomed them to take their 
ease, and, as he spake, his servants entered on silent feet, and a 
repast, a refreshment, a collation was set before them of such foods 
that weigh not down the body, but rather set the mind free from 
anxiety and care and bodily oppression, and therewith were the 
juices of the fruits, coolly shining in cups of crystal.. 

So the youthful Alcassim and the faithful Gondrescaz pattook 
thereof, and ease and tranquillity descended upon them; and they 
washed their hands. 

The Sheikh Muhammad Abdul Ahad thereafter entertained his 
two guests with cheerful conversation, wherein appeared often 
many a gem of kindly wisdom. 

At length Alcassim and Gondrescaz took leave of the Sheikh 
Muhammad Abdul Ahad, and rode out from Dushtabad, taking 
their course towards Kermanlik; and they hastened in speed, for 
time now pressed. 

And the sun declined upon their left hand as they rode through 
the glowing afternoon, mostly in silence, making good pace, for 
their intentions were set upon Kermanlik to arrive there at the 
time of sunset. 

And, when across the valley the sun’s disc glowed fiery, almost 
touching the horizon, they came to a whirling river, rushing noisily 
amidst the boulders of its course. And their track ran beside the 
tiver for a considerable distance, then appeared to wind off 
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amidst a rocky defile to the east away from their desired direction, 
The riders thereupon turned, being forced to retrace their steps; 
and the noise of the waters of the rushing river mocked them 
with refreshment amidst its rocks and boulders; for they found no 
ford. 

At length Alcassim and Gondrescaz reached their original 
track, where it first met the course of the stream, They turned 
then to the west, where the sun, sinking lower, now dazzled them, 
and searched the bank for the place of a ford. 

They found none; but, observing that, on the farther side of the 
tiver, appeared smooth ground, devoid of boulders and natural 
obstacles, after a brief exchange of words, they decided to make an 
attempt to cross the river at that place. 

They therefore set their horses to it, Alcassim leading the 
way upon Morning Star, while Gondrescaz followed closely 
behind, mounted and leading the baggage-mule. Morning Star 
felt the refreshing water about him, and splashed forward with 
increased pace, till soon, the river-bed shelving suddenly, it was a 
case for swimming; and not easy even at that, for the central 
channel of the river flowed swiftly and deeply in its narrow cleft; 
z..4d considerable ground was lost before Morning Star could 
regain his footing in the shallow water on the farther side. 

Yet so it was done; and Alcassim, though drenched to the 
waist, reached the open ground across the stream and was 
preparing to dismount, when, glancing round, he beheld that 
Gondrescaz, mounted and leading the baggage-mule, was not 
making so successful a crossing. The mule, it would appear, had 
taised an objection to the project, and, while in mid-stream, had 
taken a course with the swirling waters downstream. This had 
considerably embarrassed and entangled Gondrescaz upon his 
mount; and it seemed as if either Gondrescaz must release the 
baggage-mule or there would be a catastrophe. 

At this point the young Alcassim, seeing the plight of Gon- 
drescaz, turned Morning Star again to the stream and plunged 
swiftly in, calling aloud to Gondrescaz not to release the baggage- 
mule. Then in a little while a valiant floundering and splashing 
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and shouting was being enacted in the rushing stream, lit by the 
red rays of the sinking sun. 

Now the two horses were carried close together by the force 
of the current, and Alcassim, quickly leaning forward, was able 
to seize the rein of the pack-mule, so, three abreast, with snorting 
of horses and floundering of mule, the two riders were swept 
along by the stream, until at last their course was partly blocked 
by a tree of size that had become jammed in the rushing water 
between two boulders. 

Alcassim, being swept the first into these branches, caught 
secure hold, and, in a little while the party, having reached the 
shallow water in safety, were enabled safely to pick their way out 
on to the farther bank. 

Arrived there, they flung themselves down exhausted; and the 
water flowed out freely from their garments and from the baggage 
upon the back of the mule. The sun, sinking to setting, warned 
them that they had no time to lose; for not yet had they reached 
Kermanlik, 

The youthful Alcassim therefore rose up and, having attended 
to the condition of Morning Star, remounted. Gondrescaz, for 
his part, arranged the saddle comfortably upon his own mount, 
tightened the girths of the baggage-mule, which by this time 
seemed to have regained a passable good temper, and then cried 
out to Alcassim that all was ready. 

‘The plain beneath their feet was glowing red from the rays of 
the level sun. No road, path or even trackway appeared; so the 
tiders forged ahead across the open, preserving their sense of 
direction and hoping before long to find some sign that would 
safely and quickly guide them to Kermanlik, which they were 
well aware could not now be far distant. 

So, indeed, it proved. Soon Alcassim, who was some yards 
ahead of Gondrescaz and the baggage-mule, beheld a line of 
camels moving along raising the dust-clouds; and, when he looked 
the second time, lo! the redness of the setting sun glowed upon 
the gates of Kermanlik; and the line of camels was fast approach- 
ing to enter in thereat. The riders therefore quickened their pace 
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with gladness, and soon had struck the rough roadway leading to 
the town of Kermanlik. 

Now Alcassim and Gondrescaz found in Kermanlik no quarters 
available for them in the Khan thereof, for their arrival was late 
and no news had been sent forward, so that arrangements might 
be made in advance. Having interviewed the master of the Khan, 
and put their case before him, the master of the Khan of Kerman- 
lik found his hands full of business and desired to be rid of the 
new arrivals. He therefore came quickly out to the gate, and, 
pointing towards a white-walled mansion of some pretensions, 
advised them to repair thither at once and ask for the Sheikh of 
the Merchants, one Hussein, who from his good nature might 
help them. ‘Haste! haste!’ concluded the master of the Khan, 
‘remove your animals and yourselves! Do you not see the incon- 
veniences here? and may Sheikh Hussein help you!’ Therewith 
he dealt the pack-mule a sounding blow with his stick, and 
returned into the compound of the Khan. 

Alcassim and Gondrescaz accordingly repaired to the mansion 
of Sheikh Hussein. Him they found, after enquiry, to be a portly 
personage of middle height, inclined to affability, 

‘O Sheikh,’ said Alcassim, addressing him with some diffidence, 
‘O Sheikh Hussein, we have but now, as the sun was setting, 
arrived in this town of Kermanlik after a hurried and troublesome 
joumey from Dushtabad; and we, indeed, barely escaped with our 
lives at the crossing of the rapid river not far across the plain from 
this town. The caravanserai is filled with travellers, guests and 
inconveniences; and we are advised to appeal to your generosity 
for immediate entertainment and relief of our distresses and 
fatigues.’ 

And the Sheikh Hussein smiled benevolently beneath his tall, 
black fez and said: ‘No harm! no harm! Pray, however, inform me 
who ye are, whom ye seek and whither ye are going, and for how 
Jong ye ate intending to abide here in Kermanlik? Though, 
indeed, as the guest is ever welcome in the mansion of the Sheikh 
Hussein, set yourselves at ease and haste not away till your 
affairs call you with insistence. Welcome, then! and to my 
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questions give the answer that quelleth curiosity. Yea, welcome, 
enter!” 

The young Alcassim and the faithful Gondrescaz, thanking the 
Sheikh, then entered. Their bodily condition, however, was not 
suited to comfortable discourse; and the Sheikh Husscin, observ- 
ing this, ordered that clothes, water and food should be given 
them for their immediate needs. Thereafter, clean and contented, 
the two travellers were admitted into the presence of the Sheikh 
Hussein, even into an admirable apartment, furnished tastefully 
with brocaded divans and luxurious carpets, caressing the feet and 
rejoicing the eyes, 

Being now at ease, the youthful Alcassim essayed to satisfy the 
curiosity of his host the Sheikh, and, accordingly, began as follows: 
‘O Sheikh, O kindly master of the mansion of generosity, 1 am 
by name Alcassim, son of the potter of the village of Atdeb, and 
I travel for interest, for entertainment, not keeping my eyes shut 
to any source of profit should one arise, but desiring rather to 
breathe the sweet breath of refreshment that haileth from fresh 
scenes, fresh places. My companion is the faithful Gondrescaz, 
skilled horseman, humane in heart towards every beast. And the 
reason of this our journey from Dushtabad to Kermanlik is that 
we ate seeking the whereabouts of the illustrious Hami-Raz, father 
of merchants, desiring to rejoin his party, with whom are his 
own nephew Hassan, and the merchants Ali Ibn Sad and Mir- 
dush.” 

Here the Sheikh Hussein, his face lighting up with interest, 
interrupted the words of the youthful Alcassim. 

‘One moment, O youth, one moment!’ said the Sheikh. “The 
illustrious Hami-Raz, didst thou mention? Good! yea, thrice 
excellent! Well known is the venerable Hami-Raz to me. Yea, a 
friend of long time affection, one who faileth not. A brief space 
ago, even several days, he himself, the father of merchants, was 
with me here in this town of Kermanlik, even in this very mansion, 
filling my heart with joy at the gladness of his presence, and with 
him (as thou sayest) were also the comfortable, good-humoured 
Hassan and Ali Ibn Sad, sorrowful of aspect, and the pale and 
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handsome Mirdush. Yea, let me think: how long ago is that? 
Some ten days’ time at most, and, as thou art indeed that youth 
Alcassim they mentioned to me, I have further news for thee. 
The famous Hami-Raz and the party of merchants waited here at 
Kermanlik for the space of two days, expecting thine arrival; but, 
as thou didst prolong thine absence, they thereafter departed 
northwards upon their journey; and with me they left this message, 
that, when thou didst arrive in Kermanlik, I should despatch thee 
with all haste to Kashan, being (as thou mayst know) a city of 
considerable size, situate northwards towards Tehran. There at 
Kashan, the illustrious Hami-Raz informed me, he expected to 
make a prolonged stay with his party of merchants, as it happened 
to be the season most favourable for trading there. And he left 
with me a sum of money for thy needs. See, therefore, that thou 
usest it with care, lest the same fate befall thee that befell the cobbler 
of Bhutabend.’ 

‘And what fate was that, O Sheikh?’ said Alcassim. 

‘I will narrate it unto you,’ said the Sheikh Hussein, ‘for lo! we 
are here at ease, at leisure, for the night hath but just begun, and 
perchance the narration of the anecdote may save thee from a 
similar disaster.’ 

The Sheikh thereupon related as follows. 
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Antedote of the Sheikh Hussein, concerning 


The Fate of Sintalo, the Cobbler of Bhutabend 


I snourp First or aut, O my hearers, tell you that formerly I 
dwelt for many years in the town of Bhutabend, which lieth 
towards the eastern borders of Iran, my father being a man of 
some consequence in that town. 

One day my father came to me (I must have been a boy of some 
seven or eight years only at that time) and said to me: ‘O Husscin, 
my son, take these shoes to Sintalo, the cobbler, and require that 
he repair them speedily.’ I therefore took the shoes and went out. 

On my way to the shop of the cobbler Sintalo, I met some of my 
acquaintances playing in the open square by the plane trees. They 
cried out to me to join in their game. I therefore put the shoes 
down at the foot of the plane trees and joined in their play. Ah! 
those games of childhood (the portly Sheikh Hussein smiled 
warmly at the recollection), those games of childhood! the world 
runs wild then! kingdoms may fall; battles be lost; famine even 
crouch on the fair fields of the country, but those games go on! 
‘What can hold a child from play? After, therefore, some half an 
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hour had gone by in the entrancements of play, half an hour, as it 
were, in the twinkling of an eye, I remembered the cobbler, even 
Sintalo, and the shoes to take for mending to the cobbler’s shop. 
Ah! my horror! during our game, the shoes had disappeared! 
Some son of wretchedness, some beggar in distress, must have 
taken them as ownerless and lawful property. Oh! oh! my loss! 
the shoes! Surely my father would find other shoes and make me 
acquainted with them! I should feel them! Oh! the bastinado! 
Yes, I was really distressed for the loss of the shoes, and my 
companions soon knew the whole story. 

What should be done was, however, a problem. At last one of 
my playmates who, indeed, appeared to be of better social standing 
than the rest, judging by the quality of his clothes, said: ‘O Hus- 
sein, I can help thee.’ He then ran off at a great pace across the 
square, and before long returned, bearing in triumph another pair 
of shoes, requiring repair, indeed, if not discarded, but shoes of 2 
superior quality such as the wealthy would wear, and such as the 
wealthy would set aside at a whim, a fancy, a change of fashion. 
‘Here are shoes for you, O Hussein!” cried the boy breathlessly. 
So, with joy, I examined the shoes, and, as the size seemed similar 
to those I had lost, I thanked my playmate profusely, and then 
proceeded on my way to the shop of the cobbler, Sintalo; for I was 
already late. 

As I went I looked at the shoes, They were different in appeat- 
ance from those my father had given me, but, when properly 
repaired, would show themselves excellent shoes and many were 
the miles they might yet walk. ‘O joy! O joy!’ I rejoiced as I went. 
“Perhaps, if the cobbler was a long time in repairing them, my 
father would forget what shoes he had given me for repairing.’ 
This thought gave me a quick idea: so, when I reached the shop 
of Sintalo, the cobbler, I held out the shoes to him. ‘O cobbler,’ 
I said, ‘O Sintalo, I bring you these shoes from my father Nizari, 
and I require that thou repair them excellently, and that thou, 
over and above that, decorate them with thy best workmanship. 
Let the shoes testify that Sintalo is indeed a cobbler, a shoemaker, 
one who knoweth his craft, one who outshineth and excelleth all 
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his fellow craftsmen. See! towards this I give thee a silver piece 
now; and remember, my father Nizari is well-to-do.’ 

But Sintalo demurred: ‘Better I just repair and make strong, O 
lad Hussein,’ said he. Seeing then there was nothing clse for it, I 
spake quietly to Sintalo, the cobbler, and said: ‘ O Sintalo, the case 
is like this: the shoes are not my father’s. I lost those, but, if 
thou dost elaborate a little thy repairing and sewing, and decorate 
these shoes, the exchange may not be apparent.’ 

Thereat the shoemaker Sintalo set down the shocs upon his 
bench, and rolled backwards, swayed by laughter to and fro: 
‘Ho! hee! hee! ho! and save thee a bastinado, O lad? Good! very 
good! Give me thy silver piece; I will indeed do my best for thee 
and for the shoes!’ I thereupon left the cobbler’s shop and re- 
turned to my father Nizari. 

The days then passed by one after another, but the shocs did 
not return, My father thereupon sent onc of his scrvants to en- 
quire about them. The servant returned with the message that 
business had been very pressing of late with the cobbler Sintalo. 
The heap of shoes for repairing continued to rise; but, if my 
father Nizari would graciously give another two days’ time to the 
over-worked Sintalo, lo! the shoes would be returned in excellent 
condition, well and truly repaired. My father accordingly agreed, 
and left the matter in that case. 

When the two days had therefore elapsed, Sintalo faithfully 
fulfilled his promise, and stood at my father’s door, presenting 
the shoes himself for my father Nizari’s inspection. 

Now the shoes pleased my father Nizari very much. They 
were, indeed, strongly repaired, and, moreover, excellently 
worked and decorated with fine stitchings, carefully cleaned and 
polished almost as new. So my father took them into his hands, 
and exclaimed: ‘O cobbler, O Sintalo, verily thou hast excelled! 
What workmanship! What craft! Verily, I should not have 
known these shoes for the same pair ] sent thee to mend some 
weeks ago! Thou art indeed a shoemaker! Take these four 
gold pieces for thy trouble. Am I not well-to-do?” 

The delighted cobbler accordingly took the four gold pieces, 
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and, calling down blessings upon the head of my father Nizari, 
departed homewards on light steps. 

When he reached his shop, Sintalo carefully shut the door and 
took out the four gold pieces. Yes, they were real! Their shining, 
their glamour, their golden smile was not a mockery of unreality! 
Though the cobbler had never before in his life handled more than 
one piece of gold at a time, now behold! he handled riches all his 
own and lawfully his own! What was to be done? He felt a new 
man! His brain was in a whisll To cobble shoes seemed strangely 
incongruous to him, even beneath his inner excellence. Something 
he must do, yet not cobble shoes! 

The time was then about noon; so Sintalo, the shoemaker, 
forthwith shut up his shop. Having eaten well and rested during 
the heat of the day, he did not reopen his shop, as on other days; 
but leaving it fast closed, Sintalo took the four gold pieces and set 
out towards the market. He visited first of all, several of his 
acquaintances, poor men like himself, and, not stating the 
amount of his newly-acquired possessions, contented himself 
with telling them that fortune had favoured him and enriched 
him. 

His acquaintances were quite prepared to rejoice with him, and, 
when he invited them to come to him that night to supper, they 
one and all gladly consented. 

(O Sintalo! What hath possessed thee to act thus!) 

The cobbler (forgetting he was a cobbler) then went about in 
the market and bought of whatsoever things he had need, meats, 
fruits, savoury cakes, melons, cucumbers, rice and dried fruits, 
and, oblivious to the precept of the Prophet (may Allah bless and 
save him!) two jars of wine. So Sintalo had now expended the 
whole of the four pieces of gold: indeed, having but little left 
when he came to purchase the wine, the cobbler was compelled (to 
his speedier undoing) to purchase of a cheap and inferior quality. 
(O shoemaker! What hath possessed thee! What indeed wi/f 
possess thee ere the dawn break?) 

That his money was all expended did not cause any incon- 
venience, any pang, any sadness to Sintalo; for, as he had before 
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never possessed so much riches at one time, so also before had he 
never enjoyed so bountiful a feast as he had that afternoon pur- 
chased for his supper with his acquaintances. 

Now the shop of the cobbler Sintalo was not large, and there 
were many shoes therein; and, in order to make ample room for 
his five or six guests, the shoes were piled up to one side against 
the wall, and the floor was cleanly swept, and the best carpets 
available were spread out. So all was ready. 

Now, perchance all had been well, and the mere foolish ex- 
travagance of the shoemaker had brought no very serious conse- 
quences in its train; but no, it was not to be, Sintalo had introduced 
into his presumptuous banquet two jars, filled with wine, cheap 
and disastrous to the drinker, Yea, within the two jars the devils 
crowded, jostling together in their anxiety to be out and at work; 
and the devils from the one jar agreed not with the devils from the 
other jar; so that it happened that, whichever of the guests drank 
from the one jat, he did straightway become enraged and quarrel 
with the guest who drank from the other jar; and whatever unfor- 
tunate drank from both jars, he became filled with mixed devils 
and quarrelled violently with himself; and the room became too 
small for Sintalo and his convivial guests. 

First, the food having now been well-nigh despatched, the 
banqueters fell foul of the pile of shoes heaped against the wall. 
They opened the door. They picked up the shoes. They hurled 
them forth indiscriminately out of the door, at one another, with 
uncertain aim winged by violence; and the devils laughed and 
uproar succeeded, 

The noise attracted some of the passers-by; and it happened 
that, as they approached the open door with eyes and ears of 
curiosity, some of them suffered from the flying shoes. They 
therefore became angry; and the brawl and uproar increased, 
becoming indeed a bitter and a blind conflict; and the shop of 
Sintalo was wrecked utterly, so that even the upper part of the 
house leaned forward to point of falling; and the officers of the 
Shah intervened; and, learning that the shop belonged to the 
cobbler Sintalo, they seized the wretched shoemaker and placed 
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him in the prison of Bhutabend, pending the pleasure of the Qadi 
of Bhutabend. 

And painful was the chastisement of Sintalo; and painful his 
return to the ctaft of shoemaking. Indeed, had it not been for 
the kindness of my father Nizari, the cobbler had perished utterly 
with his fallen fortunes. 

So, O youth, O Alcassim (concluded the portly Sheikh Hus- 
sein), do thou beware; for surely chastisement ever followeth 
upon the folly of those who will not take warning. 


Finished then the Sheikh Hussein the narration of the story of 
the cobbler of Bhutabend; and the young Alcassim found more 
interest in the story than in the moral therefrom. 

Having enquired from Alcassim as to his readiness to proceed 
upon his journey, and as to the condition of the horses and sup- 
plies, the Sheikh Hussein impressed upon the youthful Alcassim 
the necessity of making an carly start the next day, and of proceed- 
ing with all speed to Kashn to rejoin the illustrious Hami-Raz 
and the party of merchants with him. Alcassim, for his part, 
readily fell in with the Sheikh’s advice, and gave full assurance 
that, if it would not inconvenience the household of Sheikh 
Hussein, Alcassim and Gondrescaz would have their preparations 
made and be ready to set out from Kermanlik even with the dawn. 
Thereupon the portly Sheikh Hussein expressed his pleasure and 
withdrew with amiable smiles. 

The night was as yet not greatly advanced, and the youthful 
Alcassim, upon the departure of the Sheikh, naturally turned his 
thoughts towards the journey to Kashan, which he intended to 
begin at dawn. Turning, therefore, to Gondrescaz: ‘O faithful 
companion, O Gondrescaz,’ said he, ‘to-morrow we set out at 
dawn. Behoveth, therefore, we prepare ourselves and our beasts 
and baggage in good time. What sayest thou? Hast thou any 
hindrance or difficulty or deficiency, that is likely to cause us 
delay, unless we attend thereunto in good time?” 

‘O my master, O Alcassim,’ replied Gondrescaz, ‘some damage 
was done to our effects and stores in the crossing of the rapid 
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river before we reached here at Kermanlik this sunset; but I will 
go and myself see what needs to be done; and I will also carefully 
see that all other matters are in good order as regards Moming 
Star, and my own mount, and the obstinate father of troubles, the 
baggage-mule.’ 

Gondrescaz then departed, and Alcassim was left alone with 
his thoughts. He was tired; yet with a pleasing tiredness, for the 
refreshment and brief rest during the time the Sheikh Hussein 
had related his narrative had taken off the edge of his fatigue. As 
he sat cross-legged at ease upon the low cushions of the luxurious 
divan, tranquil leisure sounded her signal, and the troops of 
thoughts arranged themselves to pass in procession in the solil- 
oquy of the youthful Alcassim, even thus: “This is Kermanlik, 
name familiar to me for long; but visited only in my longing and 
fancy. Much would I like to lengthen my stay here; for 1 know 
there is so much that is new, strange and of great interest. Yet it 
cannot be! With to-morrow’s grey dawning we must away with 
speed. Nothing must delay us.... I wonder how much money 
the illustrious Hami-Raz deposited with the Sheikh Hussein on 
my behalf—enough, I'll warrant, well to repay the Sheikh for 
this night’s entertainment. No danger this time of my spending 
the money elsewhere on other purposes, as at the most laborious 
Khan (Heaven keep it far from mel), the Khan at Damghatabad. 
Here is leisure! here is peace! here is rest] Yes, indeed, ] am well 
out of Damghatabad! and I have come off weil, for lo! I have my 
signet ring, my sword of silver and pearl inlay, and withal the gold 
piece of the mighty Feruzi; Feruzi, powerful in punishment, with 
severe tongue and prone to sternness and violence; yet at times he 
showed me a simple kindliness that told he had a heart and perhaps 
a liking for me.” 

At this point Alcassim’s soliloquy was interrupted by the return 
of the faithful Gondrescaz. ‘O my master, O Alcassim,’ said 
Gondrescaz, ‘news for thee! All is ready. I have seen to every- 
thing. The stores and clothes and condition of the animals was 
troublesome; but now I have arranged everything; and, indeed, 
fortunately so, for I have news for thee. A troupe of dancers and 
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musicians have arrived, and wait our pleasure, if we will engage 
them for this night. What sayst thou? Canst thou pay?” 

The youthful Alcassim’s eyes lighted up and joy spread over 

- him as he replied: ‘Dancers and musicians! Thrice excellent and 
happy night of so timely an arrival! The answer, O Gondrescaz, 
is “yes.” Let them entertain us, and no doubt money enough will 
be forthcoming; for the Sheikh hath my deposit even now. Where, 
indeed, O trusty Gondrescaz, is now the Sheikh Hussein?’ 

And the faithful Gondrescaz replied: ‘ I know not indeed, O 
Alcassim. For some time past he hath been absent; but verily, 
the steward of the house of Sheikh Hussein gave me well to under- 
stand that his master, though having no need of dancers and 
musicians for himself and not inclining thereunto in his desires, 
nevertheless possessed the largeness of mind to tolerate their 
entertainments on behalf of others. So, if thou hast money, all is 
well. Shall I summon them, then, O Alcassim, O my master?’ 

‘Yea, O Gondrescaz,’ replied the youthful Alcassim, ‘summon 
them! Money will be forthcoming, when the Sheikh returns,’ 

‘The trusty Gondrescaz thereupon withdrew; and soon foot- 
steps and the miscellaneous, discordant clanging of instruments 
and the muffled sounds of voices heralded the arrival of the 
troupe of dancers and musicians. They were six in number. A 
very corpulent, middle-aged Persian, in tall, black astrakhan fez, 
‘was the master and director of the troupe, playing somnolently 
upon a latge drum. This instrument, requiring only to be beaten 
occasionally, gave the corpulent Persian opportunity for keeping 
an eye upon the other two men musicians; and opportunity also 
for an occasional slight lapse into slumber. These lapses pre- 
vented his performance upon the drum becoming too regular and 
monotonous. 

Of the other two men musicians, one was quite a youth, 
younger, indeed, than Alcassim; while the other was a remarkably 
handsome son of Iran, in the prime of manly vigour. He was tall 
and slim; his complexion smooth and pale; his beard dark as night 
and shaped as a clear-cut wedge; while his tall fez, inclined slightly 
backwards from his smooth, high forehead, completed the picture 
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of dignity and grace. He played upon a large, flat, stringed 
instrument, even a ganoon, which he rested level upon his lap, 
using both his hands for playing upon the strings. Very skilful 
was he and added to his skill much expression and emotion. 

The instrument used by the youth was a long kind of flute, 
even a nay, 

The three remaining members of the troupe were female. Two 
seemed to be dancers, while the third carried a small lute with 
her. 

‘When the troupe, having given this ensample of their skill, had 
entered the large, long room, the corpulent Persian saluted Al- 
cassim: ‘Peace be upon you, O possessor of the countenance of 
cordiality, O intelligent inviter of melodymakers, peace! With 
thy permission we shall begin, and hope, ere concluding, to have 
repaid the courtesy of thine invitation with soul-soothing 
rhapsody and harmony; yeal and the rhythmic movement of 
bright, sweet beauty, flashing eyes and swaying form, shall be 
added thereto—and who knoweth the power of beauty?” 

So the young Alcassim’s face lit up with expectancy and his 
eagerness permitted him only a brief reply: ‘And upon you be 
peace, O Master of the troupe! The preamble is finished; let the 
play begin!’ 

The master thereupon settled the troupe; and first the two 
dancers, girls of medium height, having smooth complexions, 
pale with the pallor of the golden rising moon, with hair braided 
in long plaits of jet (binding as prisoner how oft the hearts of the 
beholders!); with large dark eyes, low-lidded and long-lashed, 
from whence, opening ever and anon, the fire flashed with lances, 
smiting the heart caught unprepared. White hands had they, 
tose-tipped; and the beauty of their forms was hidden from the 
envious eyes by flowing garments of blue and silver and emerald. 

At a signal from the corpulent-somnolent master of the 
troupe, the two girlish figures faced one another at a little distance 
from the musicians, who had grouped themselves apart to the 
left of Alcassim and Gondrescaz. Then the player upon the 
qanoon, sitting handsome and upright, traced out a melody with 
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both hands upon the strings, and the two girls set themselves to 
dancing. 

Verily they made delight to dance in the heart of the youthful 
Alcassim; and from their eyes fire kindled into his eyes, beholding 
the beauty of their countenances, resembling moons and gazing 
upon the bright, changing colours of their graceful motion, 
swaying, halting, swaying, and the floating grace of their white 
hands, slender-fingered, rose-tipped. 

At last the two girls stopped, the player on the qanoon stopped, 
and it seemed as if silence would supervene; but the sudden cessa- 
tion of the music and the sounds of the dancing broke the spell 
of the slumber that bound the corpulent-placid master of the 
troupe. He therefore, opening sleepy eyes and finding that the 
entertainment had slowed down, if not, indeed, temporarily come 
to a dead halt, awoke and lifted his arm and commenced beating 
his drum with some emphasis, while he cried: ‘On! ont Hoya! 
hola! on! on!’ 

The dancers then set themselves both facing Alcassim and 
Gondrescaz, there being an interval of some four paces between 
the two girls: and now the young boy musician took up his flute, 
even the nfy; and as the strings again sounded beneath the 
fingers of the player on the qanoon to a new melody, the girls 
removed their outer cloaks of blue and silver and emerald and 
began a rhythmic measure of mote rapidity; and the drum boomed 
softly beneath the hand of the corpulent master of the troupe, 
until, as the dance progressed with vigour, the drum-beats became 
less numerous and at last died away in somnolence. 

And now, in this second dance, the white arms of the girls 
showed very beautiful by their dark plaits; and their robes revealed 
that they were high-bosomed damsels, youthful. 

As Alcassim sat gazing upon them spell-bound, he fancied him- 
self in the presence of some Houris; but his thoughts could not 
take definite shape; for ever and anon the deep, dark, flashing eye 
of one or other of the dancing damsels caught his glance as she 
turned her exquisite, slim beauty, and his thoughts fled, banished 
in bliss. 
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So was it for a while: the girls danced; the strings and the 
flute sounded in sweet accord; Alcassim gazed; and the master of 
the troupe slumbered softly. But, when it seemed that fatigue 
would descend upon the dark-plaited girls and overwhelm their 
slim beauty, the player upon the qanoon made them a quick 
sign; so they at once flung themselves down upon the ground with 
grace and remained motionless, resting; but the flute, even the 
nay, and the qanoon continued playing sweetly, lest the sudden 
silence should again rouse the corpulent master of the troupe, the 
beater of the drum, from the lightness of his dozing. 

At length the musicians also ceased their playing and silence 
fell. Roused himself then the somnolent master of the troupe from 
his slumbers, and, glancing round first of all and beholding the 
figures of the two dancing damsels prone upon the floor, ‘Hey! 
ho! hoya! hoya! hey!’ he cried. ‘Where, then, is the ravishing 
Cream-Tart, the dainty one that maketh mouths to water, that 
taketh away the breath, that wrencheth out the reason from men’s 
breasts ; where is the Cream-Tart, the Honey-Spiced Cakelette 
that never was in oven yet? Ho! Heya!’ 

At this outburst, the third of the female members of the troupe 
rose from where she had been sitting by the musicians; and paced 
before the low divan, whereon were seated the youthful Alcassim 
and the faithful Gondrescaz. 

As she paced with slow steps she tuned her instrument, a dainty, 
small lute, even an ’ood; and she was indeed an alluring damsel. 

The young Alcassim looked upon her charms as she handled 
the lute. A little less than medium height was she and plump 
withal. Her red cheeks smiled roundly from out her luxuriant 
tresses; her eyes shone prominent and bold; and her figure rejoiced 
in roundness. 

After a few moments, when it would seem the small lute, even 
the ’ood, was stringed in tune, the corpulent master of the troupe 
cried out again: ‘Ho! hoyal O Cream-Tart, enough, O dainty one! 
soothe, soothe the hearts thou hast tortured with desire and 
astonishment at the richness of thy beauty! Soothe them with 
some sweet melody ere they languish!” 
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Lifted then the damsel Cream-Tart her lute, showing her arms, 
plump and smooth; and, having struck a few chords, she whirled 
round till her garments clung to her and floated from her by 
tums of enticement; and at length, being warmed and flushed with 
glowing beauty, the comely, bright damsel, even Cream-Tart, 
played a piquant melody upon the lute, until, her breath being now 
well restored to her, she loosed these notes of song from the rich 
tuby of her lips: 

Song of the Damsel Cream-Tart 


‘By the wells of Bafga, by the wells 
Of Bafga, once the silver bells 
I sounded, as with tambourine 
I danced with gladness of a heart serene. 
Oh! wells of Bafgqa! whoso tells 
The tale of sorrow of my silver bells, 
Take heed! take heed! and whoso hears bewarel 
For love with pitiless wings upon the air 
Flies with unetring shaft of witchcraft spells 
And vanquisheth by magic of my silver bells. 
In brief, the tale of Bafga wells is this: 
I danced, I sang, made with sweet music bliss, 
Promised a youth by Bafqa wells my kiss. 
But, when the hour came, when the moonlight pale 
Lit sleeping Bafqa’s wells (ah! woeful tale!) 
And I with silver bells my pledge to yield, 
Dancing with music in that moonlit field, 
Came to that youth to yield him love’s delight, 
‘That kiss by Bafga wells (ah! woeful night!), 
His true-love, spurr’d by woman’s jealous spite, 
Her shining dagger through his heart did smitel 
Bewarel beware my silver bells! 
My dancing and my music and my magic spells!’ 


The damsel Cream-Tart, having thus finished her song, set 
aside her lute, and, taking a small tambourine, danced and danced 
and danced; and her beauty became more and more alluring, as 
with discretion she displayed the beauty of her limbs and figure 
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and swayed the deep darkness of her tresses across her smiling 
plump face, and at times flashed the lightnings of her bold eyes 
bravely. The paces of her dance, too, the damsel maintained with 
an astonishing exactness and grace, so as to cause the observer to 
gaze with steadiness upon her movements, her form and her face. 

The youthful Alcassim had lost himself for some time, and the 
corpulent-somnolent master of the troupe seemed to have 
travelled into yet more distant fields of dreams, and it had (who 
knows?) fared ill with the heart and life of Alcassim, lost so deeply 
in so dangerous contemplation, when suddenly the trusty Gon- 
drescaz roused himself, shook the youthful Alcassim rather 
sharply to secure his attention, and said: ‘O Alcassim, O my 
master, the night draweth on; nay, rather the middle of the night 
hath already gone! So bethink thee of the dawn and of our pro- 
mised early start! and of our arduous forced ride of the morrow, 
even to Kashan!] What thinkest thou? Should we not now thank 
the musicians and allow them to depart?” 

Alcassim was preparing to make some reply (though not of a 
grateful or amiable kind, as was shown already by the changed 
expression of his youthful face) some reply to this judged un- 
seasonable reminder and interruption, when the tall, handsome 
player of the qanoon, observing some discussion between Alcas- 
sim and Gondrescaz, turned his attention to the corpulent master 
of the troupe and, finding the depth of his slumbers was now con- 
siderable, deemed it best to prepare the troupe for departure. 
This being done, he set himself to wake the corpulent-sleeping one. 
Having shaken him roundly without great effect, he set to work 
beating the large drum and by this means before long had fully 
aroused the corpulent master of the troupe. 

The youthful Alcassim, for his part, was sorely vexed at this 
unexpected interruption, if not conclusion, of the entertainment. 
He was vexed with the faithful Gondrescaz. ‘What need, O 
Gondrescaz,’ said Alcassim, ‘to remind me of to-morrow? to 
disturb the dancers, to break up the party? But, seel it is done, and 
they are ready to depart! How shall we pay them even? for it 
seems that not yet hath the Sheikh Hussein returned. They 
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should at least have waited until the Sheikh had returned, however 
late the hour.’ 

Gondrescaz then spake a few words to the master of the troupe 
and learnt where in Kermanlik the musicians were living. Alcas- 
sim thereupon came forward, and, addressing the corpulent leader 
of the troupe: ‘O master of the troupe, O benevolent uncle of 
entertainers, accept our ready thanks for the agreeable manner of 
entertainment thou hast spread before us this night. It hath verily 
rejoiced our eyes and ears, though, may be, it hath oppressed our 
hearts indeed with great longing; and the memory, in separation, 
of such beauty, grace and charm is likely to prove painful. Yet 
would we gladly undergo the same again and oft did opportunity 
permit. Take, then, our thanks and with them this piece of gold.’ 

Here Alcassim gave the corpulent-affable master of the troupe 
the one piece of gold he had received from the keeper of the Khan 
at Damghatabad, and added: “To-morrow, when we leave Ker- 
manlik, we will give thee more besides.’ 

The troupe of musicians then departed, the dancing damsels 
smiling rather demurely and the Cream-Tart flashing her eyes 
amid laughter and mock tearfulness. 

Alcassim and Gondtescaz now prepared themselves for sleep, 
desiring to snatch at least an hour or two before the dawn broke 
and summoned them to depart. The youthful Alcassim, still lost 
in a reverie over the charms of Cream-Tart, lay in the darkness 
listening to the tranquil, regular breathing of the trusty Gon- 
drescaz, who had almost at once fallen asleep. Alcassim had not a 
succession of thoughts; nay, they revo/ved round the fair, plump 
figure and vivacious charm and gracefulness of the Cream-Tart. 
His thoughts circled round her beauty, face, eyes, figure; and then 
they seemed to quicken and dance ever about the same fascinating 
object, even as Cream-Tart herself had danced with rapidity, 
rhythm, expression and lively emotion. 

At length, after perhaps Gondrescaz had already slept for one 
hour, slumber came to Alcassim; but it was only a brief visit; for, 
hardly had his eyes closed, when there was a disturbance in the 
house, a knocking on the outer door, talking of voices and noise 
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of footsteps hither and thither. Alcassim sat up, wondering what 
the disturbance was about. Gondrescaz still slept peacefully and 
deeply. 

At last it transpired that it was merely the belated retum of the 
Sheikh Hussein. Alcassim thought quickly, and decided to try 
and see the Sheikh then; for, if he allowed the Sheikh to retire to 
rest, it would be a troublesome matter to wake him again at dawn; 
and, it might be, the temper of the Sheikh would not be amiable, 
and how, then, would Alcassim secure the money deposited with 
Sheikh Hussein by the illustrious Hami-Raz? 

Alcassim therefore rose up, leaving Gondrescaz still sleeping, 
and, after some expostulation with the servants, managed to 
obtain admittance to the Sheikh Hussein before the latter sought 
his couch. 

Fortunate, indeed, was it that Alcassim did so; for the Sheikh 
‘was not very agreeable in temper, even then, 

When Alcassim, after some words of apology, had explained 
the reason for his unseasonable visit, the Sheikh said, rather sourly: 
‘Deposit? O youth, O untimely delayer of slumber, deposit, is it? 
Well, well! who knows whether the money were not better still 
left with me! Perhaps it will not do you much good; nor, for that 
matter, O youth, stay Jong in your possession. Youth knoweth 
not the value of money. Youth knoweth not the value of anything 
aright, but squanders, squanders, idleth, wasteth! Well, well! for 
the sake of my friend, my most respected friend, most worthy 
object of my affection, even the illustrious Hami-Raz, for his sake, 
O young hot-head, I give thee now this deposit; and so faithfully 
discharge the trust given me by the venerable Hami-Raz (may 
Heaven bless himl).” 

So saying, the Sheikh Hussein handed the youthful Alcassim 
a purse, filled to fatness with gold and silver coins; and cut short 
the thanks of the youth with a signal to retire. 

Alcassim therefore briefly thanked the Sheikh and withdrew. 
Never again would he see the Sheikh Hussein; for death, the un- 
foreseen severer of affections, separator of companions, cut short 
his life within the year. 
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Having returned to the apartment, where still slept the trusty 
Gondrescaz, Alcassim with rapid fingers, his heart beating fast, 
opened the purse and emptied its contents upon the rug before 
him. Coins of silver, coins of gold shone in scattered array before 
his eager, youthful eyes. He felt almost opulent. Suddenly his 
thoughts veered round once more to his lately met lode-star, the 
damsel Cream-Tart, What of her? Now he had money! A swift 
thought came. She seemed everything desirable, and withal her 
mood. had been one of invitation, of one who was not cruel or 
disdainful, not of the same mould as the pastry-cook’s daughter, 
Elispat, in far-away Ardeb of almost forgotten days. Nay, it 
seemed to Alcassim’s thought that the damsel Cream-Tart would 
not be one to entice and then mock, to invite, as human, and then 
to reject, as a stone statue. With the money now before him, 
lawfully his very own, might he not break off from his present 
course of action and start on a fresh life of new delights, a sweet 
independence with the charming, adorable, ravishing Cream-Tart 
by his side, in his arms, his very own, sharer of joys and source of 
continual contentment? The prospect was alluring; so, indeed, 
was the damsel Cream-Tart alluring. 

Alcassim picked up the money from the floor and stuffed it 
coin by coin into the purse, until again it was heavy and fat. 
Then he closed it and concealed it within his robe. It was not yet 
dawn; but all sleep had gone: so wide-eyed and wakeful he watched 
by the side of the softly-sleeping, trusty Gondrescaz. 

Alcassim’s thoughts now changed rapidly. He thought of the 
Khan at Damghatabad; he thought of Kermanlik, hardly visited 
and yet soon to be left, if he kept his arranged course. Yet how 
could he leave Kermanlik? How banish at once at a blow all 
hopes of obtaining the sweet possession of Cream-Tart? Then he 
thought of Kashin, a large town and considerably well worth a 
long visit. Could he forego the expected delights and novelties 
of famous Kashin? Then on again his mind rushed to Hamadan, 
How long would it take to journey thither? It seemed in the 
very hazy distance, and his thoughts were swiftly back again in 
little Kermanlik, circling again about the alluring lutist who had 
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so sung and danced her way about his heart, that agitation 
would not leave his breast; and, indeed, he knew not what would 
happen. 

Lo! now the first glimmering of the dawn hath appeared beyond 
the lattice. The faithful Gondrescaz stirs in his sleep. As Alcassim 
watches him, Gondrescaz turns, seeking his broken slumber; but 
only for a few minutes. The darkness without thinneth. Gon~ 
drescaz yawns, stretches and in a trice is awake. Soon as awake, 
he is upon his feet, and addresses Alcassim: ‘O my master, O 
Alcassim,’ said Gondrescaz, ‘I see thou art well awake. It is good. 
Lo! the dawn appeareth through the lattice. Let us be going. Art 
thou prepared and ready?” 

‘Yea,’ replied the youthful Alcassim slowly, ‘I am awake, and 
my preparations lack nothing. But, before we can leave this 
Kermanlik, lol suffer me first to visit the troupe of musicians; 
for, indeed, I must pay the master of the troupe, our corpulent- 
agreeable entertainer of yesternight for his trouble, and for the 
great pleasure he gave us by his troupe. Is it not so, O trusty 
Gondrescaz?’ 

And Gondrescaz replied: ‘O Alcassim, O my master, in part 
this is so. The corpulent master of musicians should indeed be 
paid in full and the troupe there-beside; but, if thou wilt excuse 
my words, this suiteth not thy place, to go searching in the early 
dawn amongst the haunts of musicians and dancers. Nay, fat 
mote is it fitting that I should go. If, then, thou hast the appro- 
priate sum, willingly will I take it myself on thy behalf; and so 
save thee, perhaps, much inconvenience, if not mischance and even 
insult.’ 

At these words the face of the youthful Alcassim fell; but at 
once his intention and purpose tightened, strengthened. ‘Nay, 
nay, O faithful follower, O Gondrescaz,’ said Alcassim, ‘I will go 
myself. I am not to be turned aside by the fear of mischance or 
inconvenience. Fear, I thoroughly despise; and, if by going 1 
run into any new adventure, for that I am indeed ready!’ 

Of no use were further words; Alcassim’s mind was made up; 
his heart set upon going. He therefore went. 
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Having left Gondrescaz putting the finishing touches to their 
preparation for their immediate departure from Kermanlik, 
Alcassim went out from the house of the Sheikh Hussein and made 
for the place mentioned by the master of the musicians. Hardly, 
however, had the youthful Alcassim left the house, his mind still 
full of the wildest and most intense thoughts concerning the 
damsel Cream-Tart, and his inclination still turned towards 
abruptly abandoning his journey and remaining indefinitely in 
Kermanlik with her, when in the half-light of the brightening 
dawn he almost ran into a stout, stationary mass of humanity, 
well-nigh blocking the narrow street. Alcassim stepped back and 
was preparing to squeeze himself against the wall in order to pass 
by, when, with a sinking at heart and a scattering of his fond hopes, 
he recognised the mass of humanity to be none other than the 
corpulent mastet of the troupe, no longer somnolent, indeed, but 
affably awake and insistent in presence. ‘Peace upon you, O 
youth, O master of generosity!’ said the corpulent leader of the 
troupe. ‘Being refreshed considerably by the evening’s slumbers, 
I had prepared myself to come to thee, to visit thee in person, 
saving thee the trouble of thy journey hither; and being a surety 
(who knows?) against the sorrow of forgetfulness befalling thee. 
Yea, in a hasty departure many things call to be remembered; and. 
often it happeneth that the most important ones, by the strange- 
ness of fate and circumstance, fall forgotten. What chagrin, then, 
wouldst thou have had to find thyself progressing well towards 
Kashan and still in thy pocket the money, the jingling coins, that 
thou didst so long to give to the musicians. Is it not so, O youth, 
O generous-hearted?” 

The youthful Alcassim, thus surprised, had no answer ready. 
His thoughts were upon the girl-dancers and upon the thrice- 
desirable Cream-Tart; but now his hopes had suddenly all taken 
wing and he found in front of him a wall of impossibility. His 
disappointment was not lessened, when the corpulent master of the 
troupe filled in this awkward pause by adding: “To-day, O kindly 
youth, we take out journey southward. Wish us, therefore, good 
fortune! and may we meet with a welcome as generous as thine!* 
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There seemed nothing more to be said. The corpulent one was 
obviously anxious to depart; so the young Alcassim took two 
pieces of gold and handed them to the master of the musicians, 
saying: ‘Take this for the pleasure of thine entertainment, O master 
of musicians, and good fortune go with thee and with thy 
troupe!” 

‘That was all. Alcassim tured swiftly, feeling a blind, tearful 
tage rising in his breast against the absolute indifference, the stony- 
hearted disregatd shown by events and circumstances towards the 
warmest and sincerest feelings of his heart. The damsel would. 
not stay in Kermanlik; perhaps already had set out southwards 
with the troupe. He would never see her again, Why had he seen 
her at all? Nay, he was glad he had seen her, come what might; 
and yet somehow the path before him towards Kash4n seemed a 
ridiculous imposition, but withal inexorable. He felt, not that he 
was taking the journey towards Kashn, but that some stupendous, 
not very merciful, power was willy-nilly pushing him along step 
by step towards Kashan. 

So his feet took him back almost unconsciously and imper- 
ceptibly to the house of the Sheikh Hussein. There, seel was the 
trusty Gondrescaz outside ready. There was Morning Star and 
the baggage-mule all ready. At sight of Morning Star welcoming 
him Alcassim’s mind approached a little nearer the reality of things, 
Yes, it was good to see Morning Star, good to mount upon his 
friendly back, and, yea, good to set out to fresh scenes; good 
even to leave Kermanlik. To stay in Kermanlik with no prospect 
of seeing the damsel, the bold, alluring, beautiful one, even 
Cream-Tart, was unthinkable. Alcassim shuddered; but that was 
probably due to the fresh dawn breeze, blowing coldly along the 
narrow street of Kermanlik. 

And now the start was made. While much of the town was 
still muffled in darkness, and occasional patches of twilight gave 
glimpses of wall, house or market, Alcassim and Gondrescaz 
departed from Kermanlik, and, passing through the large ‘Gate 
of the Poets,’ headed steadily northward. 

Soon they had crossed the fertile plain, and, as the welcome 
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sun rose behind the mountain ridges on their right, they began to 
traverse broken ground, rising gradually at first, but, after an hour 
or two, becoming yet steeper and more rugged. The riders faced 
this with determination, but the way at length became so difficult 
that a halt appeared advisable to rest the animals. 

While Alcassim and Gondrescaz were discussing this project 
and keeping a look-out for the most opportune place for them- 
selves and their animals, Alcassim, standing in his stirrups, 
suddenly called the attention of the trusty Gondrescaz to an object 
on their left, gleaming in the sunshine. ‘O Gondrescaz,’ cried the 
youthful Alcassim, ‘look over the barren desolation yonder! 
What is that gleaming mass, as of ruins? Surely it appears as 
masonry with columns and turrets.’ The faithful Gondrescaz 
followed the direction Alcassim indicated, but could not be certain 
what the object was. 

‘Perhaps, O Alcassim, O my master,’ said Gondrescaz, ‘it may 
be a ruin of some city of old, some vanished grandeur, some 
fallen monument to an empire’s pride; for I have heard that such 
there are, such proud ruins in desolate places of our Persia, but 
such I have not seen before this.” 

‘Let us, then,” said Alcassim, ‘postpone our halt until we are 
nearer, so that we may be certain.’ The trackway becoming also 
less troublesome for a time, this seemed the best course. 

Soon the path descended slightly and, maintaining this gradual 
declivity, brought the two travellers almost abreast of the gleaming 
ruins (for such, indeed, they proved to be), which shone with 
whiteness of marble, towering majestic here, but broken in sorrow 
there, and low-lying in the dust, humbled and dejected elsewhere. 

Dismounting, therefore, Alcassim and Gondrescaz left the 
trackway, and, leading their horses, picked their path out across 
the waste to the heap of ruins. 

In the shelter of the fallen masonry patches of herbage had 
grown, though all around showed waste and desolate. The horses 
showed their appreciation for the respite thus given them from 
the arduous, stony march, and after a little settled down con- 
tentedly to browse upon these scattered patches of herbage. The 
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packs had been lifted from the back of the mule and placed 
securely in the shade of a broken wall of ancient masonry. 

Alcassim and Gondrescaz now had leisure to examine the ruins 
themselves. They marvelled at these monuments of Alexander’s 
gteatness, marvelled at the beauty and delicacy of the stone- 
mason’s chiselling, marvelled at the grandeur of the architect’s 
conception; but marvelled mostly at the transmutation of time, 
that desolation should break and eat up the glory of proud 
civilisation’s prosperity. 

Here it seemed most fitting to prolong the halt, so that the 
hours of greatest heat might pass by, while the riders enjoyed the 
comparative coolness of the shade of ruined wall, column and 
tower. Here, too, was said the mid-day prayer unto Him, Who 
changeth not, Who possesseth Perfection securely in enduring 
Grandeur and Beauty, Who knoweth not any defect (Praise to 
His Name, the High, the Great, the Exalted above His servants, 
the Ever-Living, the Most Merciful!). 

And now a fresh start was made in the glowing afternoon, 
Having regained the trackway, the travellers pushed ahead at a 
good pace, and soon entered a gloomy defile. The mountains 
piled themselves up on either side of the way, and in places the 
narrow pass was made more difficult for the horses by the boulders 
and scattered débris that had fallen from the rugged sides of the 
gorge, while as year was added to year, no attempt had been made 
to clear the trackway. As a consequence, often considerable 
detours had to be made to circumvent great blockages which 
could not be surmounted, Here also grew a variety of wild, 
gnarléd tree, clinging at fantastic angles to the precipitous sides of 
the ravine, Sometimes, even, the ground surface having broken 
away, the trees could be seen clinging by uppermost roots, the 
trunks sloping downwards, while, in the course of years, fresh 
branches had grown again upwards. 

The travellers had just turned a bend and entered upon a some- 
what clearer stretch of roadway, when, to their amazement, a 
number of rifle shots rang out over the still air. 

Alcassim and Gondrescaz had not long to wait for an explana- 
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tion. A number of horsemen galloped out from behind a rocky 
projection of the mountain-side, and, with a few additional 
revolver shots, descended along the track at a galloping attack 
upon Alcassim and Gondrescaz; while from behind, upon the 
roadway they had just traversed, appeared three men on foot, 
armed ready to debar the retreat of the travellers. 

The surprise attack was so sudden, the ambush so effective, 
that the brigands were up with them before Alcassim and Gon- 
drescaz could prepare resistance. Spake then the leader of the 
brigands, addressing Gondrescaz by reason of his superior age 
and size rather than the youthful Alcassim: ‘O travellers in the 
country of the Shah, behold how swift is fate! how inexorable! 
Life is caught up and in an instant it is gone! No time to prepare, 
and no return! Fate and death are ruthless. Your lives are in our 
hands, even the Shah and the armies of the Shah, cannot now help 
youl’ 

Here Gondrescaz, noticing that Alcassim was preparing to draw 
his sword, and, being himself more familiar with the language and 
ways of brigands, signalled to Alcassim, bidding him not to stir 
up useless violence. So the brigand chief continued: ‘And yet 
withal there is something that can help you, something that can 
restore you to sweet life and to the embraces of your friends, and 
that is “Wealth”; wealth can soften the hard face of red fate to 
smile sweetly, even as a mistress, languishing towards her lover. 
Enough! in brief, surrender, and ye live in peace; resist, and the 
crows will rejoice over your bodies!’ 

Gondrescaz thereupon dismounted and signalled surrender to 
the brigand chief. The brigand chief thereupon ordered his men 
to receive the arms and weapons of Alcassim and Gondrescaz, and 
to take charge of their animals. 

While this was doing, the brigand chief smiled upon his cap- 
tives, and continued courteously speaking: ‘Welcome, O friends, 
and may peace be upon you! I am Bostruc, Brigand Chief, and O 
happy day that hath made me acquainted with friends of such 
excellent good sense and discretion as yourselves! Why should 
we not be friends, O travellers? Your Persia is my Persia, your 
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Shah is my Shah (though, indeed, his officers are remote from these 
desolate districts), and your money assuredly may be my money, 
and thereafter you may say adieu, when it pleases you, until our 
fext meeting; and you may sniff the delicious breezes of sweet life 
in peace. Is it not so? Yea, verily it is sol’ 

The brigands then proceeded to conduct the youthful, and 
indeed much-humiliated and ill-at-ease, Alcassim, and the silent 
and resigned Gondrescaz down the roadway, now better defined, 
until they came to the projection of the mountain from behind 
which the sudden sally had been made by the brigands. Here 
they turned aside and left the roadway. The side path first of all 
descended slightly, until it reached an open space of considerable 
size, walled in on three sides by the slopes of the mountains. 
Upon this open space, admirably sheltered, were three tents 
pitched, so that the entrance of two faced towards the mountain- 
side, while the entrance of the third faced the little track upon 
which the party of brigands, with Alcassim and Gondrescaz and 
the animals, were approaching. 

Atrived at this little encampment, so admirably secluded, 
Bostruc, the brigand chief, cried a halt. The animals and baggage 
were taken to one side, close by the mighty mountain wall, and 
Bostruc seated himself within the opening of the tent which faced 
on to the level, open space. Then the brigand chief drew two large 
daggers from his belt, and, having ordered Alcassim and Gon- 
drescaz to be brought before him, began vigorously sharpening 
the daggers. 

‘Now, O my friends,’ cried Bostruc, feeling the edge of one of 
the daggers and then continuing to sharpen it, ‘now, O com- 
panions of the way, welcome to our mountain home! Yea, thou 
wilt find good hospitality here, O youth of beautiful countenance; 
albeit it irk thee: and thou, good comrade, wilt find this a healthful 
halting-place and a profitable, perchance, if thou dost serve us 
well, Fine, trusty daggers are these; and they carry a fine 
edge!’ 

So saying, Bostruc, the brigand chief, chuckled to himself and 
laid aside the daggers. Then, pulling himself together, Bostruc 
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leaned his muscular frame forward to despatch the business in 
hand more promptly. 

“Your names, O my prisoners,” said he, ‘I have already learnt; 
but other business must I also know. Tell me, then, O youth 
Alcassim, what is your profession? Where is your dwelling-place? 
Where are the places of your relatives? Whither is your destina- 
tion? And whence most easily canst thou acquire wealth; for it 
may be that I might dispense with thy person (though a sorrow) 
were the pile of wealth considerable.’ 

To these questions Alcassim replied with sorry grace, briefly: 
‘O Chief of Brigands, O Bostruc,’ said Alcassim, ‘know that I am 
the potter’s son of Ardeb, where dwell my father and relatives, 
My destination is Kashan, whither I am anxious to arrive without 
delay; for I have some business there that concerneth the illustrious 
Hami-Raz, father of merchants.’ 

And the bold Bostruc leaned his muscular back further forward 
and picked up the two daggers meditatively, as he said: ‘The 
illustrious Hami-Raz, father of merchants! It is good! yea, it is 
very good!’ Then, turning to Alcassim, Bostruc, the brigand 
chief, added: ‘Continue, O youth, O Alcassim.’ But Alcassim 
said: ‘That is all, O Bostruc. I have nothing to add.’ 

The brigand chief therefore addressed himself to Gondrescaz: 
‘And thou, friend Gondrescaz, from thine appearance thou 
seemest a good horseman, 2 hardy one that hath travelled many 
years upon the hot and dusty trackways. What art thou? Where 
dwell thy relatives? What wealth canst thou collect for thy 
release?” 

And the trusty Gondrescaz made reply as follows: ‘O father of 
our fates, O Bostruc, Chief of Brigands, I am by occupation a 
syce, and I travel in attendance upon Alcassim, my master; but, 
as for my relatives, may heaven help them and prosper them! for I 
know not where they may be, unless it be in the Frankish lands in 
the city called Lisbon, where my father was born and brought up, 
before he came voyaging to Iran. But, if thou knowest the famous 
Hami-Raz, perhaps thou wilt be satisfied with our ransom!’ 

Bostruc, the brigand chief, thereupon rose up, and, muttering 
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‘Maybe! maybe!” gave orders to his men to take the two prisoners 
away, to see to their immediate wants and to confine their persons. 

Five strong-looking brigands, all rather pretentiously armed, 
accordingly came forward and escorted the young Alcassim and 
the faithful Gondrescaz towards the abrupt mountain-side oppo- 
site that to which the baggage-animals had been taken, 

As they approached, the mountain face seemed sheer and 
impenetrable, but lo! when a few yards distant from it, a gaping 
cleft appeared, formed naturally in such a way that the projecting 
face of cliff obscured its visibility from the direct front. 

Through here the brigands passed with Alcassim and Gon- 
drescaz under close guard, and ascended a steeply shelving path- 
way, which after a time gave place to a series of roughly made 
steps, pethaps some fifteen or twenty in number, 

At the top of the steps, the brigands halted to take breath, and 
the young Alcassim noticed that they had arrived at a large 
natural cave or grotto, rather gloomy in the interior, but having a 
heavily barricaded outlook over the level, open space below, 
where were pitched the three tents of the brigands, and where the 
muscular form of Bostruc, the brigand chief, could still be seen 
sitting at the open door of his tent examining his firearms. In the 
grotto was also a rough heap of brushwood that might serve as a 
sleeping-place. 

The brigands now turned to Gondrescaz, and, saying briefly, 
‘Remain here; be content; food will be brought to you,’ they 
placed some rough fetters upon the ankles of the two prisoners. 
Then the brigands retired, and, having closed up the entrance- 
door and fastened the bolt without, they descended, clattering 
down the steps and the rough, steep path, back to the level, open 
ground again. 

Left to themselves, Alcassim and Gondrescaz surveyed their 
situation, the trusty Gondrescaz maintaining that by the mention 
of the name of the illustrious Hami-Raz, father of merchants, 
their position had become, if not one of comfort, at least one with 
hopeful prospects in the future. If only the brigand chief, Bos- 
truc, could communicate with the illustrious Hami-Raz, Gon- 
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drescaz had little doubt but that a reasonable ransom would be 
forthcoming to set them both at liberty once more. Meanwhile 
there remained nothing to be done, but to keep cheerful and be 
patient. 

The youthful Alcassim, on his part, was not inclined to show 
patience; but persisted in maintaining that it was their duty to free 
themselves, with or without violence, as might be most con- 
venient. When the faithful Gondrescaz agreed, for the sake of 
the argument, Alcassim had no plan to offer by which their escape 
might be effected, 

‘Nay,’ said the youthful Alcassim, ‘what at the moment can we 
do, chained up here in fetters, our weapons taken, yea, even my 
sword of silver and pearl inlay carefully removed? I see no way 
at all; and yet this would verily be an ignominious ending of our 
travels!” 

And the trusty Gondrescaz replied: ‘Patience, O Alcassim, O 
my master, patience!’ 

So the day departed and darkness set in; and there was no light 
within the grotto, But after the first hour’s darkness had passed, 
sounds could be heard of footsteps ascending the steep and stony 
pathway and the rough steps; and therewith voices, and the door 
of the grotto was opened. 

Two of the brigands entered, having a lamp and an iron 
cauldron from which steam was rising. The brigands set the 
cauldron down in the centre of the grotto; and, while one held the 
lamp high, the other bailed out the steaming liquid into two 
flattish bowls, giving one to Gondrescaz and one to Alcassim, 
‘Give them some of the bread, comrade,’ said the brigand of the 
Jamp. ‘Ay! comrade, and some of that bedding yonder,’ replied 
the brigand of the cauldron. 

Accordingly two brown cake-like objects were thrown clatter- 
ing to the ground; and then the brigand of the lamp pushed with 
his heavy-booted foot half of the brushwood towards Alcassim 
and half towards Gondrescaz to serve as their bedding for the 
night. Meanwhile, the youthful Alcassim noticed that 4 somewhat 
unsavoury odour was rising from the steaming bowl near his side. 
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He therefore, as far as his fetters would allow, pushed it farther 
away from him. 

Gondrescaz, meanwhile, was making sure that the rwo bread- 
cakes were well within arm’s reach. 

The two brigands then prepared to depart, and, as they were 
taking the lamp through the doorway, Alcassim heard the lamp- 
bearer remark to the brigand of the cauldron: ‘Ah! welll I wonder 
how long they'll last, comrade.’ Then the door shut and was made 
fast, and the footsteps descended down the steps into silence. 

Ah! that night! will its memory ever be effaced from the heart 
of Alcassim! The brigands had taken the lamp, and the prisoners 
were left in darkness. Even the heavy barricades across the open- 
ing could hardly be discerned! Chained to the wall, Alcassim 
shivered, and it seemed as though the chill he had successfully 
fought against for some days would now make a triumphant 
attack upon him, seeing him well-nigh helpless to combat it. 

Hunger assailed both Gondrescaz and Alcassim, The hardy 
Gondrescaz indeed tried a portion of the liquid in his bowl, which, 
if not satisfying his hunger, speedily satisfied his desire for mote. 
Alcassim had already pushed his bow! as far away from him as his 
fettered legs would permit; but still the steam wafted itself to- 
wards him, a mockery to his hunger. The one spark of satisfaction 
came indeed, from the two bread-cakes, which proved themselves 
providential, exercising, as they did, the attention of the would-be 
eater how to eat them and thus prolonging an otherwise all too 
brief meal, 

Another affliction that visited Alcassim and Gondrescaz was 
the coldness of the night. Amongst the mountains, as soon as the 
glare of the day had departed, coldness set in almost invariably 
in these districts, so it befell the prisoners to shiver amongst their 
scanty brushwood bedding, being prevented by their chains from 
exercising their limbs to promote warmth. Added to all this was 
the continual darkness; for the brigands had left them no lamp of 
any description. At times, looking through the barricaded open- 
ing, Alcassim and Gondrescaz could see the level, open space 
away down below them, lit up whenever the brigands’ camp-fire 
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was replenished, and they could see the outlines of the dark tents. 
From time to time also ascended the sounds of conversation and 
laughter from the brigands themselves, and, less frequently, the 
shrill laughter of feminine voices. 

So the night wore on, and the sounds from the brigands’ en- 
campment died down into silence by the dull-glowing fire; but 
still sleep visited not the youthful Alcassim, whose fate it was to 
shiver and grow hot by turns, and to listen to the deep and 
peaceful breathing of the trusty Gondrescaz at his side. 

Ah! that night! will its memory ever be effaced from the heart 
of Alcassim! Sleep visited him not; but, in sleep’s place sat hunger 
gnawing upon him with unaccustomed pangs, The hatd bread- 
cake had been eaten; but the liquid within the bowl proved too 
offensive to drink. After it had cooled down and the steam no 
longer repelled, Alcassim had drawn the bowl towards him, and 
sipped its contents only to experience the greatest difficulty in 
getting the taste of the liquid out of his mouth. 

And now hunger became insistent, sitting beside the young 
Alcassim like some grim tyrant, and obtaining complete mastery 
over his thoughts. “Yea” said Hunger, ‘I am by thy side, im- 
movable; thou art my slave. Think of food! think of nothing but 
food] let thoughts swarm within thee, but let each thought be 
ever and only of food! food in divers shapes and of variety of 
kind; food thou once didst eat with daily indifference, but now is 
not nigh thee except in thy desires; food thou dost hope to eat, 
mocking thee in the fancies of delusion.’ 

At length, however, the dawn came, welcome. The trusty 
Gondrescaz woke, and, having enquired how Alcassim had passed 
the night, surmised that his chill would require attention. ‘I will 
do my best, O Alcassim, O my master,’ said the faithful Gon- 
drescaz, ‘to require the brigands to give thee the treatment and 
care that is humanly tight; for sickness should be relieved, irre- 
spective of whether it be to friend or to foe, to relation or to 
stranger; and no one, perhaps, hath had more experience of this 
than myself, both at Lisbon in the Frankish lands and also in the 
heat of the coast lands of Iran. Upon my voyage, too, I marked 
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well that the captain of the vessel took much pains to have the 
sick well tended, whether rich or poor, whether Frank or foreigner.’ 

And the youthful Alcassim replied: ‘Trouble not thyself, O 
trusty Gondrescaz, perhaps, when I have some food inside my 
stomach, this chill will leave my chest!” 

Soon the sunshine could be seen through the barricaded open- 
ing, lighting up the higher slopes of the mountain opposite, but 
the encampment of the brigands, in the level, open space below, 
lay still swathed in shadow. 

Before long the brigands paid a morning visit to their two 
prisoners in the grotto. Without enquiring how they had slept, 
the brigands removed the supper bowls and put in their place 
two bowls of milk, still warm from the milking, and flung down 
a further couple of bread-cakes, sounding on the floor even as 
stones, This done, the brigands addressed Gondrescaz and told 
him that he would be required to present himself that morning 
before Bostruc, the brigand chief. They then departed, leaving the 
prisoners to enjoy their breakfast as well as their chains would 
permit. And, without doubt, the meal was thoroughly enjoyed; 
for the milk proved sweet and fresh and rich, and the bread-cake, 
though reminding of rock, could be eaten in chips and, in itself, 
‘was not unwholesome. 

Later in the morning, when the sun could be seen shining upon. 
the tent of Bostruc below in the encampment, four of the brigands 
returned, and, loosing the chains, led Alcassim and Gondrescaz 
forth down the rough steps and steep path out on to the level 
space beyond, Gondrescaz was haled before the brigand chief, 
Bostruc, but Alcassim was permitted to sit at ease in the sunshine 
against the mountain-side. 

Spake then, from the opening of his tent in the sunshine, Bos- 
truc, the brigand chief: ‘O Gondrescaz, I hope the night was 
pleasantly spent and that soft sleep visited thee. But now business 
calls us; and I require thee to inform me concerning the illustrious 
Hami-Raz, father of merchants, where he may be found, and what 
his movements and plans are for the present. Yea, this informa- 
tion is necessary, for I desire to treat for ransom for thee and for 
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Alcassim, thy master. Yea, indeed, a heavy ransom would soothe 
the sorrow of parting from thee. Speak, then, O Gondrescazl’ 

And the hardy Gondrescaz replied: ‘O Bostruc, Chief of Bri- 
gands, yea, assuredly I slept last night, and glad am I, if I can aid 
thee in any way towards procuring the ransom thou dost question 
me about. In brief, then, the illustrious Hami-Raz should by this 
time be in the town of Kashan, well known to thee, no doubt, as 
the object of desire of the merchants, the goal of many a wealthy 
caravan; though perhaps, some of them on thine account did not 
arrive at their desire or their destination.’ 

Hereupon Bostruc, the brigand chief, raised 2 deprecating hand 
and smiled sweetly. 

The hardy Gondrescaz therefore continued: ‘As to the move- 
ments and plans of the famous Hami-Raz, O Bostruc, we consider 
that the transaction of business with the merchants is likely to 
detain the illustrious Hami-Raz in the town of Kashan for 
some considerable time, maybe weeks, maybe months. But who 
knoweth the intentions of another, and whether they will be ful- 
filled or not?” 

Then Bostruc, the brigand chief, rose, and leaving his tent, 
paced slowly up and down over the open space in front, speaking 
the while to Gondrescaz, ‘Good!’ said Bostruc, ‘good! Kashan 
we know well; and, indeed, it is not far from here, once the moun- 
tains are left behind. Yea, much wealth is in Kashan! We shall do 
well. Pleasant shall be the interview of my men with the illustrious 
Hami-Raz, and pleasant the profit resulting therefrom. Now, O 
Gondrescaz, canst thou in any respect be trusted? Those whom we 
trust and who prove useful to us, fare better than the prisoners 
from whom accrueth no good to us; who eat our food, but who 
serve us not.’ 

And the hardy Gondrescaz replied: ‘In what respect, O Bostruc, 
speakest thou of trust? Am I not in thy hands?” 

‘Thus, even thus,” replied Bostruc, ‘it is proposed to give thee 
good treatment, if thou canst serve us and canst be trusted therein. 
Found untrustworthy, thy life is not worth a date-stone, Service 
here is plentiful with tending our horses and baggage-animals, 
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and procuring of stores and provisions, and of keeping a look-out 
upon the main caravan routes. Yea, thou art hardy; thou shalt 
serve us till thy ransom release thee. Thy master, the young 
Alcassim, hardly suiteth our purpose. His service would likely 
prove more troublesome than useful. If thou art given this 
measure of freedom, what surety canst thou give that we can to 
some extent trust thee?” 

And the faithful Gondrescaz made answer: ‘O Bostruc, O 
Chief of Brigands, know that I will never desert the young 
Alcassim, my master; let this be my surety to thee; and let my 
service to thee be repaid in good treatment shown unto Alcassim, 
Doth this satisfy thee, O Bostruc?” 

And the brigand chief replied: ‘Let it be so! This is our agree- 
ment; and act not wrongfully, neither break thy faith, lest evil 
fall not only upon thyself, but also upon thy master, the young 
Alcassim)” 

Now, concerning Alcassim: he, meanwhile, had been reposing 
himself in the sunshine at the foot of the mountain slope; but a 
dizziness came over him and he felt uneasy, as one about to faint. 
He strove therewith for some time; but, at last, thinking that 
perhaps it was the effect of the sunshine upon him, he rose up to 
seck some shade. Two of the brigands thereupon came towards 
him, and, remarking that he seemed as one sick, helped him, one 
on either side, up the steep and stony path and up the steps back 
into the cool shade of the grotto. Here they made the youthful 
Alcassim as comfortable as circumstances would permit, arranging 
the brushwood comfortably, so that, dispensing with the chains, 
Alcassim might lie at full length. Then bidding him take things 
easily, try to sleep and on no account to worry himself about his 
fate or fortune, as all that was necessary was a little patience, the 
two brigands retired, closing and making fast the door. 

And now Alcassim felt a certain easiness; being able to stretch 
himself at full length in the shade of the grotto was 2 matter of 
great relief to him; so much so that, before very many minutes 
had passed, he had sunk down into a slumber. 

Alcassim was awakened a little after noon by the unbarring of 
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the door of the grotto, and, tuming over on his bed of brushwood, 
he beheld 2 young woman entering the doorway, in her hand 2 
pail and over her arm some saddle-cloths. 

Sceing that Alcassim was awake, the young woman saluted him 
in a kindly, familiar manner, and asked him how he felt after his 
test. Alcassim confessed himself rather better, but still full of 
shivers. 

‘Shivers, young man, is it!’ replied the woman, ‘We know 
what that means in these parts, Likely you are going to be ill. 
That would mean that I, Dobrinetska, would have to tend you to 
see that you didn’t die; for who would want to give a good ransom 
for a dead body? Hey! hey! now I’ve distressed you, perhaps, 
talking of death, What say you, then, young sir? and what, 
indeed, is your name, when Dobrinetska finds time to talk to 
your” 

‘O Dobrinetska,’ replied Alcassim, ‘know that my name is 
Alcassim, and that I could talk with you more comfortably were 
I not so hungry.’ 

‘See! then, O Alcassim,’ said Dobrinetska, ‘I have brought you 
some milk here in this pail; and you will find it good and sweet!” 

Dobrinetska thereupon poured out some of the milk into 
Alcassim’s bow]. Alcassim took a sip or two of the fresh milk; 
but found that his hunger was more imaginary than real; for, after 
sipping the milk, he set it from him and commenced a series of 
violent shiverings. 

‘Hey! young master,’ said Dobrinetska, ‘thou startest, indeed, 
the way of sickness. Likely, indeed, I shall have to nurse thee yet; 
but, for the present, take a pair of these saddle-cloths and wrap 
thyself round securely. See! thus and thus!’ Whereupon Dob- 
rinetska gave two of the saddle-cloths to the shivering Alcassim 
and tucked him up with a good will. 

“Those, O Alcassim,’ said she, ‘will make thee snug and warm. 
Mind not the smell thereof! A saddle-cloth will not offend thee, if 
thou lovest horses! Now, young sir, I will stay here with thee for 
a few moments; for my work calleth me not yet. Let Dobrinetska 
talk, and some, indeed, have said she well knoweth how to do 
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that! Didst thou see thy companion this morning talking with our 
chief, even Bostruc? and I could tell some fine entertaining stories 
of Bostruc, had I the time; but not now, O Alcassim. Yes, it is 
settled. Bostruc, our bold chief, hath despatched three of his 
men to ride with haste and diligence unto the town of Kashan. 
There they will demand that the ransom for you both be paid by 
the merchants, your relatives, or it may be your friends. Wast 
thou ever in Kashan? Hey! hey me, indeed! a fine, elegant, excep- 
tional town, stuffed with merchants and silks and carpets, and with 
busy, bustling bazaars, piled up with food: surely no one could 
starve in Kashan! But, O Alcassim, perhaps I weary thee? Thou 
wouldst rest. Is it not so?” 

The youth Alcassim lifted his head slightly, shivered himself 
into a more comfortable position, and replied: ‘Nay, O Dob- 
rinetska, thy words are not troublesome. I am a little easier, a 
little warmer, and company is welcome. What of my comrade, 
the trusty Gondrescaz? He hath not returned yet to this grotto. 
Hast thou heard aught concerning him?” 

‘Nay, young master, naught of him; but, if he is strong and well 
and serviceable, Bostruc may require him to work, for they find 
much to be done. Now, I must go!’ said Dobrinetska suddenly, 
for, looking out from the barricaded opening, she had observed 
a party of the brigands enter the level, open space, approach the 
tents and dismount. ‘Adieu, then, O Alcassim,’ said Dobrinetska, 
‘and thou mayst expect my return anon.’ 

Therewith her stalwart form stood for a moment at the door of 
the grotto, turned and was gone; and the bolts sounded as the 
door was made fast. 

So now the days began to pass. A fever was upon the young 
Alcassim, lying alone upon his brushwood bed in the brigands’ 
grotto. Though treated kindly, as far as rough circumstances 
would permit, he made but little progress. The brigands brought 
him boiled goat’s fiesh every three days, and daily was there a 
supply of mea)-cake, dates and dried fruits. The stalwart Dob- 
rinetska tended Alcassim daily, bringing him water for washing 
and arranging his brushwood couch as comfortably as possible. 
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Daily, too, she brought him fresh milk in the pail; and she would 
sometimes sit beside him for long periods when her other occu- 
pations so permitted. 

Thus an intimacy, a friendship of circumstances, grew up be- 
tween the brigand maid, the stalwart, kindly, talkative Dob- 
sinetska, and the young Alcassim upon his bed of sickness. 

Now, on the eighth day of Alcassim’s sickness, he took a 
decided turn for the better. This may have been due to the atten- 
tions of Dobrinetska, who the day before had been able to procure 
for him five or six fresh oranges. The young Alcassim’s eyes had 
brightened wonderfully at sight of this fresh fruit, and, by the 
following day, he had eaten them all and confessed himself much 
refreshed, more himself and generally in much brighter spirits. 

On this eighth day, the stalwart Dobrinetska visited Alcassim 
as usual a little after sunrise, but returned in the afternoon 
earlier than was her wont, the time then being a little past full 
noon, 

‘O Alcassim,’ said Dobrinetska, ‘how rejoiced am I to see thee a 
little better to-day after all this week of weariness, thou lying 
limp and silent, hardly noticing whether or not I came to thee, or 
brought thee fresh milk and food. And when I washed thy face, 
cooling thy fever, thou didst hardly even so much as give me a 
smile of recognition. Now the light has returned to thine eyes, 
and I see that thou art going to shake off thy fever and become 
well again.’ 

“Yes, O kindly Dobrinetska,’ replied the youthful Alcassim, 
‘thanks largely to thy constant care and attention. The oranges 
were indeed as a gift from heaven! I feel as if now I shall soon be 
quite well, quite strong again.’ 

Saying this, Alcassim endeavoured to raise himself upon his 
elbow on his brushwood couch; but sank back almost at once, 
exhausted by the effort. 

‘Not yet, not yet, young sir, O Alcassim,’ cried the stalwart 
Dobrinetska. ‘Strength doth not come at a moment’s call. You 
must eat and rest yet.’ 

“Yea, so it appears,’ agreed Alcassim, very ill-pleased at the 
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result of his efforts. ‘To-morrow, no doubt, I shall be stronger 
and not lie here like a log.’ 

‘Hey! hey!’ replied Dobrinetska, ‘don’t fret. Make the best of 
it. Seeing you lying there alone upon your brushwood couch, I 
have longed for thee to speak to me, to tell me something of thy- 
self, where thou dost live, what thou art doing out here, how thou 
art acquainted with the famous Hami-Raz, father of merchants; 
and a hundred other questions I could ask thee, but thou art 
weak; and certainly it would weary thee overmuch. But look! 
to-day I have come earlier to thee than usual. Bostruc, the brigand 
chief, is away on an expedition; for lo! thy ransom cometh not 
yet all these days, and Bostruc is not one to sit down and wait 
overlong for anything. I have therefore to-day more freedom and 
less occupation than usual. I will stay with thee, and, instead of 
wortying thee with all my questions about thyself, thou, O 
Alcassim, shalt hear something concerning Dobrinetska: some- 
thing about myself; for from my name, which certainly is not 
Persian, thou mayst well imagine that my life has not passed on a 
monotonous course: far from it; I have seen adventures and 
exploits, and strange lands and strange peoples! Perhaps, then, 
out of my memory, I can find thee something that will interest 
thee. Let me think!’ 

Having thought for a while, the stalwart Dobrinetska cried out: 
‘Lhave it! I will teli thee about that] Now, art thou comfortable, 
O Alcassim? Thou art? That is good, then!’ 

Thereupon Dobrinetska seated herself by the side of the 
brushwood hed, and began as follows. 
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O Axcassim, may it interest thee to know that I am not a woman 
of Persia; no Iranian am I, My very name, Dobrinetska, might 
have told thee that. No, I am Russian, and rejoice in being 
Russian; for, verily, Russia is a vast country and the Russians a 
mighty race, excelling the rest of humanity, if not in everything, 
certainly in some things. The sons of Russia are hardy, enduring, 
bold riders, knowing not fear (such an one was my brother Ivan). 
Sweet music they have, and songs, how melancholy! how sweetly 
sad! and the very language the Russians speak, how intricate! how 
expressive! how soft! how unmatched, yea, inimitable! Mighty 
cities and mighty rivers and mighty plains, the steppes, how wide 
and free! all these form part of the Russians. And yet, on the other 
side, what desolations! what silences! what solitudes of snow and 
ice! and what blind, barren mountains! perhaps all these make the 
Russians sad at times, and bring them a secret melancholy in 
glad surroundings; but enough! lest even now I weary thee, 
O Alcassim. 
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But Alcassim said: ‘Nay, continue, indeed, O Dobrinetska.’ 

‘When thou hast had some more of thy milk, O Alcassim,’ 
replied Dobrinetska, ‘then I will continue. Drink, therefore.’ 

So Alcassim drank, and Dobrinetska continued: 

My earliest years were spent upon the vast, wide Steppes. My 
father was a Cossack, and, as my mother had died while I was still 
in my early teens, I was brought up almost as a boy with my 
brother Ivan. We spent most of our time in riding and in other 
out-of-door pursuits, so that I grew up hardy and strong, even as 
thou seest. 

Now, it happened, when my mother had been dead for six years, 
that my brother Ivan quarrelled with my father, in what exact 
respect I am not fully aware, but the quarrel arose when my father 
took unto himself another wife. The household had no peace for 
us after that, and, at last, after a particularly sharp outburst, 
Ivan, my brother, determined to go right away from the Steppes 
and my father’s people, and to strike out a new existence for him- 
self in the further Caucasus. As I was not on good terms with my 
stepmother, and as I was inured to an outdoor life and loved Ivan, 
my brother, and had, further, a desire for adventure, I went with 
Jvan and cast in my fortunes, for good or for evil, with my 
brother. 

First we journeyed eastwards day after day, until we came to 
the lands of the Caucasus. Here, indeed, was a goodly place! 
fertile, yielding abundance of grain and fruits; peaches, grapes, 
nectarines, apricots, almonds and oranges; and we might well 
have set up our stead and stayed there in peace and plenty. But 
my brother Ivan was not long satisfied with this life of ease, so 
‘we journeyed on again eastwards into the further Caucasus. And 
we descended into Georgia, a fertile but unhappy country. Here 
we fell in with a Georgian, by name Ibrahim Sevjak, who had a 
flourishing estate, which, besides yielding him a variety of cereals 
and fruits, contained enough grassland for the pasturage of twenty 
head of cattle. 

The skill and ease which my brother Ivan and myself exhibited 
in horsemanship attracted the admiration of Ibrahim Sevjak, and, 
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after he had put us many questions concerning our horses and our 
proficiency in their management, asking us, indeed, how we had 
become such skilled riders, my brother Ivan replied that our skill, 
though real, was not unusual for those who, like ourselves, were 
Cossack born. It was largely a matter of upbringing and practice; 
the inheritance, indeed, of centuries of excellent riders. 

Ibrahim begged us to stay with him and spend part of out time 
in training his two young sons in the excellencies of horsemanship. 
To this Ivan agreed. 

We therefore spent six months quite pleasantly upon the estate 
of Ibrahim Sevjak in Georgia. My brother took upon himself 
the task of training the two young sons; and, indeed, they made 
quite creditable progress under his firm tutorship. 

I was thus left considerably at leisure, and interested myself 
with all the varied occupations and activities of the very varied 
household and staff of servants, both indoor and out. The tending 
of the cattle pleased me quite 2 good deal, and often J would do 
my share of the milking, both in the morning and in the evening. 

Now, when my brother Ivan and I had completed the sixth 
month of our stay with Ibrahim, it happened one evening that I 
was milking the cows with the rest of the party; but they had 
been invited to celebrate an anniversary that night a mile and a 
half distant from Ibrahim’s estate. They had therefore commenced 
their milking operations some half an hour earlier than usual, 
Consequently, before I had finished my milking, I saw them take 
up their pails and set out to return to the house of Ibrahim. 

Though I had not been invited to the anniversary celebrations 
myself, I understood the reason of their early departure, and con- 
tentedly continued my milking with only an occasional half- 
regret at the thought of the solitary journey back to the house, 
when my milk-pail was at last ready. 

The evening was warm and, as I looked out from the rough 
milking-shed, { could see the distant mountains and the long 
shadows stretched out in evening contentment across the green, 
fertile lowlands, sloping in succession towards the wooded spurs of 
the mountains. The blue was already deepening in the distance, 
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and a warm light of deep saffron glowed back from the rugged 
buttresses of rock that appeared here and there upon the sides of 
the mountain. 

Peace was in the air and the quiet of a cloudless evening. Yet 
often is the peace of nature rudely disturbed. Often human 
thoughts and feelings are not in the least accord with this blessed 
outward peace, which seems a thing apart unto itself, disregarded. 
So, on this quiet evening of beauty, when I was placidly milking 
the cow, anon I beheld the figure of a man approaching me. 

Now, O Alcassim (continued the stalwart Dobrinetska), I am 
strong and well-made, as thou seest, and, through the constant 
society of my brother Ivan, and through sharing his hardy exer- 
cises, leading ever an open-air life, 1 have become, as it were, an 
Amazon, a hardened warrior (though, hey me! I have, indeed, a 
woman’s heart!). Well then, when I beheld this figure of a man 
approaching, I recked not greatly; but went on with my milking, 
the milk-pail then being near to fullness. 

When the man was a few paces away from the milking-shed, I 
recognised him as one of the farm hands of the estate of Ibrahim. 
Thad seen this man several times during the past month and it was 
general knowledge that he was to be married upon a neighbouring 
estate, after he had finished his term of service with Ibrahim, 
which expired in a few weeks’ time. Once, indeed, when I had 
met this man during our daily occupations, I had thought he 
desired to pay affectionate attentions to me; but, the idea being 
so ridiculous, I had Jaughed heartily and dismissed it from my 
mind, 

Now he had reached the milking-shed and saluted me: ‘Alone, 
O Dobrinetska!’ he cried, ‘surely no one would expect to find your 
charms alone and unregarded!” 

‘Oh dear!’ I thought in my heart, ‘What are these words!’ 
But I went on with the milking, rather faster indeed, as I replied: 
“Yes, alone. Thou seest. Iam wishing to finish the milking of the 
cow, O Samatbo. And thou hast not, then, gone with the rest of 
the party from the estate to the anniversary celebrations this 
night? 
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‘Nay, O charming Dobrinetska,’ replied Samatbo, ‘I learned 
that thou wast not going with the others, and I thought: “What 
is the night without the moon? Verily, I will go to the milking- 
shed and console thee in thy loneliness.” How sweet is fresh 
milk! and thy hands, how sweet in milking! and thy kiss, perhaps 
sweeter yet] O buxom Dobrinetska!’ 

‘Come to thy senses, O Samatbo!’ I cried out. ‘No love-words 
from thee! What of thy betrothed? Hast thou forgotten?” 

‘Thou art free, O charming, thrice-beautiful Dobrinetska,’ 
replied Samatbo, ‘and betrothal is not marriage! Perhaps a kiss 
would make my suit more favourable in thine eyes|’ 

Therewith he began to come towards me, not stopping until 
he was but a pace away; and I knew not what to do; and rage 
smouldeted within me. 

So I said hastily: ‘See! Samatbo, I have finished the milking, 
and look! the pail is full and fresh and foamy with the new milk. 
Taste thee a little! perchance we may talk afterwards.” 

Now, the milk was delicious and inviting; but, further, as I held 
out the pail to Samatbo, I smiled with sweet entreaty, so that the 
poor swain, though not greatly desiring to drink, knew not how to 
refuse. So he stooped his head and, as his lip was to the brim of 
the pail, ‘Kisses!’ I cried out, ‘kisses, indeed! Let the milk be thy 
kisses, O Samatbo!’ 

Saying which, I quickly raised up the pail, so that the milk 
foamed whitely and evenly over Samatbo’s head and shoulders, 
and then, so angry was I and so forgetful of my natural strength, 
that I gave the bottom of the pail a good hard bang with the flat 
of my hand. But, oh dear! poor Samatbo! I had not meant any- 
thing quite as much as that! The strength of my hand caused the 
pail to stick upon the head of the much-bespattered Samatbo, so 
that he could not remove it. 

Seeing this, we immediately became friends, I trying my hardest 
to remove the ridiculous pail from the head of the swain. But it 
was of no availl 

Samatbo was by now in no enviable state of mind; but he 
added to his ludicrous situation by bellowing within the bucket 
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and by trying to talk to me, beseeching me with sweet names to 
remove the tormenting bucket from his head. 

‘O Samatbo,’ I replied, ‘the bucket is fast stuck! Let us hasten 
back to the house of Ibrahim. There we shall find help!’ 

Accordingly we hastened; and it so happened that just as we 
arrived at the house of Ibrahim, lo! the party of the servants of 
the estate, having by now changed their milking, working-clothes, 
were on the point of setting out for the anniversary, dressed in 
their gala best. 

Poor Samatbo! how the gay party laughed! but, for Samatho's 
part, the bucket hid his blushes; if, indeed, he had any. 

Amidst all this commotion and merriment, I was really desirous 
of relieving Samatbo from his uncomfortable predicament, and 
I noticed with relief that my brother Ivan and the two sons of 
Ibrahim had returned from their riding, and were approaching. 

No need for this, however. The party of estate servants had 
centred round Samatho, and by a series of painful pullings and 
pushings, to say nothing of a little wheel-grease, had removed the 
bucket, rather battered, from the head of the relieved, but much 
abashed Samatbo. 

This event, O Alcassim (concluded the stalwart Dobrinetska), 
brought to an end our stay at the estate of Ibrahim Sevjak. My 
brother Ivan decided it was desirable that we should remove 
outselves and seek adventures elsewhere. I made no demur, but 
welcomed the prospect with gladness. I, indeed, loved travel and 
tiding, and latterly, during the six months we had stayed with 
Ibrahim Sevjak, my existence had become less free and more 
subject to routine than quite pleased me, 

With kindly adieus, therefore, the next morning we started out, 
splendidly equipped by the kindness of Ibrahim, and took our way 
southwards and eastwards. We travelled pleasantly through 
Armenia and by the glorious Elburz mountains, visiting several 
of the northern cities of Persia, until one day on our journeying, 
my brother Ivan fell in with Bostruc, the brigand chief, whose 
wild, free way of life so appealed to Ivan, that speedily he had 
agreed to cast in his lot with these brigands. 
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‘Now, O Alcassim,’ concluded the stalwart Dobrinetska, ‘the 
time has gone on, and I must be about my occupations. How art 
thou, O youth? Wilt thou drink of some of this fresh milk in good 
earnest?” 

Alcassim drank, and found his strength so far returned that 
he could prop himself up into a sitting position, while he thanked 
the merry Dobrinetska for the recital of her anecdote and for her 
ministrations to himself, 

Thereupon departed the kindly Dobrinetska; and the door of 
the grotto was once more made fast. 

Left alone, thoughts came to Alcassim. He wondered much at 
the passage of time, at the absence of Gondrescaz, and at the delay 
concerning the settlement of the ransom. But, later, he was to 
have satisfactory answers to all these questions. 

Within three days, health returned to Alcassim, and, escorted by 
two of the brigands, he left the grotto and tried his strength, 
walking on the level, open space of the brigands’ encampment. 

There Gondrescaz, returning with the horses, found him; and 
no objection was made by the brigands to their conversing for a 
few minutes. 

‘O Alcassim, O my master,’ said the faithful Gondrescaz, ‘how 
T rejoice to see thee again! and to find thee restored in part at 
Jeast, to thy natural health and strength! The brigand’s men long 
ago set out to Kashin to treat with the illustrious Hami-Raz 
concerning our ransom. Doubtless they spoke with him in 
Kash4n; but their return hath been prolonged by protracted 
delays: for their safety was endangered in Kashdn by the brigand’s 
men being recognised by some former acquaintances. But, never- 
theless, yesterday 2 message had been received that they would 
indeed return: but, whether they would bring ransom or the pro- 
mise of ransom, or whether the proposals of Bostruc had met 
with a favourable answer from the famous Hami-Raz, that I know 
not.” 

No further time was then available for conversation; for the 
two brigands approached and proceeded to conduct Alcassim, 
rather weak and tired from his first exertions since his recovery 
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from the fever, back again to the mountain grotto, where they 
left him in a light sleep. 

Now, as to Gondrescaz: he, indeed, having plenty of occupation 
with the horses, and being thrown amongst new companions (for, 
after the first roughnesses were over, the brigands proved quite 
cheerful and good-hearted companions), Gondrescaz, then, found 
the days pass more quickly and far less irksomely than did 
Alcassim. 

Gondrescaz was out daily with the horses, and still kept a 
faithful eye and hand upon the welfare of Morning Star. From 
passing so much of his time with the brigands, the hardy Gon- 
drescaz learnt much concerning their habits, ways and nature, and 
also much concerning their affairs and business. As he was 
expecting the brigands soon to return from their expedition to 
Kash4n, either with the ransom itself or with an agreement for 
its payment on mutually satisfactory terms, the thought of 
endeavouring to make an escape from the brigands’ mountain 
encampment hardly entered into his head. If, occasionally, the 
trusty Gondrescaz did think upon an escape, immediately there 
came to his mind the remembrance of the illness of the young 
Alcassim, and the impossibility of his taking an active part therein 
without the double danger, firstly, to his own health, and, secondly 
to the success of the attempt should the effort and excitement 
prove too great a strain for Alcassim’s weakened condition. 

When, however, the days continued to pass by, and no ransom 
arrived, and when, further, Gondrescaz saw Alcassim restored to 
health and strength once more, then indeed the trusty Gondrescaz 
began to meditate upon the possibilities of escape. 

He had not long to wait for an opportunity. Bostruc, the brig- 
and chief, finding his men did not return from Kashan, and be- 
coming himself impatient at the delay and curious also as to its 
cause, sent out another two of his men, bidding them take good 
precautions, ride into Kashan, and with secrecy and security find 
out what actually had become of his men, and also approach the 
illustrious Hami-Raz discreetly regarding the payment of the 
ransom. So that, besides Bostruc, there remained in the encamp- 
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ment only two other brigands with Dobrinetska and some four 
of the female household. 

Now, as Bostruc, the brigand chief, had been well aware, 
though escape was no difficult matter for the hardy Gondrescaz, 
it was next to impossible for the young Alcassim, even when fit 
and well; for he was imprisoned in the mountain grotto and the 
key was kept securely. 

The faithful Gondrescaz, therefore, found that an escape, in 
order to prove successful, must be carefully thought out, and as 
carefully put into execution, Gondrescaz, accordingly, diligently 
thought the matter over, but without immediate success. Certain 
points were obvious and easy: certain others as difficult and ap- 
parently insurmountable, Taking the easy matters first, it was 
easy for Gondrescaz to obtain a good quantity of strong rope; 
there was no lack of that with the horses and baggage: it would 
also probably be easy to find a way of smuggling this rope into 
the mountain grotto for the use of Alcassim. But, against these 
were definite difficulties: the key of the grotto was too jealously 
guarded to be obtainable: further, even if the rope were smuggled 
to Alcassim and he were able to squeeze himself through the 
barricaded opening, the very height of the opening above the 
level of the encampment below was far too great to allow even a 
fairly long rope to be of any practical use. To dangle over a 
precipice-side at the end of a rope that was not nearly long enough 
to permit one to drop with safety was indeed suicidal. 

At last, however, the trusty Gondrescaz thought out a plan 
which bade fair for success. A considerable length of rope was 
smuggled into the mountain grotto, and subsequently Alcassim 
managed to bring therein also a weighty boulder from the 
mountain-side; not so weighty, however, as to be difficult for 
lifting. 

Now, at this period of the month, there happened ta be a moon, 
a waning moon, rising after midnight, Gondrescaz therefore, 
advised the young Alcassim to have everything ready and pre- 
pared at latest by midnight, when Gondrescaz would himself come 
up the steep and stony path, and up the tock-hewn steps to the 
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door of the mountain grotto, and give the signal, which was to 
be two stones thrown against the door of the grotto. 

By the time the signal was given, Alcassim was to have one 
end of the rope securely fastened within the grotto, so that it 
would undoubtedly bear Alcassim’s weight, and, to the other 
end of the rope, he was to have the heavy boulder tied, also most 
securely, 

Now, after the trusty Gondrescaz had concluded his arrange- 
ments, and all had been agreed in the morning, the day wore 
itself away slowly; and expectation and trepidation increased with 
the coming of nightfall, 

Alcassim managed, however, to drink some of the milk which 
the stalwart Dobrinetska brought him—for the last time, Alcassim 
had thought, as he drank its sweetness, He was grateful indeed 
towards this kindly daughter of Russia, and his youthfulness 
admired her fine physique. Alcassim longed to be able to wish her 
a kindly adieu and to thank her for her consideration and unfailing 
attention to him during his illness, but lo! no pen had he; no pencil 
even, He was, however, determined to express his feelings in 
some manner; so, upon the side of the empty milk-bucket, 
Alcassim with difficulty scratched the following farewell message 
with a sharp stone: “To tHE KINDLY DosrineTsKA, ALCASSIM 18 
ETERNALLY OBLIGED,’ 

This done, Alcassim fixed one end of the length of rope securely 
to the chains in the grotto side, and passed a turn or two also 
round part of the barricade. Then, by using the boulder, he en- 
larged the opening between two of the bars of the barricade, so 
that he could without much difficulty squeeze his slim body there- 
through. Next, with considerable care, Alcassim tied the other 
end of the rope round the boulder itself, and, having wrapped his 
clothes snugly round him so that they might not catch in any pro- 
jection and cause disaster, Alcassim, with beating heart and high 
hopes, told himself that all was now ready for the arrival of 
Gondrescaz to give the signal. 

A little after midnight, when the camp-fire smouldered low 
before the brigands’ tents and the hornéd bow of the waning moon 
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was beginning again her weary journey through the darkness 
before the dawn, the faithful Gondrescaz climbed the steep and 
stony path towards the mountain grotto; and from the rock-hewn 
steps he flung twice a stone upon the door, and waited for 
Alcassim’s answer. 

Hearing this, ‘Lower now the stone, Alcassim!’ he cried, ‘and 
see that the rope fray not against the barricade!’ Alcassim accord- 
ingly slowly paid out the rope, until the boulder swung clear of the 
precipice, dimly discernible by the light of the waning moon. 

The trusty Gondrescaz, meanwhile, had descended the rough- 
hewn steps, and, as he stood at the top of the steep path, he peered 
anxiously into the darkness, wondering whether, after all, the long 
tope would be long enough for their purpose. He could, in the 
very faint light, see neither rope nor stone from his position, He 
therefore returned to the door of the grotto and, having attracted 
Alcassim’s attention, bade him begin to swing the suspended 
boulder with care to ease the friction at the top of the rope. 

Then, descending the steps, Gondrescaz continued watching. 
The moon’s light began to strengthen, and soon, to his delight, 
the trusty Gondrescaz could observe the great boulder swinging 
in the semi-darkness towards him and receding silently into the 
outer night, Nearer and nearer it came with each successive 
swing, until, with a stifled cry of triumph, Gondrescaz flung him- 
self upon it with all his weight and turned it aside, so that it 
rested upon the upper pathway and the rope slightly slackened. 

Quickly informing Alcassim that so far they had succeeded and 
that the stone was now safely upon the upper path, Gondrescaz 
bade Alcassim pay out the remainder of the rope. He then re- 
turned to the boulder and made the end of the rope fast to the 
mountain-side, 

All was now ready. Gondrescaz gave three sharp jerks along 
the rope as signal to the young Alcassim to commence his descent, 
and lo] soon in the faint moonlight there dangled over the sheet 
precipice the lithe form of Alcassim. 

O waning moon of midnight, how many intrigues and escapes 
and wrongful smugglings and thefts and robberies hast thou not 
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witnessed down the course of the centuries with thy weary eyes! 
Methinks thou didst smile wanly upon that Persian night, gladly 
sending thy light around the slender form of the young Alcassim, 
as he swung, suspended between prison above and destruction 
below, towards freedom on the wild mountain-side! 

So, after desperately tense moments of anxiety, to Gondrescaz 
at least, for Alcassim tried hard to think of nothing at all except 
what actually he was doing, Alcassim reached the farther end of 
the rope and felt himself in the firm, steadying grasp of the trusty 
Gondrescaz. 

The two then quickly untied the rope from the boulder, flung 
the loose end back out over the precipice and descended cautiously 
the rough pathway, amusing themselves with occasional specu- 
lation as to the cudgelling of the brains of Bostruc, the brigand 
chief, when he should discover Alcassim gone and a dead end of 
rope hanging out over the mountain-side. Yet even now much 
cate was necessary; for the two had by no means completed their 
escape. It was, however, a relief to think that perhaps the most 
difficult obstacle had been successfully surmounted. 

On reaching the brigands’ encampment in the open space, the 
two stealthily picked their way past the shadows of the sleeping- 
tents wherein they could, as they listened, hear sounds of heavy 
breathing. They found the camp-fire not replenished and now only 
discernible by a few dying embers; but, as the moon’s light was 
now stronger and there was very little cover to aid them, they 
crossed the moonlit, open space slowly, crawling on all fours. 

So at length they arrived at the narrow entrance of the encamp- 
ment, and they would have to pass by the place of the tethering 
of the brigands’ horses and by the night-guard over them; but 
here, the entrance being narrow, one side of the mountain slope 
afforded them the cover of darkness; so they passed on stealthily, 
casting an occasional glance at the figure of the guard bent over 
his watch-fire. They could hear also a certain restlessness amongst 
the horses, and hoped nothing would excite their alarm and rouse 
the guard at an inconvenient moment. 

All went well, however, and the two had progressed in silence 
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for a few moments, when Gondrescaz spoke to Alcassim, and 
said: ‘O Alcassim, O my master, nothing should stop us now! A 
little farther on are our horses tethered; thy Morning Star, but 
my own horse, the brigands in my absence took for their urgent 
use. Perchance, even now, he is at Kashan before us! In exchange, 
T have selected a horse from the brigands’ camp, which will serve 
our purpose well enough. The mule and all our baggage we must 
leave; and, if we reach Kashan in safety and mect again with the 
illustrious Hami-Raz and the merchants, Ali Ibn Sad and Mirdush, 
yea, and dear, portly Hassan, it will not be much matter for our 
baggage! Thy sword of pearl and silver inlay, O Alcassim, thou 
wilt find at the saddle of Morning Star. I obtained it again with 
some difficulty; but there is now no time to discuss that. Lookl 
the horses! Canst thou not see those dark shapes ahead?” 

At the thought of regaining his own horse, Morning Star, and 
of riding once more in freedom upon his own favourite, Alcassim 
hurried forward the remaining paces and, as he stroked his neck, 
Morning Star set up such a loud series of whinnyings of gladness 
at his master’s presence, that the brigands’ horses, tethered just 
by the entrance to the encampment, were disturbed and set up 
commotion with restless cries in answer. Thereat the guard over 
them was fully roused. 

Gondrescaz, seeing there was no time to be lost, cried out 
hastily to Alcassim: ‘Quick! draw thy sword, and cut the tether- 
ropes at once!’ Alcassim was not behindhand; but straightway 
drew his sword from its sheath at the saddle of Morning Star 
and smote the tether-ropes. 

At once then the riders were in their saddles and making good 
pace along the uncertain trackway, until they had regained the 
broader toad itself, upon which, some weeks ago, the brigands 
had first surprised and captured them. 

Once upon the road, they increased their pace and fled through 
the night, freshened by the keen air and also by the thought of 
Kashin and freedom before them and possible pursuit behind. 

On and on through the night they rode, and the trusty Gon- 
drescaz was tejoiced to find that the young Alcassim had, by 
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reason of his rest from riding for the time of his captivity, im- 
proved his seat in the saddle; so that, although not yet robust 
again, he rode with greater ease and adroitness than formerly. 

After an hour or so of rapid progress, the moon was obscured 
and the road densely darkened by masses of large trees, whose 
branches, overhanging the road, quite obscured the heavens and 
made rapid progress impossible. Gondrescaz therefore caught the 
hand of Alcassim and cried out that they must dismount and 
perforce must make a halt until the light of day should show 
sufficiently to direct their course. 

Accordingly, having dismounted, the two riders prepared to 
make themselves as comfortable as circumstances would permit. 
First, they left the roadway and entered a little into the deep dark- 
ness of the wood. Feeling thus quite safeguarded against being 
overtaken and discovered, should pursuit have been made, the 
faithful Gondrescaz wrapped a saddle-rug round Alcassim, for 
the night struck coldly now that they had ceased riding, and 
insisted with all the power of his affection and all the weight of his 
superior years, that Alcassim should snatch an hour or two of 
sleep, if possible, but certainly of rest, while opportunity offered. 
The youthful Alcassim, what with his recent illness, the strain of 
making the escape and the testing of the rapid, unaccustomed ride, 
found it difficult not to comply with the suggestion of the faithful 
Gondrescaz, who, secing the youth, his master, soon sleeping 
deeply, watched by the horses for the first approach of dawn. 

The hootings of owls and the discordant cry of the night- 
chatterer broke the silence from time to time within the wood; 
but, after a long period of, perhaps, two hours, during the whole 
of which time Alcassim continued to slumber peacefully, these 
became less frequent; while other sounds arose within the woods 
as of birds stirring, and soon the first faint cries of the birds of 
day could be heard. Lo! the outline of the nearest trees had be- 
come visible greyly to the eyes of Gondrescaz; who, having 
yawned, stretched himself, rubbed his face with his hands and 
‘warmed his chilly limbs for action, at once woke Alcassim, saying: 
‘The dawn is breaking! we must continue our journey!’ 
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By the time riders and horses were fully ready and had taken 
their way out of the wood on to the road, the light had strength- 
ened enough to make progress at a slow pace possible. So, with 
ever-increasing light, they had at last passed out of the wood into 
the open, into the very day. 

The two riders had now entered upon a vast plain, rather arid, 
but having scattered trees here and there, some of considerable 
size. After their late experiences of mountain and forest, 
Alcassim found the change of aspect in the scenery most welcome, 
and, now that the sun was rising over the edge of the plain, a sense 
of expanse, of vastness, of the deep sweetness of freedom came 
upon his heart in a succession of waves of delight, heightened by 
the recollections of the confined mountain grotto and the weeks 
of sickness spent upon his brushwood bed. All around them the 
plain seemed to extend illimitably, save that, glancing behind them 
from time to time, the riders could see the rugged outlines of 
the mountains of their captivity lessening towards the southern 
horizon. 

No sign, however, could they yet observe of the whereabouts 
of the town of Kashan, which they knew could not now be a 
great distance away. The very flatness of the expanse, scattered 
with irregular groupings of trees, prevented the riders from dis- 
tinguishing any distant object. As, however, the roadway con- 
tinued well-defined, they pushed ahead with good confidence, 

At last the riders observed, in the distant front, a few unpreten- 
tious buildings dotted about amidst some cultivated lands, and, 
increasing their pace, they soon found they had arrived at Fin, 
the small settlement from which starts the aqueduct upon its 
four-mile course to the town of Kashan itself. 

Not making any lengthy delay at Fin, Gondrescaz and Alcassim 
how turned eastwards and followed the course of the aqueduct 
for a couple of miles. They then caught intermittent glimpses of 
the extensive buildings of Kashan stretching out in its prosperity 
over the plain. 

So with the freshness of the mid-morning sunshine, for the 
natural heat was tempered by a strong, invigorating breeze, the 
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trusty Gondrescaz and the young Alcassim arrived at their desired 
destination, even Kashin the Glorious, mother of arts, kindly 
fosterer of succulent fruits! Yea, what traveller hath not rejoiced 
in the melons of Kashin? and who doth not know of the delicate 
wonder of her glorious tilework, or the skilful design of her 
colourful mosaics? 

Upon their arrival, it did not take the travellers very long to 
refresh themselves and to arrange for the care of their horses, until 
they should return for them. After this, their first thought was 
towards the illustrious Hami-Raz. 

It seemed most probable that some of the wealthier and more 
distinguished of the merchants of Kashan would assuredly be able 
to give them news of the visit of so famous a personage as the 
venerable Hami-Raz, father of merchants. 

Accordingly, the faithful Gondrescaz and the youthful Alcassim 
took their way diligently through the teeming, sun-swept streets 
of the flourishing town, marvelling, as they went, at the luxury, 
the beauty, the pomp and the lavish richnesses of commodities 
and stuffs and food, and the abundance of whatsoever can 
make human life pleasant, easy, refined and delightful in 
beauty. 

Here were embroidered silks, the like of which before they had 
never seen, all-enwoven with design of flowers and fruits and 
gardens and hunting scenes, in dazzling decoration of colourings, 
harmoniously chosen and artistically grouped. 

Here, upon the houses of the wealthier inhabitants, were 
fascinating plaques of delicately designed faience, enamelled in 
turquoise blue, in brown, in white, in yellow and in purple, 
whereon the craftsman with the artist’s vision and skill had painted 
refreshing foliage, the beauty of flowers and tempting, luscious 
fruit. 

Passing the entrance to a stately mosque, the tile-work again 
shone beautifully upon the entrance-gate with intricate geometric 
figures interwoven and with graceful arabesques interlacing. O 
Kashan! at the profusion of thy beauties, how often did the trav- 
ellers stop from sheer wonder! 
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Then, passing on, they came to the fruit-sellers, displaying the 
realities of the wonderful fruits, which Alcassim and Gondrescaz 
had seen so beautifully depicted in silken design or in faience. 
Luscious figs, fresh, unsurpassed, it may be, in any other town in 
the length and breadth of Asia! Melons! ah! what matchless 
mouthfuls of juiciness ye give, O melons of Kashan! Well and 
widely are ye celebrated! 

So Gondrescaz and Alcassim enquired often of the merchants 
amid the lavish luxury of the shops and booths of Kashan; and 
they learned that indeed the illustrious Hami-Raz had come to 
Kashan. Some, even themselves, had remarked his venerable 
aspect passing along the street a week ago, Others, yet more 
recently, had seen him—a few days ago—yesterday. 

At length, in answer to the questions of Gondrescaz, one of the 
merchants from a shop wherein were piled up plain stuffs in great 
variety, and woollen and silken carpets of enchanting embroidery 
and finest texture, replied that, verily, even that morning the 
illustrious Hami-Raz had passed down the street in front of the 
very shop wherein they now were standing, and, added the mer- 
chant, “Ye shall assuredly find that most famous of merchants, the 
venerable Hami-Raz himself, even at the Market of Velvets. It is 
known to me that this is the day fixed for the bargaining there. 
Haste ye, then, to the Market of the Velvets!’ 

Accordingly the trusty Gondrescaz and the young Alcassim 
pursued their way further through the streets of glorious Kashan, 
Now they came to a mart wherein were displayed fiery-gleaming 
varieties of copper utensils. Beautifully finished was the work- 
manship; and for a hundred uses were the vessels; jugs, bowls, 
basins, rose-water containers with graceful handles, kneading- 
pans, ornamental spoons, both large and small, tea-stirrers, copper 
canisters, long ink-horns for the scribe, massive door handles, 
mirror containers and some polished to so fine a pitch as them- 
selves to be mirrors, needless of glass: yea, and braziers for the 
winter nights and cauldrons and finely wrought copper plaques, 
having delicately inlaid arabesques and sentences from the 
glorious Quran in decorative calligraphy, delighting the eyes, 
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comforting the heart. And some of the Names of Allah (to Whom 
be praise!) shone therein in beauty, a reminder to the faithful. 

But not long would Gondrescaz be patient; but ever kept 
reminding Alcassim that they should press on to the Velvet 
Market and find the illustrious Hami-Raz. 

So, leaving the Mart of the Copper-smiths, they passed by the 
vendors of rose-water. How many villages from around Kashin 
had sent therein of the sweetness of their roses! a tribute, a homage 
to the Glory of Kashan! 

And now in the streets the crowd thickened, the ways becoming 
thronged with merchants and traders and slaves, with a motley 
of hangers-on. Mostly were they moving in the same direction, 
even towards the Market of Velvets. And the snatches of talk 
that fell from the crowd upon the ears of the trusty Gondrescaz 
and the youthful Alcassim were mainly of velvet and the prices of 
the day’s bargaining. 

Before long they reached 2 large, partly-covered space, having 
open booths upon two sides and a long, low wooden rack running 
the entire length of the third side, the fourth side being left com- 
pletely open. On both sides of this long, low rack, merchants were 
moving or chatting in groups, their eager talk clearly showing 
that business that morning would be keen. And within every one 
of the open booths were velvets displayed, soft and gorgeous, 
tippling in waves, smooth and uncreasing, a delight to the 
eye, a caress to the hand and a glory to the fair name of 
Kashanl 

As the trusty Gondrescaz and the youthful Alcassim entered 
the Market of Velvets, the Sheikh of the Market was giving 
voluble instructions to various slaves, carriers of velvet, who were 
transferring lengths of velvet, each about a yard and a half long, 
but of an amazing variety of colourings and richnesses, from the 
open booths on to the low, wooden rack for display and bar- 


gaining. 

The Sheikh of the Market then ceased from his volubility of 

orders upon the slaves, and, while they were carrying out his 

instructions, turned aside a pace or two and, after salutation, 
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addressed with affability and respect a venerable merchant, robed 
in blue, wearing a green undersash. 

As Gondrescaz directed his gaze upon the venerable merchant 
in conversation with the Sheikh of the Market of Velvets, he gave 
a quick gasp of delight and seized the arm of the youthful Alcassim, 
who was indeed staring in a dream at the merchants in the booths 
and at the slaves staggering along with the bright piles of velvet 
pieces. 

‘O Alcassim, my master,’ said Gondrescaz, ‘behold! the famous 
Hami-Raz himself is yonder! We must hasten and make ourselves 
known before the bargaining commences.’ 

The two accordingly pressed forward towatds the Sheikh of 
the Velvet Market, and the young Alcassim, seeing once again 
the kindly countenance of the agéd Hami-Raz, to whose visit he 
owed his release from the daily routine of the moulding of pots 
in his father’s shop at Ardeb, rushed ahead impulsively, and, with 
a quick salutation, embraced the stately figure with genuine 
affection. The trusty Gondrescaz also having made cordial salu- 
tation, the illustrious Hami-Raz welcomed them both with 
expressions of the greatest pleasure: after which he continued: ‘and 
the ransom, O Alcassim, O youth, dear as my son to me? Did the 
ransom arrive in good time? ... But sce] Hassan, my nephew 
and companion of our way, is here too, in the market with me. 
He is talking in that group of merchants just yonder. You must 
go to him also, My excuses, O Sheikh of the Market, two of our 
companions, separated from us upon the way, have now (alham- 
dulillah!) been reunited with us.’ Then, turning again to Alcassim: 
‘O youth,’ said the venerable Hami-Raz, ‘time presses. I am 
pledged to attend the bargaining of the velvets here in the Velvet 
Market until noon. Go thou, then, O Alcassim, and thou also, O 
trusty Gondrescaz, with Hassan, my nephew, and expect my return 
to our residence in Kashan after the time of the mid-day prayer. 
See! the merchants are impatient for the Sheikh of the Market to 
commence the bargaining.’ 

Hearing the name of Hassan mentioned, Alcassim looked 
eagerly in the direction indicated by the gesture of the famous 
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Hami-Raz, and beheld once again the companion of his riding, 
the genial beguiler of the way and cheerful friend of the camp-fire, 
even the portly Hassan. 

And the joy of the young Alcassim was clearly reflected in the 
beaming smile spreading over the countenance of the guod- 
natured Hassan as he beheld once more the youthful Alcassim and 
the trusty Gondrescaz, his syce. ‘Welcome! welcome, indeed|’ 
cried the portly Hassan, ‘our delight in glorious Kashan is doubled 
to have thee with us again, O youth, O Alcassim) But, as thou 
seest, business here presses: let us therefore leave the Market of 
the Velvets. See! at my side here is the merchant, Sidi Bey, the 
Egyptian, whose guests we are for the time in Kash4n.” 

Alcassim then saluted Sidi Bey, the Egyptian merchant, and 
noticed that the merchant appeared to be a man of considerable 
wealth and some refinement. 

‘O Sidi Bey,’ then said the portly Hassan, ‘what sayst thou, O 
out host? Art thou involved in affairs here in the market until 
noon? or wilt thou go with us along?” 

‘O noble Hassan,’ replied the wealthy Sidi Bey, the Egyptian 
merchant, ‘my affairs for this morning can well be conducted by 
my assistant. I will gladly return to our residence with you.” 

The Egyptian merchant, Sidi Bey, thereupon conducted the 
party through the thronged, bustling streets of glorious Kashan, 
even to his own residence, which, upon the street side, showed 
only a windowless, white wall of great height, well-built, having 
about the centre thereof a beautifully arched gateway, ornamented 
by the lively brilliance of Kashi tile-work in blue, yellow and 
purple, 

The solid, wooden door, strengthened extensively with bronze, 
having been opened at the knocking of Sidi Bey, the party entered 
and, passing along a passage-way for some distance, found them- 
selves arrived at the most agreeable, open courtyard of the house 
itself, all the rooms of which—and they seemed both large and 
flumerous—opened inwards, away from the street, upon the 
pleasant courtyard itself, which they completely surrounded on 
all four sides. The upper rooms were exceptionally agreeable in 
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arrangement, having latticed balconies overlooking the courtyard 
with light, green-slatted blinds against the heat of the sun. 

The courtyard itself was extensive, and was laid out as a garden 
of delight and refreshment with fruit-trees, bearing peaches, plums 
and nectarines, limes and oranges. A portion of the garden was 
shaded by graceful palms, whose beautiful foliage bowed towards 
a purling, bubbling fountain, sending forth a natural music, as of 
doves. A portion, too, of this enclosed gatden-retreat was made 
bright with the blooms of roses; scarlet and white and red and 
ivory and pink, in profusion of scented beauty. The rest of the 
courtyard was paved with a yellowish-coloured stone, save where, 
in places, spread a creeping plant of small leaves of bright emerald 
foliage with flowers of white, pointed stars, having pale blue 
centres, 

Into this courtyard, then, the hospitable Sidi Bey, the Egyptian 
merchant, welcomed his new guests, the youthful Alcassim and. 
the trusty Gondrescaz. ‘Welcome, O my guests!’ said the hospit- 
able Sidi Bey. ‘Here in my house and in this secluded garden, for- 
get the fatigues and the perils of your journeying. Rest, repose 
and refresh yourselves! Pick of the fruit! pluck of the flowers! call 
upon the servants as being even as your own! so long as you give 
me the great pleasure of being my guests, The esteemed Hassan 
here will help you in this, in whatsoever need may arise.’ 

Having spoken thus, the hospitable Sidi Bey, the Egyptian 
merchant, withdrew into the house, leaving his guests at full 
leisure to refresh themselves until the time of noon. 

Accordingly, the portly and amiable Hassan gave orders to 
the quiet-moving slaves, and baths and raiment and light refresh- 
ment of fruits, with milk and newly-baked bread, were prepared; 
and relaxation and comfort soon enveloped the two travellers; 
so that their imprisonment in the mountain grotto of the brigands, 
and the tense moments of their night escape seemed strange and 
far away as an old-remembeted dream. 

Before long the faithful Gondrescaz rose, and, excusing him- 
self, departed to see how their horses were faring. 

And now, as a little before noon, the young Alcassim was 
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sitting by the scent-giving, sweet roses, shaded from the intense 
sunshine in a veritable third heaven, chatting away with the 
amiable, portly Hassan, an added delight suddenly descended upon 
his youthful head. A slave sped towards the two companions 
and announced the return of the merchants, the guests. 

The time was not yet noon; so the illustrious Hami-Raz was not 
yet expected from his business in the Market of the Velvets. 
Alcassim, therefore, looked up with some curiosity to see what 
manner of merchants these guests might be. Imagine, then, his 
change of countenance, his delight, at speedily recognising in the 
two approaching merchants none other than the meagre Mirdush, 
with his uneven, lumpy beard and sallow countenance and Ali 
Ibn Sad, Mirdush, indeed, looking almost handsome, and cer- 
tainly very prosperous, approached in richly flowing robes, and, 
at his side, walked Ali Ibn Sad, still with serious, immobile 
countenance, but his former sadness seemed to have been replaced 
by a certain placidity, the calm of the wisdom of resignation with- 
out regrets. 

Ali Ibn Sad was the picture of manhood’s prime, His eye shone 
bright and clear, and his frame of medium height was well-knit, 
robust and devoid of unnecessary flesh. 

So followed mutual salutations, questions and answers, and 
the renewal of travelling companionship. Alcassim learnt that 
the party of merchants under the leadership of the illustrious 
Hami-Raz had carried out their programme with considerable 
success in merchandising; for, after having left Damghatabad, 
they had visited in turn, Askhabad, Setapolis, and Kermanlik, 
and thence had, some weeks ago, arrived in glorious Kashan. 

A little past noon, their host, the Egyptian merchant, Sidi Bey, 
tejoined his guests; Gondrescaz returned, reporting that the 
horses were well cared for; and the party had not long to wait 
before it was completed by the return of the illustrious Hami-Raz 
himself from the Velvet Market. 

So the mid-day meal was sumptuously served within the cool of 
the house. The venerable Hami-Raz enquired of Alcassim with 
great kindness concerning his experiences, fortunes, health and 
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progress from the time of his having been left behind the party of 
merchants in the Khan of Damghatabad; and the youthful Alcas- 
sim detailed in brief, abrupt sentences, occasioned by a kind of 
modesty and desire to make light of sufferings and hardships, the 
main happenings and experiences of his varied life at the Khan at 
Damghatabad, at Kermanlik and during the time of captivity with 
the brigands. 

At this point spake the illustrious Hami-Raz: ‘And did not, O 
Alcassim, O many-fortuned youth, did not thy ransom reach thee? 
for, verily, the brigand’s messengers arrived in Kashin and made 
plain their case; and lo! I sent my agents back with them, having 
a deposit of portion of the ransom: the remainder, it was agreed, 
should be paid over at Fin, even four miles from glorious Kashan, 
when thou and the trusty Gondrescaz should have been safely 
conducted thither by the brigands,’ 

‘Nay, O illustrious Hami-Raz, O father of our fortunes,’ replied 
the youthful Alcassim, ‘it seems, then, that the brigands have the 
deposit; and now Gondrescaz and myself are escaped, the re- 
mainder of the ransom will not be to payl—a goodly saving to thy 
generosity, O father of our fortunes]’ 

Thereafter, as the meal concluded, the call to prayer resounded 
upon the early afternoon air, and, accompanied by their host, the 
hospitable Sidi Bey, the Egyptian merchant, the party repaired to 
the mosque with glorious gateways and lofty minarets shining 
with the beauty of harmonious colouring. Therein they per- 
formed the divinely ordained prayers, and gave thanks from the 
heart unto Allah, the High, the Great, the One, beside Whom 
there is none other God! 

Now, when the day closed, their host, the Egyptian merchant, 
the hospitable Sidi Bey, suggested that it would be agreeable to 
his guests to continue sitting out in the garden courtyard; for the 
night was now of a pleasant temperature after the blaze of the day’s 
sunshine. This proposal having met with general acclamation 
from the party, the hospitable Sidi Bey thereupon called to the 
slaves to bring out the lanterns and the embroidered mats for the 
guests to sit on; and lo! before long the party were conversing 
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nigh to the purling, bubbling fountain, resembling the crooning 
of doves at peace, and, while the night air came to them heavy 
with the scent of roses in the shadowy courtyard, spake the illus- 
trious Hami-Raz: ‘O our host, O hospitable Sidi Bey, thou art 
blessed indeed to dwell here in glorious Kashan in so delectable a 
mansion with so delightful a courtyard garden! Perhaps, not in 
thy native Egypt are such mansions, such luxury of delight of 
nature’s beauty!” 

‘O illustrious Hami-Raz,’ replied the Egyptian merchant, Sidi 
Bey, ‘not so! not so, indeed! Egypt hath had such luxury and such 
beauty of olden time. There cometh now to my mind the mansion 
of magnificence that Asim-het, the Egyptian, did once possess to 
dwell in; and therewith, too, I remember also the story of the 
ancient centuries connected therewith. By leave of the company, 
I would right gladly delight their ears by the narration thereof.” 
Having received a pressing request so to do, their host, Sidi Bey, 
the Egyptian merchant, narrated as follows, 
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Being the Story told by Sidi Bey, the Eg yptian Merchant, concerning 
The Granaries of Asim-Het, the Egyptian 


Nov, O my wearers, verily, Allah knoweth all things, and the 
events, which I am about to recount to you, happened in the dim 
past, in the time of the great glory of the Egyptians, masters of 
wealth, masters of might, masters of science and wisdom, and 
fashioners of craftsmanship in wood, stone and beaten metal, such 
that the world hath not known their equal, either before ot since. 

In those ages the sun blazed down with cloudless fury upon the 
Egyptian plains and upon the silver, shining Nile, as it wound its 
beneficent way lazily between the great cities of Heliopolis to the 
eastward and Memphis tothe westward, And thereupon, plashing 
its bright waters with their oars, plied the long state-barques of 
the Pharaoh with their silken canopies and tireless fan-bearers, 
accompanied by the mellow luting of dreamful melody. 

And thereupon, too, floated at haphazard the boats of the 
humble fishermen, some seated or hauling at their nets, others 
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standing erect and watchful with shining harpoon to spear the 
gleaming fishes; while upon the golden dazzling air came snatches 
of their homely fishing songs, songs that, upon the bosom of 
ancient Nile, have throbbed in the self-same notes for thousands 
of years from the hearts of her children! 

But, on this day, the brightness and glory of the sunshine looked 
down upon a scene of woe within the mighty city of Heliopolis. 
Yea, her houses and temples and mansions of marbled luxury 
showed beautiful, bathed in the golden, life-giving sunshine; but 
in her streets rose sounds of mourning and shrieks went up, rend- 
ing the air, piercing the heart with sorrow. Yea, her streets were 
full of wailing! Bands of hired mourners, tearing their tresses and 
beating their bosoms, passed to and fro with their discordant 
outcries; so that all the people of Heliopolis knew that one of the 
gteat ones of the earth, one of the powerful lords of the land, was 
passing on his melancholy journey through the shades, that his 
tomb was prepared and equipped, and that due sacrifice had been 
made with incantations and offerings for his soul’s happiness in 
the dim land of shadow. 

So was the news passed from mouth to mouth of the people of 
Heliopolis: ‘He has gone! He passeth the way of shadows! 
Kheitnep, the lordly Kheitnep, master of power and munificence 
hath descended into the gloom! Woel ah woe! pray for his soul; 
give offerings; send provision for his journey and for his comfort, 
O people of Heliopolis!’ 

Now, in the house of the departed Kheitnep, sorrow sat stead- 
fastly, afflicting the relatives, even the sons and the daughters and 
the cousins and the grandsons of the lordly Kheitnep with in- 
cessant pangs; and, upon the friends, sorrow ceased not to pour 
anguish, beclouding the light of their eyes, as they visited the 
house. 

But time, winged on by ever-circling, golden Egyptian suns, 
at length bade sorrow tise up and depart from the house; for it 
was said that the lordly Kheitnep, having lived a virtuous life and 
having fulfilled the obligations with munificence, was not unhappy 
in his dim life in the far off lands of the shades. Nay, he was in 
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good case, and would intercede for the prosperity of his loved 
relations and affectionate friends still dwelling in the light of the 
sun. 

Rose up then Asim-het, eldest son of the departed, lordly 
Kheitnep, washed and shaved his head and his body, clothed him- 
self in new linen of white, and, putting off sadness, walked in the 
streets of Heliopolis, praising Heaven and saluting his friends and 
acquaintances. 

And first Asim-het visited the abode of the embalmers, and 
wrote them a writing for the payment of their dues from the 
treasure-house of his wealth; and upon the writing he inscribed 
the name of his steward, even Tat, who held the keys of his 
treasure-house, and who rendered account for all in-payments 
and all out-payments at every new moon. 

And thus spake the embalmer, drawing Asim-het aside from 
them that were preparing the natron-baths and the winding of 
white linen bands for the bodies: ‘O sun of prosperity, may thy 
days be prolonged, O Asim-het! Verily, grief came upon us when 
we received the body of thy father, the lordly Kheitnep, when he 
descended along the pilgrim way of darkness, and we cried out 
lamenting; and these were our words: “Inscrutable, yea, unknow- 
able is fate and the high decrees of Heaven! Lo! the lordly 
Kheitnep, master of wealth, passed through the time of pestilence 
(and how many departed together at the call of the pestilence and 
made hurried wayfaring then through the entrance of the tomb!) 
yea, the lordly Kheitnep escaped the hand of the pestilence, and 
now, in comfort and in ease and in time of happiness, lo! he 
obeyeth fate and departeth, unreturning!”” 

But Asim-het replied: ‘Grieve not! He is in good state. His 
spirit hath power to propitiate, and his influence advanceth the 
prosperity of his family in affection. Fear not! Peace upon the 
soul of Kheitnep! Now, consider the writing I have written for 
thee, O embalmer, whether it be complete or whether anything 
hath been omitted.’ 

And the embalmer, holding the papyrus roll, read: ‘Asim-het, 
eldest son of the departed Kheitnep, lord of wealth, hereby 
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giveth command unto Tat, Keeper of the Treasure-House of 
Asim-het, to make payment with his own hand from the wealth 
of Asim-het unto But-ankh, the embalmer, two coffers of gold 
in coin and two bats of unwrought silver; this being a token of 
the gratitude of Asim-het, eldest son of the departed Kheitnep, 
lord of wealth, unto But-ankh, the embalmer. And, O Tat, 
Keeper of the Treasure-House of Asim-het, sce that the same 
be well and faithfully paid! Impressep with the Szat-Rinc of 
Asim-HEr at HELIoPouts.” 

But-ankh, the embalmer, having concluded the reading of the 
papyrus roll, turned and conferred with the overseer of them that 
were preparing the natron-bath. Then But-ankh returned and 
spake again to Asim-het: ‘O Asim-het, it appeareth that upon the 
papyrus no mention hath been made of the sarcophagus of stone, 
containing the wooden mummy-case, painted and ornamented 
with beaten gold, and this we should have mentioned before unto 
thy consideration, O Asim-het, lord of wealth.’ 

So Asim-het wrote an addition to the papyrus, even for a further 
two coffers of gold, and wrote his command unto Tat, the Keeper 
of his Treasure-House, to pay respect and attention to the addition 
thereof and to fulfil it in like manner with the main writing upon 
the upper papyrus. Then Asim-het sealed the addition also and 
gave it unto But-ankh, the embalmer; and departed. 

And now, leaving Heliopolis, Asim-het set his face eastwards, 
until he came unto the fringe of the desert land. The time being 
early and the sun not yet half-way to the zenith, Asim-het crossed a 
considerable portion of the rough, barren land and came to the 
foot of the rocky hills. Passing amongst these, soon the sounds of 
persistent hammering upon metal wedges, and the striking of 
chisels directed his steps, until he came at last upon a place of 
quarrying in the rugged hillside. 

Many men were there at work and their overseers were active 
and the work progressed amain. And lo! a mighty monolith, cut 
from the limestone of the desert hill, lay prone, set upon low 
rollers; and the sides were even then being ground smooth for the 
engraving of hieroglyphics; and the overseers continued vigilant. 
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Then Asim-het advanced into the quarry and spake with the 
chief of the overseers and gave orders for the hewing of an obelisk 
of limestone, cleanly cut and exact in mathematical measurement 
and of excellent tapering proportion, such obelisk to be quarried 
entire in one piece and to be set up in Heliopolis within the 
pleasure-garden of the mansion of Asim-het, after having been 
skilfully incised with the honours, achievements, distinctions and 
virtues of the departed Kheitnep, lord of wealth, together with the 
honoured names of his ancestors and male living descendants. 
And the obelisk was to be of moderate height, not one that would 
vie with the enduring monuments set up and engraved with the 
achievements and conquests of the mighty Pharaohs. 

And Asim-het requisitioned also a statue to be cut in white 
quartzite and to be set up in his mansion in Heliopolis as a mem- 
orial to his departed father, the lordly Kheitnep. And the necessary 
stone for this purpose, the chief of the overseers of the quarry 
stated, would be hewn and transported from the quarries in 
Upper Egypt near to Aswan. 

Then Asim-het turned and left the quarry and departed from 
the rugged desert hills, back through the cultivated gardens close 
to the city, and so through the dusty, sun-baked streets, for now 
the noontide was blazing; and Asim-het halted not, until he 
entered his own mansion of magnificence and seated himself 
within upon a low throne of cedar wood with ivory and gold inlay. 
And his slaves came and fanned Asim-het, their master, lord of 
wealth; and they removed his sandals and washed his feet; and, 
when they had finished and he felt refreshed, Asim-het ordered 
food to be brought, and he ate of the fruits and prepared cakes, 
and drank, until he was satisfied. 

Now, meanwhile, during the absence of Asim-het from his 
mansion of magnificence, even while he was engaged in his journey 
to the quarries in the desert hills and in the transaction of his 
business with the overseer of the quarries, came But-ankh, the 
embalmer, with two slaves, hurrying their steps to the mansion 
of Asim-het, and called aloud to the slaves there, urgently request- 
ing to be brought into the presence of Tat, Keeper of the Treasure- 
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House of the wealthy Asim-het. But Tat delayed to give his per- 
mission; so behold! it was the third quarter of the day before 
But-ankh, the embalmer entered the presence of Tat, Keeper of 
the Treasure-House, where in an outer toom he sat making his 
reckoning. And But-ankh held out the roll of papyrus he had that 
morning received from Asim-het, lord of wealth, and spake even 
as follows: ‘O Keeper of the Treasure-House, behold an account, 
urgently presented and requiring immediate payment unto But- 
ankh, the embalmer, even myself. Behold also these my two slaves, 
bearing this case of dried figs; and they are ready to take away the 
portion of wealth due to But-ankh. See! the case is empty and the 
emblems of figs are but an outward disguise and secrecy in the 
streets of Heliopolis.’ 

So Tat, Keeper of the Treasure-House of Asim-het, took the 
papyrus and perused it and saw that it was genuine, 

Now the main door of the treasure-house was open; for the 
Chief Scribe, assistant of Tat, was working therein, counting and 
weighing and entering upon the roll the record of the day; and a 
little in front of the main door in the open courtyard was a 
strongly-made table of massive cedar wood, such as might stand 
the weight of precious metals; and Tat, having scanned the papy- 
tus and found it genuine, placed it upon the massive-made table, 
and said: ‘O But-ankh, the account is genuine and payment shall 
be made to thee, even as the papyrus requireth.’ 

Then Tat, Keeper of the Treasure-House, called aloud, summon- 
ing the Chief Scribe, his assistant, from within the treasure-house; 
and, even at that moment, the gate of the courtyard was opened 
suddenly, and Io! 2 convoy of slaves, bearers of seven thousand 
sacks of grain under the charge of their due officials, entered the 
courtyard, And, by the opening of the outer gate, a heavy gust 
of wind entered the courtyard and carried off the papyrus, blowing 
it to a distance; and it happened that a hungry, unclean dog had 
entered with the convoy of slaves bearing the seven thousand 
sacks of grain; and the hungry, unclean dog dashed upon the 
Papyrus to carry it off and devour it. 

So the Chief Scribe, appearing from the treasure-house, aided 
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Tat, the Treasurer, and they both set themselves to rescue the 
papyrus. And the procession of slaves, bearing the seven thousand 
sacks of grain, passed on through the courtyard to the granaries 
of Asim-het, the wealthy, lord of magnificence. 

Now, But-ankh, the embalmer, was nigh the door of the treasure- 
house with his two slaves, having the large case bearing the 
emblems of figs; and, observing a state of confusion in the court- 
yard by reason of the chasing of the unclean dog and by the passing 
by of the long line of slaves, carriers of sacks of grain, Cupidity 
and Cunning, twin devils, entered at the same time into the person 
of But-ankh, the embalmer, and took possession of him; so that 
he quickly made signs to his two slaves to enter in at the door of 
the treasure-house and to bring forth therefrom of the treasure, 
and to conceal it within the empty case of the figs. 

But-ankh, meanwhile, paced up and down; so that, should Tat 
the Treasurer return, a pretext might be found for keeping him 
from the entrance of the treasure-house. And it was so. 

Now, the slaves were nimble, and, entering the treasure-house, 
even as shadows, they flitted about the chambers thereof in silence 
till they came to a recess against the wall of the treasure-house; 
and, in the recess, were two large heaps piled up, the one of pure 
pearls and the other of sparkling gems; and between the two heaps 
was a pair of scales, with weights used for the weighing thereof. 
Then one slave took copiously of the pearls and the other slave 
took plenteously of the jewels; but, in so doing, some fell to the 
ground and, in their eagerness and wonder at the riches, the slaves 
overturned the scales of bronze; and the noise startled them, so 
that, concealing the abundant wealth with difficulty in their 
coarse garments, they fled away with the flitting of shadows, and, 
at a convenient moment, gliding through the open entrance, they 
walked with feigned carelessness and squatted themselves down 
beside the large chest having upon it the emblems of figs. And 
the two slaves talked together, unashamed at their wickedness, as 
they watched the convoy of slaves passing through the courtyard 
bearing the sacks of corm towards the granaries of Asim-het, the 
wealthy in possession, the lord of magnificence. 
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Now, But-ankh, the embalmer, noticing the approach of Tat, 
the Keeper of the Treasure-House, having in his hand the torn 
papyrus (for the teeth of the unclean dog had passed there- 
through), returned to where his two slaves were squatting; and 
they made swift and secret sign to him that they had the stolen 
treasure concealed within their garments. 

So the third quarter of the day passed downwards with burning 
breath; and the declining sun warned that the day was wearing 
towards its end. Observing which, the overseers of the slaves, 
bearers of the sacks of corn, gave the signal to their underlings 
and the underlings cried out with sharp command to the slaves 
to pile the remaining sacks within the courtyard; for they intended 
to complete the transport of these and to empty them within the 
granaries upon the morrow. 

‘This having been done, the convoy of slaves departed; and the 
doors of the courtyard were shut and made fast. 

Now delay arose between But-ankh, the embalmer, and Tat, the 
Keeper of the Treasure-House, by reason of the papyrus roll, for 
the teeth of the unclean dog had pierced it; so that portions thereof 
were indeed difficult to decipher and subject to dispute, But-ankh 
upholding one version and Tat maintaining a different one and 
being unwilling to make payment in accordance with the claim 
of But-ankh. So, for some time, they disputed and the Scribe, the 
assistant of T'at the Treasurer, made a third party to their dispute; 
and words increased between them. 

Meanwhile the two slaves had been sitting by the fig-chest; and 
their garments became uncomfortable to them by reason of the 
amount of pearls and gems they had concealed therein. Observing 
also that the courtyard had been emptied of the convoy of slaves, 
bearers of grain, and that the doors had been made fast, fear 
gtadually grew within the two slaves, for they said: “This is a 
difficult matter! If But-ankh, our master, receiveth weight of 
treasure and biddeth us carry it from the treasure-house and place 
it in the fig-chest, lo! we are undone! the use of our hands will be 
required, and the pearls and the gems within our garments will 
disgracefully be made manifest 2nd we shall walk the way of the 
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prison with torture added thereto! Let us therefore conceal the 
pearls and the gems at once within the fig-chest.’ But, even at that 
moment, an outcry arose, and lo! the Scribe appeared at the 
entrance of the treasure-house, crying out: “Thieves! O Tat! 
Enter and behold! Thieves! thieves!” 

Tat therefore hastened into the treasure-house. But fear 
increased within the slaves, having the pearls and the gems still 
upon them; and their faces became pale and the prison bars and 
torture appeared clearly before them, so that, in their fear and 
trepidation, their natural cunning rose up to assist them. 

‘The fig-chest will be searched!’ they said. ‘Lo! the sacks of 
grain! we must conceal the pearls and gems within the sacks of 
grain! Hastel haste!” 

So, as shadows, they fled behind the pile of sacks, selected one 
at convenience, and quickly opened its mouth. And the grain 
poured out, until there was room for the pearls: whereupon the 
pearls were poured into the half-empty sack, and its mouth was 
tied and made fast, even as before; and the gems in like manner 
were concealed within another of the sacks; and all was made as 
before, save that upon the ground at the back of the pile of 
sacks lay a heap of loose grain. The two slaves therefore broke 
open a third sack and left it, piling two other full sacks upon it, 
that it might appear broken by some carelessness. So, with pale 
faces and trembling limbs, the two slaves returned to the fig- 
chest. 

But the treasure-house became filled with the rage of Tat. The 
scales had been overthrown; pearls and gems had been stolen! In 
vain were the excuses of the Scribe, the assistant: the thief must be 
discovered! the pearls and the gems must be restored! But-ankh, 
in alarm and in desire once again to be about his embalming, 
aoxiously pressed his claim for payment to be made upon the 
papyrus roll; but Tat, the Keeper of the Treasure~House, had now 
no mind for this. “Wait! wait!’ cried Tat. ‘The pearls and the gems 
must be restored! The thief must be arrested! Sound the alarm!’ 

But the Scribe said: ‘Let us search here first, and consider before 
we inform the lordly Asim-het, lest trouble descend upon us.’ 
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To this Tat, the Treasurer, consented. 

The Scribe, therefore, examined the fig-chest and emptied it of 
its inner linings. Then he questioned the slaves of But-ankh, but 
without satisfaction. He therefore ordered them to strip them- 
selves naked: so he examined their garments, but in vain. 

Then said Tat, the Keeper of the Treasure-House: “Why do 
‘we waste our time here? Assuredly there were many slaves within 
the courtyard with their overseers and the underlings, and from 
thy negligence, O Scribe, O Assistant, hath this trouble, this 
disgrace arisen, The matter needs must be brought to the notice 
of the lordly Asim-het.’ 

So departed Tat, the Treasurer, into the mansion of Asim-het 
the magnificent; and within a little while he returned, accompany- 
ing the lordly presence of Asim-het, possessor of wealth; and lo! 
the sun had declined almost to its setting, and heavy shadows were 
over the courtyard; and But-ankh wished himself away and 
thought longingly of his embalming. So he fell down before the 
lordly Asim-het, prostrating himself and imploring that the 
amount upon the papyrus roll might be paid to him in justice, 
and that he might depart. But Tat, the Keeper of the Treasure- 
House, pressed the urgency of the matter of the theft. 

‘Then spake Asim-het, lord of magnificence, lord of the treasure~ 
house: ‘The golden sun sinketh. Let justice be done! Yea, before 
the sun shall set, I require thee, O Tat, Keeper of the Treasure- 
House, to make payment in full unto But-ankh, the embalmer, 
of the amount, even as recorded upon the papyrus.’ 

And the disputed points were settled and the amount paid, even 
as the lordly Asim-het had directed; and the two slaves of But- 
ankh carried the portion of the treasure and placed it securely in 
the fig chest; and But-ankh and the slaves departed therewith; and 
the sun set. 

Upon the following morning, hardly was the golden disc of the 
sun peering above the distant horizon and lighting with his ray 
the watch-towers of Heliopolis, when came the overseers and the 
underlings and the convoy of slaves; and they unlocked the court- 
yard gate; and the slaves lifted portion of the sacks of grain and 
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cartied them out across the courtyard to the mighty granaries of 
Asim-het the magnificent. 

Now there were three granaries, solidly built and smoothly 
finished in polished granite. Two of the granaries had been filled 
and the third remained as yet empty. And the slaves, carrying the 
sacks of corn, mounted the steep ladder on to the top of the 
granary and then discharged the grain from the sacks into the 
opening at the top of the granary, until the inside of the granary 
should become filled. 

So the slaves continued mounting the steep ladder, discharging 
the grain from the sacks and returning from the top of the granary 
down another steep ladder, bearing the empty sacks. And the 
overseers and the underlings saw that the slaves worked hard 
without idling, for the time of heat was not yet. And the door of 
the treasure-house remained fast shut, even bolted and barred, 

So, in the courtyard, the heap of sacks of grain dwindled; and, 
at last, the slaves lifted the sacks that were over the spilt grain; 
and the overseers observed the spilt grain and cried out: ‘What 
clumsiness is this? Who hath wasted the grain?’ and they found 
one of the sacks broken (as the two slaves of But-ankh had left it); 
and they ordered the slaves to fill one of the empty sacks therewith, 
so that most of the grain, being clean, was saved, but portion 
remained upon the ground of the courtyard, spoilt by contact 
with the ground. 

So all the sacks of grain had been emptied and the third granary 
was filled; and the Chief Overseer of the Granaries closed down 
the opening upon the top thereof, and sealed it with his 
seal, 

Now the news of the theft of pearls and gems from his treasure- 
house had troubled the mind of Asim-het during that night, for 
Tat, the Keeper of the Treasure-House, was a tried and trusty ser- 
vant, found faithful since the building of the treasure-house long 
years ago, when riches first increased upon the departed Kheitnep, 
father of the lordly Asim-het. Therefore Asim-het rose early, and, 
having refreshed himself, summoned Tat, his Treasurer, and re- 
paired to the treasure-house within the courtyard; and at that time 
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the overseers were superintending the removal of the few remain- 
ing sacks of grain; and the slaves were busy. 

The lordly Asim-het entered the treasure-house and walked 
meditatively along the narrow ways between piled-up bats of 
precious metals, gold, silver and bright copper, and saw that the 
seals of the closed coffers were in good order. And every depart- 
ment bore its account and the due inventory thereof, and nothing 
was amiss, until the lordly Asim-het, in his progress, came to the 
heaps of the pearls and the gems, where the weighing and sealing 
into bags had been in process. Here was disorder, so that Tat, the 
Keeper of the Treasure-House, cried out: ‘Behold! here we found 
disorder and the scales were overset, thrown down; and, had it not 
been for the scales being thrown down, the theft had not become 
apparent, until we had duly made payment unto But-ankh, the 
embalmer, according to thy writing upon the papyrus, O Asim- 
het, lord of magnificence.’ 

So Asim-het was aware of the nature and extent of the wicked- 
ness that had been done, Then spake he thus: ‘O Tat, Keeper of 
the Treasure-House, summon now the overseers of the slaves 
before me!’ 

So Asim-het, lord of magnificence, departed from the treasure- 
house and returned unto his mansion; and there awaited the 
coming of the overseers: and Tat made fast the door of the 
treasure-house, 

Now, when the overseers of the slaves had come before him, 
Asim-het laid bare before them the details of the theft of pearls 
and gems; and questioned them thereupon; but the Chief of the 
Overseers stood forth and spake boldly, saying: ‘O Asim-het, 
lord of our life and death, with this wickedness there is not one of 
us that is concerned; neither have we knowledge thereof. Surely 
the attention of the overseers and the underlings has been ever 
kept sharply upon the slaves; and, as for the slaves, lo] they were 
bearers of sacks of grain, heavy, weighing down the shoulders; 
not one of them can be concerned in this wickedness. Is it not 
verily so, ye overseers of the slaves, carriers of com?’ And the 
overseers with one voice assented to the words of their Chief. 
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Their case then appeared reasonable to the lordly Asim-het; 
and he returned with the overseers to the courtyard, bidding them 
spread the news abroad, in case some clue might be forthcoming. 

Now, as they were crossing the courtyard, lo! they passed 
nigh unto the place where the two slaves of But-ankh, the embalmer, 
had spilled the grain from the opened sacks. And the eye of the 
lordly Asim-het fell upon the grain lying scattered upon the 
ground; and he asked the Chief Overseer the meaning thereof; and 
the Chief of the Overseers replied: ‘O mighty Asim-het, one of the 
sacks became broken and the corn was spilled; and we gathered 
up the good grain, and left that which was soiled upon the 
ground.’ 

And now the first quarter of the day was advancing, and the sun 
had climbed nigh half-way to the zenith and had lessened the 
shadow of the wall of the courtyard; and, as the lordly Asim-het 
gazed upon the scattered grain upon the ground, lo! the ray of 
the sun flashed sparkling back therefrom, and Asim-het stooped 
forward swiftly and, from amongst the scattered grains, his hand 
picked forth a polished diamond, clear-cut, sparkling. And Asim- 
het caused the remaining grains of corn to be swept up and given 
to him upon a dish. Then he dismissed the overseers, and re~ 
turned within his mansion of magnificence, attended by the 
trusty Tat, Keeper of the Treasure-House. 

And Asim-het, master of wealth and wisdom, caused the grains 
upon the dish to be washed with running water, and lo! when the 
water ran clear from the washing, two of the grains appeared even 
as pearls; and Asim-het lifted up his hands and said: “That is sol 
that indeed is proof!’ Turning then to Tat, Keeper of the Treasure- 
House, Asim-het, master of wealth and wisdom, spake quickly: 
“My servant, O Tat, my Treasurer, the pearls and the gems are 
within the granary! Yea, the corn hath eaten up the pearls and 
the gems within the body of the granary!’ 

And Tat, the Keeper of the Treasure-House, prostrated himself, 
and said: ‘Wisdom cometh from the lips of Asim-het, lord of 
wealth and wisdom, and the servant, lol is abased! but, indeed, 
can there be no other possible place of concealment, for lo] in the 
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granary, the pearls and the gems are indeed as lost! I pray this be 
not so!’ 

But Asim-het, the wise, replied: ‘I have spoken, O my Treasurer, 
and, out of my wisdom, this is sol Dost thou desire proof to 
convince thee? This may also help the matter. Call, then, the 
overseers againl’ 

And, when the overseers had returned, the lordly Asim-het 
spake, and said: ‘O overseers of the slaves, bearers of the grain- 
sacks, know that the stolen treasure, even the pearls and the gems, 
hath been traced, even to the corn within the granary,’ 

And the overseers uttered a loud cry and prostrated them- 
selves in abasement of fear. Asim-het the wise then caused the 
Chief of the Overseers to arise and make answer; and the Chief of 
the Overseers had no words to speak, except : ‘We know it 
not! This wickedness is not of us! Nay, it is some trick, some 
trial.’ 

So the lordly Asim-het spake again, and said: ‘O Chief of the 
Overseers, bethink thee of the sack thou didst find burst open. 
How many fresh sacks didst thou fill from the grain that was 
poured out upon the ground, spilled?’ 

And the Chief of the Overseers answered: ‘O Asim-het, lord 
of wealth and wisdom, verily, we filled one other sack, and lo! 
still there remained enough of the corn to fill even a second sack; 
and we marvelled at the increase in the grain, not being familiar 
with such multiplication in our dealings with corn; but thou art 
Asim-het, thou att the lord of wealth and wisdom; thy riches 
increase and thy wealth multiplieth strangely, so that it seemeth 
miracles must help thee. So we continued with our work and the 
slaves carried all the sacks to the granary, and therein emptied the 
whole of the corn, taking away down the ladder only the empty 
sacks,’ 

Again, therefore, the lordly Asim-het was satisfied; and he bade 
the overseers rise and depart. Then said he unto Tat, the Keeper 
of the Treasure-House: ‘How seemeth it to thee, O Tat, my 
Treasurer? What is to be done in this case? Two things require 
explication; two problems must be solved. Firstly, who hath done 
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this wickedness? who is the thief? and, secondly, how shall the 
pearls and the gems be recovered from the interior of the granary 
stow that it is filled with the corn from the seven thousand sacks? 
Is not this difficult? What sayst thou, O Tat, Keeper of the 
Treasure-House?” 

And Tat, the Treasurer, replied: ‘Difficult, indeed! O Asim-het, 
master of wisdom, is this affair; if, indeed, it be not beyond solving.’ 

‘Then Tat, the Keeper of the Treasure-House, asked permission 
of the lordly Asim-het to confer with the Scribe, the assistant; 
and Asim-het consented, 

So, after a while, Tat returned from his consultation, and spake 
and said: ‘O Asim-het, lord of magnificence, our counsel is this, 
and this appears to be the best course, that enquiry be made of 
But-ankh, the embalmer; for, apart from But-ankh the embalmer, 
and his two slaves, none other was in the courtyard with us, 
save only the overseers, the underlings and the slaves, bearers of 
grain,’ 

This, therefore, was done. The messengers of Asim-het, 
master of wealth, master of wisdom, descended upon the work- 
shop of But-ankh, the embalmer, and made diligent enquiry; but 
lo] it was of no avail. But-ankh stated that the purpose of his 
visit to Tat, the Keeper of the Treasure-House, had been to 
reccive lawful payment upon the papyrus of Asim-het. His whole 
time had been upon this affair and in the presence of Tat himself. 
As for his slaves, they had been searched, stripped naked even, 
and now both were ill, lying sick, unable to do their daily work. 
Let the messengers return unto the lordly Asim-het, bearing the 
regrets and deep affliction of But-ankh, the embalmer; and, should 
the thief be discovered and the pearls and the gems be restored, 
Jet this glad news first be announced unto the distressed But-ankh. 

So the messengers returned; but the Scribe, the assistant, fretted 
and worried and slept not, feeling that, in part, his negligence was 
at fault. And, after two days, the Scribe, the assistant unto Tat, 
Keeper of the Treasure-House, repaired unto the Great Temple of 
Heliopolis and made there special offerings and caused incense to 
be burned, and made earnest prayer and gave liberally in presents 
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unto the temple and to the priests. And the Scribe sought the 
aid of the priests in the affair of the theft, which by now was known. 
and talked of and everywhere debated throughout Heliopolis. 
And the Scribe Jaid bare before the priest his inmost thoughts 
and promised much to the temple and the priests. 

And the priest consulted, and, at length, with three others of 
the priests of the Great Temple, went even unto the workshop of 
But-ankh, the embalmer, and informed him that a solemn duty 
‘was upon But-ankh to attend at the Great Temple, himself and. 
his slaves, and, were any sick, they should be carried. 

Now, when this had been done and But-ankh, the embalmer, 
together with his slaves of the workshop, had entered the Great 
Temple, Jo! the former lie of But-ankh was made manifest, for 
none of them was sick. And the incense was burned and the 
prayers were offered and the priests consulted. After which the 
priests cried out that But-ankh himself and the two slaves should 
remain for further favour; but that the others should return to the 
workshop with the blessing of the temple. 

Now, by the cunning and secret wisdom of the priests, for they 
were versed in magic, knowers of the occult, it was revealed to 
them that the evil-doers, the perpetrators of wickedness, were 
before them; and the priests desired that confession should be 
made, They therefore said unto But-ankh and to the two slaves: 
‘O worshippers, ye have found favour within the Great Temple, 
and it is desired that a portion of the mysteries be revealed unto 
you; but, for this purpose, it is necessary that the heart of the 
worshipper should first be purified. No evil must lurk therein, no 
malice be nursed, no evil action be concealed therein; for, if so, 
terrors and torments await the unfortunate one within the 
temple.’ 

And the priests made a secret sign, and the servants of the 
Great Temple came and escorted But-ankh and the two slaves into 
an inner chamber of the Great Temple. 

Here the priests bade them take the oath of secrecy, a protection 
upon them against evil. This being done, the priests burned 
incense and proclaimed again: “The heart of the worshipper 
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must be pure, lest he fall victim to terror and torment within the 
Great Temple.” 

But But-ankh and the two slaves kept silence, bemused by the 
unaccustomed fumes of incense. Observing which, the priests 
exclaimed: ‘It is well; proceed!’ 

The Servants of the Great Temple now conducted But-ankh 
and the two slaves without into the place of ablutions. Unto 
But-ankh they gave pre-eminence and preference; and the two 
slaves they led aside separately, So, when the total ablution was 
scrupulously performed, the Servants of the Great Temple brought 
fresh garments, and, so clad, led But-ankh and the slaves back into 
the inner chamber of the Great Temple, even unto the priests, 
And the priests said: ‘Unto the pure, favour shall be shown; and, 
as to the wicked, surely they walk in the way of degradation, 
Abide, therefore, here, O ye aspirants to favour, recipients of 
rewards!” 

So the priests departed and a door clanged: and the inner room 
of the Great Temple was large and lofty, dim-lit with mystery, and 
uneasy fumes of incense arose, Soon from a height, whether from 
some platform or from some secret niche in one of the capitals 
of the massive columns, gloomily frowning upon the inner 
chamber of the Great Temple, sounded a voice, echoing upon the 
incense-laden air louder than human, and the terror-inspiring 
echoes called out: ‘PROSTRATE YOURSELVES! ABASE YOURSELVES!’ 

Needed no second command; But-ankh and the slaves pro- 
strated themselves, and remained so, even as the dead, in humility 
and terror, And time passed and the prostrate forms moved not; 
for upon the shoulders of each sat a mighty dread, weighing them 
down. 

Sounded then again from the upper part of the columns the 
voice louder than human, and the echoes trembled, saying: ‘Arise! 
AND, IF YE ARE PURE IN HEART, DEPART! AND FAVOUR WILL BE 
SHOWN TO YOU.’ 

So then rose But-ankh, the embalmer, and the two slaves, and 
gladness was upon them; and they searched the walls of the inner 
chamber; but found no way of departure; for the door was shut 
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and made fast; and the gloom of the incense-laden air but added to 
their dismay! 

And lo! while they walked this way and that searching for a 
way to depart, and wringing their hands in an anguish of fear, 
sounded for a third time from a height of the inner chamber amid 
the giant, gloomy columns a voice, saying: “WILL YE NOT DEPART? 
‘THEN KNOW THAT THE CHASTISEMENT OF HEAVEN DESCENDETH 
UPON INJUSTICE, UPON WICKEDNESS] AND FROM THE HAND OF 
HEAVEN, NONE SHALL ESCAPE! AH! WOE UPON YOU, IF YE RE- 
MAIN!’ and the darkness within the chamber of the Great Temple 
increased. 

So, for a while, were But-ankh, the embalmer, and the two 
slaves left in an agony of suspense; and the evil they had done 
with its wickedness swelled up within their hearts, so that readily 
had they lain down their lives, could they but have extracted it. 
Yet it might not be, for the voice cried out aloft over the darkness: 
‘BEHOLD THE CHASTISEMENT!” 

Reverberations then, as of thunder, arose; or as if an angry 
heaven were sending down a shower-storm of iron and bronze, 
devouring the earth and crushing her fair dwellings; and suddenly 
a beam of fire blazed and a hissing succeeded and a deluge de- 
scended, so that their shrieks arose amidst its whiteness; and a 
steam and suffocating fume filled the inner chamber of the Great 
‘Temple; and by the light of the beam of fire they beheld a form, 
larger than human, having wings, move from between the massive 
capitals of the columns above them: and they sank down in terror; 
and fear took their souls. 

So they suffered, even as, we hear, the Greek philosopher 
suffered. 

Now, upon the morning of the day following, the priests came, 
and they opened the door of the inner chamber of the Great 
Temple; and the Servants of the Temple carried out the bodies of 
But-ankh and the two slaves, for they were as dead, and their 
garments were greatly discoloured. 

But much wisdom and the hidden ways of the occult were 
known to the priests of Egypt in the centuries aforetime; and, 
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within the space of one hour, the souls of But-ankh and the two 
slaves returned unto them and they revived. 

Said then the Chief of the Priests: ‘O worshippers, how did ye 
fare? Have ye found favour with Heaven?” And But-ankh said: 
‘Nay, we have incurred the anger of Heaven; and favours have not 
been shown unto us, but rather afflictions! and we desire to 
depart!” 

And the Chief of the Priests of the Great Temple said: ‘Not sol 
ye may not depart. If the anger of Heaven cometh upon you even 
in the Great Temple, far mightier manifestation of wrath will 
assail you if ye leave the Temple! Heaven must be propitiated. O 
ye priests, is it not so?” 

And the priests of the Great Temple, one and all, assented. So 
the Chief of the Priests continued: ‘O But-ankh, when the day hath 
been passed in purification, do thou return in humility into the 
inner chamber of the Great Temple, and again seck the favour 
of Heaven; and, if favour be not shown thee, do thou seek a way 
of propitiation.’ 

And the priests of the temple assented; but But-ankh, the em- 
balmer, became as a blanched almond by reason of fear, and cried 
out that rather would he die than enter the inner chamber of the 
Great Temple for a second night. 

So the priests consulted together; and at length the Chief of the 
Priests spake thus: “The ways of Heaven are not ways of force, 
Perchance another way may be found. Now, it is revealed unto 
us, Priests of the Great Temple, that thy case is thus: verily the 
mightiest cause of the anger of Heaven is wickedness. It must 
therefore be that some secret and concealed wickedness bringeth 
this visitation upon thee of the anger of Heaven.’ 

And But-ankh the embalmer knew that this was so; and the 
swelling within his heart burst; and he confessed unto the Chief 
of the Priests that he had bidden his two slaves enter the treasure- 
house of Asim-het the magnificent; but, as to the whereabouts of 
the pearls and gems he knew not. 

And the Chief of the Priests made answer: ‘Good! thou hast 
taken the first step upon the path of propitiation of the wrath of 
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Heaven. Verily, he who confesses, setteth his foot upon the path 
of forgiveness and tumeth his face towards righteousness!’ 

So was the case of But-ankh, the embalmer, and the two slaves 
likewise finding mildness in the hearts of the priests, also con- 
fessed; and the secret was given to the keeping of the priests 
that, verily, all the treasure of the pearls and all the treasure of the 
gems, that by wickedness had been stolen from the treasure-house 
of the lordly Asim-het, had been emptied with the grain from the 
seven thousand sacks into the granary of Asim-het, master of 
wealth, master of magnificence. 

So was the case of the two slaves. And the priests retired to 
consult concerning the affair; and they left But-ankh, the embalmer, 
and the two slaves in the keeping of the attendants of the Great 
Temple. 

Anon the Chief alone of the priests returned and he spake thus: 
‘Thou shalt offer up such-and-such prayers in the Great Temple; 
thou shalt pay such-and-such a sum of thy wealth unto the Great 
Temple, and thou shalt, for the ensuing ten years, pay regularly 
a monthly portion of thine earnings as embalmer, such portion 
(not in any case to be less than such-and-such an amount) to be 
paid month by month unto the Great Temple; and, in recognition 
of these payments and as long as such payments are kept up, thy 
secret shall be safe with the priests, and none of the priests shall 
violate thy secret under pain of the chastisements of Heaven. 

“And, as for thy two slaves, their case is thus: they shall become 
servants of the Great Temple for the term of their natural lives; 
and, as long as they serve the Great Temple, their secret also shal! 
be safe.’ 

‘Thus it was pronounced and thus it was agreed. 

So the priests informed the Scribe, the assistant, that the mystery 
was now solved and that, by the aid of Heaven and by their 
knowledge and wisdom and proficiency in the occult sciences, it 
was revealed to them that the pearls and the gems, stolen from the 
treasure-house of the lordly Asim-het, were now lying concealed 
amongst the grain within the largest of the three granaries of 
Asim-het, master of wealth, the magnificent. Thus the pearls and 
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the gems were still in the possession of the lordly Asim-het, but 
all else in the affair was a secret, bound fast with pains and penal- 
ties; and the temple would not divulge the secret. 

The Scribe, therefore, paid unto the Great Temple and unto the 
priests thereof lavishly, even as he had promised; and the Great 
Temple continued to flourish and the priests knew no straitness, 

Now, when the lordly Asim-het, master of wealth, master of 
magnificence, learned that the Great Temple had given answer, 
even in accordance with his own pronouncement unto Tat, the 
Keeper of the Treasure-House, namely, that the pearls and the 
gems were concealed amongst the grain from the seven thousand 
sacks, even within the granaries of Asim-het the magnificent, he 
rejoiced and caused a Public Proclamation to be made throughout 
the streets and surroundings of the city of Heliopolis. ‘To the 
high and to the lowly was read the proclamation of the lordly 
Asim-het, so that none of all the dwellers in Heliopolis might 
remain in ignorance thereof; and even thus was the PRocLAMA- 
TION: 

‘Oall ye dwellers within the city of Heliopolis, and ye who dwell 
in the districts thereunto adjacent, give earl By the hand of wicked- 
fiess there hath been concealed within the largest of the granaries of 
the lordly Asim-het, much wealth of pearls and gems, even unto 
the extent of one grain-sack, complete and full thereof. 

‘Now the lordly Asim-het desireth to recover this wealth from 
the grain: in the largest of the granaries of Asim-het, and seeketh 
a way whereby this may expeditiously be done. And let it hereby 
be known that the capacity of the said granary of Asim-het is even 
three thousand sacks-full of grain, 

‘O ye, who are wise, O ye, who are cunning, O ye, who are 
versed in magic and in the occult, repair therefore without delay 
unto the lordly Asim-het, reveal your contrivance, your counsel, 
your solution of this intricate affair; and bear away your REWARD 
out of the liberality of the lordly Asim-het, master of wealth, 
master of magnificence.’ 

And many were the suggestions received, and many people of 
divers ranks and occupations visited the mansion of Asim-het, 
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the magnificent, hoping for a reward for the solution they offered. 
Yea, many from Heliopolis and many also from neighbouring 
Memphis across the Nile; but none pleased the lordly Asim-het 
more than that suggestion offered by Seidirophanes, the astron- 
omer. For, having long observed the stars and considered the horo- 
scope of Asim-het, the magnificent, came Seidirophanes, the 
astronomer, and spake thus unto the lordly Asim-het: ‘O Asim-het, 
master of worldly magnificence, know that in the study of the 
stars is knowledge. With patience and the careful consideration 
of scientific exactitudes, times and seasons are made manifest, 
when propitious; and the problems that vex humanity yield often 
under the gentle ministration of mathematics. Know, therefore, 
O Asim-het, the magnificent, that thus should thy problem be 
solved, for I, Seiditophanes, have not studied astronomy in vain; 
so in the following manner shouldst thou act: Jo! thou hast three 
gtanaries and thou didst cause seven thousand sacks of grain 
to be emptied there-amongst: into the first, two thousand sacks; 
into the second, two thousand sacks; and into the third and largest, 
three thousand sacks of grain. Is it not so?” And the lordly 
Asim-het assented. 

‘Now,’ continued’ Seidirophanes, the astronomer, ‘the pearls 
and the gems are within the largest of thy granaries only. Is it not 
so?’ And the lordly Asim-het assented. 

‘Now,’ continued Seidirophanes, ‘if thou couldst sell the con- 
tents of thy largest granary, O Asim-het, even the three thousand 
sacks of grain together with the pearls and the gems contained 
therein, to one wealthy and willing to purchase them entire, 
would not thy problem be solved?’ And the lordly Asim-het 
assented, but cried out: ‘And where, O thou astronomer, might 
such an one be found?’ 

And Seidirophanes replied: ‘Nowhere, O Asim-het! but listen! 
Is not desire of gain firmly rooted in the human breast? and will 
there not be found many who would be willing to give a little in 
the hope of gaining much?’ And the lordly Asim-het assented. 

‘This, then,’ said Seidirophanes, the astronomer, ‘is my solution 
of the problem: sell the contents of the granary bushel by bushel, 
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the pearls and the gems with the grain; but the price of every 
bushel shall be enhanced, so that for one bushel (whether contain- 
ing grain only, or pearls and gems mingled therewith), the price 
shall be double the normal price. This do, and thou shalt not lack 
purchasers, and thou shalt recover the value of thy grain, and of 
the pearls and the gems thereunto above!’ 

And the heart of Asim-het the magnificent was dilated, and he 
tejoiced and ordered a splendid collation to be placed before 
Seidirophanes the astronomer; and, when he had refreshed him- 
self, the lordly Asim-het dismissed him with goodly reward. 

Upon the morrow, throughout the city of Heliopolis and across 
the shining Nile within the city of Memphis, was it published 
abroad that the pearls and the gems within the largest of the 
granaries of the lordly Asim-het would be sold, even as the grain 
thereof, and the price of every bushel would be double the normal 
price. Let those who would purchase, repair unto the mansion 
of Asim-het the magnificent! 

So the people of Heliopolis heard, and the people of Memphis 
heard, and out of both cities they came thronging unto the man- 
sion of Asim-het, master of magnificence. And, sceing the thtong, 
the lordly Asim-het gave command to the officers of the soldiers, 
and they despatched companies and battalions, so that order 
might be maintained in the courtyard and at the mouth of the 
granary, during the time that the bushels were being drawn off 
from the lower door of the granary. And the throne of the lordly 
Asim-het was placed nigh unto the mouth of the granary. 

And lo! amongst the first ten bushels that were sold, Asim-het 
threw in the diamond and the pearls he had recovered from the 
ground of the courtyard previously; and, seeing this, the people 
applauded. 

And Tat, the Treasurer, and the Scribe, the assistant, had their 
table and their coffers set nigh unto the granary; and the coins 
tolled in upon them with an unceasing clinking and ringing: and 
many times did the Scribe, and the assistant, empty the coffers 
into the treasure-house of the lordly Asim-het, but still they were 
filled unceasingly. 
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So, for seven days did the selling progress, even until every 
gtain and every pearl and every gem had been sold together; and 
the floor of the granary was swept clean; and Asim-het closed 
down the mouth of the granary. But, seeing still, between the 
ranks of the soldiers, a long line of would-be buyers, waiting foot- 
sore and now to be dismissed disappointed, the lordly Asim-het, 
master of magnificence, arose and caused the officers of the 
soldiers to make it known that all such would-be purchasers and 
any, also, that had been disappointed, were invited that night to a 
banquet by the lordly Asim-het, master of wealth, master of 
magnificence. 

So to the banquet in the mansion of Asim-het the wealthy, came 
the chariots and the soldiers and the slaves and the people from 
Heliopolis and the palm-bearers from Memphis actoss the shining 
Nile; and rejoicing was universal! 

And, during the joy of the festival and while sweet music was 
played, even this song was sung: 


‘May peace abide with Kheitnep in the shades! 
May blessings rest on Asim-het his son! 
May honour of a name that never fades 
Be theirs, O Egypt, while the Nile shall run!’ 


So finished the host, the Egyptian merchant, Sidi Bey, the story 
of the granaries of Asim-het; and many were the expressions of 
gtatitude and many the plaudits of appreciation showered by the 
guests upon the hospitable Sidi Bey, by the light of the lanterns, 
beside the purling, bubbling fountain, in the garden-courtyard in 
glorious Kashan. And late, indeed, was it, but the night was cool 
and beautiful, and the waning moon just risen. 

‘The portly Hassan was the first to rise to his feet, and, stretching 
himself, cried out: ‘O beautiful night! had we no affairs, no busi- 
ness, how gladly could we stay, charmed by thy fresh loveliness 
and yet, even now, the sun is chasing the weary, pallid moon! and 
her waning is a warning to us that the day will speed upon her 
silver steps: so sleep we must, ere the dawn break. Ah! I yawnl 
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and what sayst thou, O Ali Ibn Sad? Even thy robust frame 
tequireth rest. What sayst thou?” 

‘O amiable Hassan,’ replied the strong Ali Ibn Sad seriously, 
‘thou speakest aright! and thy words put me in mind that early in 
to-morrow’s morning the prosperous Mirdush and myself are 
pledged to visit a merchant who hath silks and embroideries not 
often seen in these parts. Indeed, he haileth from Canton, and 
seems a pleasant, honest fellow, a Chinaman, Li No Hang; and he 
stayeth not long in Kashan.’ 

‘Yea,’ broke in the meagre Mirdush, ‘seeming is not always 
proving! Yet we must on no account miss the embroideries and 
silken stuffs, by my hand of prosperity! No!’ 

By this time all the party had risen; and, as the slaves arrived to 
fetch the lanterns and the guests were conversing on their way 
towards the house, the hospitable Sidi Bey gave orders for the 
Jutes to be sounded until such time as the guests had reposed 
themselves upon their beds. 

So, while the gentle notes of the lute sounded an invitation to 
sleep, the guests took leave of the hospitable Sidi Bey and dis- 
persed to their beds. 

The youthful Alcassim found that a room of moderate size had 
been set at his disposal by his host, the courteous Sidi Bey; and, 
as he entered, thoroughly tired, but with the notes of the lutes 
still sounding, and the rugs and the wraps of a clean-looking bed 
upon a low ebony bedstead about a foot and a half from the floor, 
inviting him to immediate slumber, he became conscious of the 
sharp contrast with the brigands’ grotto, of the sudden change in 
his fortunes that had taken place since the preceding night. 
Praising, therefore, the high Name of Allah, the Merciful, the 
Protector, the Guide, he prostrated himself with true sense of 
gratitude and humility; and besought peace upon his host, the 
hospitable Sidi Bey and upon the people of the house, 

Sleep, even then, was approaching and, as he stretched his 
slimness upon the luxurious bed, and pulled a light rug over him, 
Alcassim at once entered the realm of dreams, travelling faster 
than the vivid lightning, even unto China, where he found the 
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meagre Mirdush hammering Li No Hang, and saying at each 
blow: ‘Sell me the blue-and-gold embroidery for seven pieces, for 
seven pieces! It is not worth ten. If you will not sell it me for 
seven, I’] put the dragon on your trail! and, when he’s got you, I 
shall get the blue-and-gold embroidery for nothing! do you hear? 
for nothing!’ 

‘The next morning, after the early meal, the illustrious Hami-Raz, 
accompanied by the portly Hassan, departed at once to the markets 
of glorious Kashin upon business, planned the preceding day. 
Ali Ibn Sad and the prosperous Mirdush were also preparing to 
depart to keep their appointment with the Chinese merchant, Li 
No Hang; for the silken embroideries from China presented an 
opportunity that should not lightly be overlooked. 

Seeing the youth Alcassim standing by watching their prepara- 
tions, the meagre Mirdush stroked his lumpy beard thoughtfully, 
and said slowly: ‘O Alcassim, O son of inexperience, wouldst 
thou wish to learn the ways of trafficking, of trading, of bargain- 
ing, of buying at the right price (or a little below)? for, verily, 
good buying maketh a good merchant! Yea, selling again is not 
so much matter: women and fools will buy pretty things readily; 
but careful buying maketh a fat merchant! What sayst thou, O 
youth, O companion of the way?’ 

And the young Alcassim replied: ‘Readily, O Mirdush, father 
of opulence, if thou goest to the Chinaman, Li No Hang, as thou 
didst say this last night, right ready am Il I long to become 
acquainted with a Chinaman! Some wondrous things have I heard 
of the Chinesel and doubtless Li No Hang can express himself in 
passable Persian?” 

“Yes, indeed,’ broke in the serious Ali Ibn Sad, ‘Li No Hang 
hath intelligence and hath travelled many years. In Persia alone 
hath he spent four years. Thou wilt not find him in difficulties to 
understand thy speech; and, as for the Persian he useth, thou wilt 
find much sense expressed therein, even if the pronunciation at 
times tickle thee so, that within thee laughter riseth as a strong 
opponent of politeness! But, if thou art ready, come then now 
with us; for we should start forthwith.’ 
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Alcassim then spake a few words to the trusty Gondrescaz, and, 
finding that Gondrescaz desired not to accompany the merchants 
in their bargainings with Li No Hang, but preferred to busy 
himself with the care of the horses, the young Alcassim set out 
with the strong Ali Ibn Sad and the meagre Mirdush through the 
sunlit streets of glorious Kashan unto the shop of the Chinaman, 
Li No Hang. 

Passing out of the main thoroughfare with its seething, jostling 
life, the strong Ali Ibn Sad, who was leading the way owing to the 
crowd, which made the walking of three abreast an impossibility, 
now turned into a side street, narrow for walking in and darkened 
overhead by the irregular projections of the upper rooms and 
latticed balconies of the old-time houses. Having traversed a few 
hundred yards along this side street, the strong Ali Ibn Sad stopped 
and waited for Mirdush and Alcassim to overtake him, Turning 
then to the young Alcassim, ‘Here,’ said Ali Ibn Sad, ‘is the dwell- 
ing, the humble-faced dwelling, of Li No Hang; but, O Alcassim, 
O son of inexperience, judge not the interior by the exterior. 
Signs of poverty without may mean reality of riches within! Let us 
make trial!’ Hereupon the strong Ali Ibn Sad gave a hearty blow 
with the hilt of his dagger upon the stout, but mean-looking 
door, 

Moments passed and the door remained shut; and no sign or 
sound of life was seen or heard from within the shop of the China- 
man. ‘Doth Li No Hang rise late?’ said the meagre Mirdush, ‘or 
is he so engrossed in the amassing of wealth that he is deaf? 
Knock again, O Alil’ Quickly then the strong Ali Ibn Sad smote 
twice with resounding blows upon the door; but without any 
result. 

“This is weariness,’ said the meagre Mirdush, ‘by my hand of 
prosperity! had we not an appointment with this inanimate son of 
Chin, Li No Hang?’ 

“Yea,’ replied the serious Ali Ibn Sad, ‘an appointment indeed 
for the morning! and lol the morning hath as yet but begun!” 

Again smote the strong Ali Ibn Sad for the third time; and 
sounds came from the latticed balcony: ‘Me come, me come!’ 
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And now the stout, mean-looking door opened, and the figure 
of a Chinaman bade the party ‘Please enter!’ 

Passing then along a plain passageway, they entered upon a 
bare, but scrupulously clean courtyard of moderate dimensions, 
having rooms upon two sides, the remaining two sides being 
blind walls, the sides of neighbouring houses. And the sides of 
the courtyard having rooms were the side containing the passage- 
way to the street and the adjacent side on the left, as one entered 
the courtyard. 

Arrived in the clean-swept courtyard, while Mirdush and Ali 
Ibn Sad were conversing, arranging preliminary matters, the 
youthful Alcassim had good time to feast his curious eyes upon the 
appearance and person of the Chinaman. 

Li No Hang was of medium height and well-proportioned, 
being, if anything, a little slender in build and spare of flesh, cer- 
tainly upon the face, He was pleasing and polite and undisturb- 
ably at his ease. He wore wide, black pyjamas, over which a tunic 
of dark-blue, embroidered with gold, descended to about some 
six inches above his knees, His feet were bare, save being slip- 
shod in bright green slippers. No hat had he; and his pigtail was 
dark and glossy. 

Li No Hang now turned, and with a smile and the slightest 
indication of a bow, spake as follows: ‘Youth welcome! youth 
come see much embroideries, much silks! little cash much bar- 
gain! Youth delight Li No Hang! youth come again: much glad- 
ness!’ 

And the young Alcassim replied: ‘Very pleased, O father of 
affability, O Li No Hang? 

The Chinaman now conducted the merchants, his visitors, into 
4 spacious room upon the left-hand of the courtyard. The room 
was well lit from large windows, facing towards the south, so 
that the direct rays of the sun fell only upon the side of the floor 
near the windows, leaving the remainder of the room in a bright, 
but not dazzling, light. — 

Now this spacious room Alcassim found to be well-nigh filled 
with silks and embroideries, piled upon shelves and tables and 
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upon the floor itself. As the merchants entered, the meagre Mir- 
dush clutched his lumpy beard and cried out in gladness: ‘By my 
hand of prosperity] we flourish! we flourish indeed, this morning!’ 

Li No Hang now waved his right arm and bowed, making sign 
to his visitors to seat themselves upon the small available space 
of clear carpet. 

So the display of, and the bargaining for, the silks and the 
embroideries proceeded, Li No Hang deprecating with a thousand 
politenesses the poverty-stricken prices offered by the meagre 
Mirdush, and the prosperous Mirdush, on his part, decrying the 
high ruination of the prices put forward by the exorbitant Li No 
Hang. 

Bargains, however, were made, and eventually agreement as to 
prices was reached, until, at last, Li No Hang displayed a truly 
gorgeous Dragon-Cloth of the finest silk-embroidery of Cathay. 
Thereon was a Flying Dragon, enwoven in silver upon a deep 
blue field; and mountains and trees showed thereupon, with a 
placid lake; and thereby a man was standing, having in his hand 
a spear: and, at the side upon the embroidery, rose a house; and 
before the house sat a woman, wringing her hands in sorrow; and, 
at her side, were three sons and three daughters, speaking to her 
words of comfort: and the form of the Spirit of Fortitude was 
depicted, sitting upon the shoulders of the man who had in his 
hand the spear: and besides the silver of the dragon and the deep 
blue of the field, the embroidery was bright, under the hand of the 
artist, with yellow and green and red. 

Now, Li No Hang, having displayed the Dragon-Cloth for a 
moment, cried out: ‘Forgiveness, friends! mistake, no sell, no 
sell!’ and he was preparing to fold the cloth and put it back upon 
the pile. But the meagre Mirdush stayed the hand of the China- 
man and said: ‘Nay, nay, O Li No Hang, O father of friendliness, 
certainly this should be sold! Display it once more, I beseech you!’ 

The Chinaman then, with seeming reluctance, displayed again 
the Dragon-Cloth; and the merchants and the young Alcassim 
wondered at the costly beauty of its ornamentation. 

Then the youthful Alcassim, spurred by curiosity, cried out: 
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‘O Li No Hang, O father of affability, what might this scene 
tepresent?” 

So, with a smile of deference and politeness and the shadow of a 
bow, replied the obliging Li No Hang: ‘Youth see embroidery 
show adventure of Po-Hi: Dragon-history much celebrated!’ 

‘What is thy price for this embroidery, O Li No Hang?’ cried 
out the prosperous Mirdush eagerly. “You much like: me sell one 
hundred pieces silver: make present; oblige friend!’ replied the 
Chinaman, with a slightly more perceptible bow. 

‘Ridiculous!’ gasped the meagre Mirdush with astonishment. 
‘Not one piece above thirty is its value! That, and that only, will 
I give! Thirty pieces of silver paid downl’ 

And Li No Hang replied: ‘Cash no matter: much value em- 
broidery: make present, one hundred pieces silver.’ 

‘Not one above thirty!’ cried Mirdush with feigned anger. 

‘Well, replied Li No Hang, ‘good friend, good customer: 
sacrifice profit: make bargain: ninety pieces!’ 

Mirdush refused ninety and bid forty. Again Li No Hang 
refused. Again Mirdush bid forty, and again Li No Hang smilingly 
refused. 

Seeing this Ali Ibn Sad bid forty-five; and, to this offer, Li No 
Hang replied that, to oblige both merchants, he was willing to 
make a yet greater sacrifice and to present them with the inimitable 
embroidery for the paltry price of eighty pieces of silver; lower 
than this he certainly could not go. 

Ali Ibn Sad then thanked Li No Hang; and again offered forty- 
five. This was smilingly refused. Thereupon both merchants, 
Ali Ibn Sad and Mirdush, seemed to lose their tempers both at 
the same time. They tose and stormed and cried out angrily to 
Alcassim to take up the stuffs they had already purchased; and then 
made straight for the door like birds with ruffled feathers. 

But Li No Hang pursued them, and cried out with polite 
deprecation: ‘Friends, no anger! no anger! misunderstand: cash 
no matter! good merchants, good friends, good bargain: make 
present, seventy-five pieces! seventy-five pieces!” 

So eventually the two merchants, Ali Ibn Sad and Mirdush, 
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returned to the display-room of Li No Hang; and eventually 
the purchase of the Dragon-Cloth was mutually agreed upon for 
sixty-five pieces of silver. And, as the beauteous embroidery was 
being folded, the youthful Alcassim cried out: ‘O Li No Hang, 
O possessor of eminent politeness, we have purchased the em- 
broidery, but, even yet, we do not know the meaning of the scene 
represented. Canst thou obligingly explain it to us?” 

*Youth sharp! youth learn!’ replied Li No Hang, ‘celebrated 
history! story long, time little!) Inconvenience fight pleasure!’ 

Seeing the desire for knowledge upon the face of the young 
Alcassim, the serious Ali Ibn Sad then addressed the Chinaman: 
‘O Li No Hang, this evening thou art arranging to bring these 
stuffs we have purchased, and still others at the request of our 
host, Sidi Bey the Egyptian, perchance then an opportunity will 
be given this youth, even Alcassim here, to learn from thine own 
lips this much celebrated history of the adventure of Po-Hi.’ 

Li No Hang smilingly acquiesced, and added thereto expressions 
of his gladness to relate the story of the adventure of Po-Hi that 
very evening, if that should prove convenient to the wealthy Sidi 
Bey. 

As arranged in the morning, so did it happen in the evening; for, 
after the illustrious Hami-Raz and the portly Hassan had returned 
at the conclusion of their day’s business, and after the company 
had supped under the genial hospitality of the wealthy Sidi Bey, 
the Egyptian merchant, arrived then the Chinaman with the 
purchases of previous embroideries. Thereupon Sidi Bey, learning 
of the morning’s agreement and anticipating the pleasure of his 
guests, pressed Li No Hang to narrate the Celebrated History of 
the Adventure of Po-Hi. 

So, in the courtyard squatted the obliging Li No Hang, the silk- 
merchant, and commenced his narration, even as follows. 
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THE SECOND TALE OF KASHAN 


Being the Si se told by Li No Hang, the Chinese 
y 


1k-Merchant, concerning 


The Celebrated History of the Adventure 
of Po-Hi 


Honovrasie MERCHANTS, gentles hearing me, One God knoweth 
mionill-million things: or, as Arabs say, Allah knoweth all things. 
This story comes from old, old Cathay, from Chin. 

Poets, Emperors, magistrates, officers, rice-growers, soldiers, 
school-children, women, married-matrons, virgin-girls, old crones, 
broom-waggers, thieves, robbers, writers-of-history, artists, 
barbers, all know Celebrated History, all know Po-Hi. 

Foreign men different from sons of Chin; foreign men very 
polite, very good, very wise, very kind; but many not know Po-Hi, 

Gentles hearing me, listen! Breath from me, spirit from moving 
lips, tell you story; at last you also know Po-Hi, 

In long, long-ago time, before Emperor Ping Wang; before 
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building of Great Wall; before infamous Burning of Books 
(sorrow of sorrows!) and massacre of Learned-Men, even Mang- 
win, in time of Che-Hwang-Ti; yea, before even Glorious 
Emperor Yaou, perfect, esteemed, praised-with-honourable- 
high-name-from-Heaven-to-earth, there reigned in land of Chin 
patriarchal Shin-Nung, father of his people. 

In those days were demons many, demons troublesome, 
living in mountains, in trees, in great rivers, in little streams 
and pools, in air, under ground, attacking houses and people 
working, fidgeting Emperor, upsetting magistrates, perplexing 
philosophers; million demons; million nuisances, 

Demons, over-and-besides, lurked in marshes, lurked in woods, 
coming from rocky-deserts, eating crops, loving rice, eating people 
over-and-besides, devouring sons of Chin and vexing patriarchal 
Shin-Nung, father of his people. 

One day, Silver-Dragon, mighty-big body, came to house of 
peasant Po-Hi; destroyed house with long sweep of silver-tail, 
flicked Po-Hi, like fly, on to Dragon’s back. 

Po-Hi, gasping in terror, seized silver scale on Dragon’s back; 
hanging on, clinging, clutching for dear life: watched Dragon 
eat dear wife with shrieks, 

Po-Hi terribly sorry; terribly afraid; cling tighter to silver scale. 
Silver-Dragon, mighty-big body, move away: not notice Po-Hi 
on back, like fly. 

Dragon crawl through valleys; beside mountains, snow on top; 
wriggle along plain, munching much crops; even Po-Hi take some 
crops, like fly; but cling fast to silver scale. 

At last, Silver-Dragon cross desert; enter hole in mountain-rock, 
vast, million-big, Dragon lie fat; Dragon sleep. Po-Hi wonder 
what to do: perhaps Silver-Dragon roll over, lie on back; perhaps 
only swing tail and smash Po-Hi, like fly. 

Po-Hi then think, think much: love life, life nicel perhaps get 
another wife, no get another life: life sweet! Then Po-Hi slide 
slowly, softly down side of sleeping Silver-Dragon and begin 
climb rocky side of mountain-hole: mountain-hole million-big, 
Silver-Dragon million-big, Po-Hi tiny small, like fly. 
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Po-Hi rest on ledge, high up, safe. Then Po-Hi watch. Then 
darkness; Po-Hi sleep. Silver-Dragon still sleep. 

Clanking, rattling, scraping, blowing, snorting wake Po-Hi: 
open eye, sudden see light of sun in million-big cave, see million- 
big Dragon, crawling, moving, winding, rattling, clanking, 
snorting, blowing way out of mountain-cave. 

Soon cave empty; Po-Hi pleased, much congratulate! Feel 
hungry, climb down from ledge, find plenty-much food left 
scattered from meal of Silver-Dragon. Po-Hi eat, eat much, till 
belly tight. Then go to entrance of mountain-cave; see Mountain- 
Demon come}! 

Mountain-Demon like big man, giant; seem very hungry. Po- 
Hi much fear: no like Mountain-Demon. Mountain-Demon come 
say: ‘O Po-Hi, fetch food or lose lifel serve me, O Po-Hi, when 
you live: or serve me, O Po-Hi, when you die! Fetch food, O 
Po-Hil’ 

Po-Hi run, Po-Hi collect bones in cave, bring armful of bones; 
throw bones down for Mountain-Demon. Mountain-Demon 
glad, smile, laugh, roar, say to Po-Hi: ‘Good servant, good meall 
serve me well, O Po-Hi, me reward servant welll make Po-Hi 
happy! restore Po-Hi to humans, to friends, to sons of Chin, to 
new wife! help Po-Hi slay Silver-Dragon!’ 

Then Po-Hi think: ‘Mountain-Demon strong, Mountain- 
Demon pleased with good meal, contented; no good upset, no 
good make-angry, no good Po-Hi try fight Demon; Po-Hi serve 
Mountain-Demon.’ 

Soon, flashing amongst trees, flashing amongst plain, flashing 
amongst rocks of mountain lo! Silver-Dragon, moving, crawling, 
winding, rattling way back to mountain-cave. Mountain-Demon 
see Silver-Dragon come nearer, nearer, shining, snorting. Demon 
pick-up Po-Hi on shoulder and hide behind mountain-rock. 
Silver-Dragon pass near-by, crawling, moving, winding, rattling, 
clanking, snorting, 

Mountain-Demon watch; say to Po-Hi: ‘Silver-Dragon dan- 
gerous, pest, devastate, destroy, lay-waste land, eat up crops, eat 
up humans, molest demons. Some plan must-have kill, obliterate, 
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demolish nuisance-Dragon. See! wings of Silver-Dragon not-yet 
grown. Must slay Silver-Dragon before wings grown, else 
million-million, all-destroying pest, ravage all land of Chin, upset 
Emperor, destroy peace. Shin-Nung good, peace good, Silver- 
Dragon bad; no prosperity with Silver-Dragon. Demons and 
humans must slay Dragon with utter slaughter!’ 

So Silver-Dragon, glittering, glancing enter mighty mountain- 
cave, stretch self out; sleep. 

Mountain-Demon take Po-Hi on shoulder, return quickly- 
quickly to Demon-home in mountain-depth: think plan to slay 
Dragon. 

Now name of Mountain-Demon Shan-Wang-Lu. And Shan- 
Wang-Lu much-powerful among demons. Demons not do any- 
thing without Shan-Wang-Lu. All admired, praised, honoured, 
bowed to, rose-before, served, obeyed and loved Shan-Wang-Lu. 
When Shan-Wang-Lu walked in mountains and storms bellowed 
and thunders rolled, all demons pleased; liked to hear voice of 
Shan-Wang-Lu. 

Now over-and-besides all demons distressed, troubled, vexed, 
anxious, desiring to be rid-of pestilence-Dragon; mighty silver 
body much-destroying; give demons no peace. All demons look 
to Shan-Wang-Lu; hope Shan-Wang-Lu save demons; free land 
from shining Silver-Dragon. 

Now demons mighty, but not possess thousand-strength slay 
Dragon. Demons sly, cunning, but not possess Heaven-wisdom 
slay Dragon. Humans weak: tiny-small weakness not slay Dragon, 
Humans possess Heaven-wisdom, but not possess thousand- 
strength slay Dragon. Must slay Silver-Dragon. Dragon worry 
demons, Dragon upset Emperor, destroy peace. Must slay Silver- 
Dragon! Humans must help demons: demons must help humans. 
Must slay Silver-Dragon! Demons agree not fidget Emperor, not 
wotty humans, all time humans, very kind, help distressed demons 
with Heaven-wisdom., 

Now Mountain-Demon Shan-Wang-Lu not find plan to slay 
Dragon: beseech Po-Hi to think plan by Heaven-wisdom: intro- 
duce Po-Hi million demons: say million demons all friends of 
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Po-Hi, when Po-Hi find plan to slay Dragon. Po-Hi say: ‘Yes, 
yes! demons go away, Po-Hi soon find plan!’ 

Shan-Wang-Lu mighty-pleased with Po-Hi: tell demons all go 
away. Then Po-Hi tell Shan-Wang-Lu much tired, must sleep: 
tell Mountain-Demon good plan morning! Sun set: Po-Hi sleep. 

Sun rise through trees over mountain: Shan-Wang-Lu come ask 
Po-Hi plan? Po-Hi very brave, much Heaven-wisdom, then say: 
‘Plan like-this. Al! demons must help all humans, help sons of 
Chin, help servants and children of Emperor, patriarchal Shin- 
Nung, father of his people. All humans must help all demons, 
demons in mountains, demons in trees, demons in great rivers, 
little streams and pools; then soon-soon see terrible Silver-Dragon 
slain, killed, destroyed, abolished! Shan-Wang-Lu collect all 
demons; then help Po-Hi collect all humans: mighty host, mighty 
army, mighty battle, much bloodshed, Dragon slain! Over-and- 
besides, reward for this, Po-Hi asks Mountain-Demon Shan- 
Wang-Lu find new wife for Po-Hi, little house, plenty land, plenty 
field, sow plenty peas, pleanty beans, much rice, bring content, 
bring happiness!’ 

Shan-Wang-Lu Mountain-Demon agree; go away twenty days, 
collect all mountain demons and river demons; tell demons wait 
for signal, then attack, fight, battle, help humans win victory over 
Silver-Dragon. 

Shan-Wang-Lu then take Po-Hi collect all humans, sons of 
Chin, children of Emperor patriarchal Shin-Nung, father of his 
people. Po-Hi visit thousand-mighty general, warrior; ask army 
slay Dragon; thousand-mighty general, warrior see Mountain~ 
Demon beside Po-Hi; thousand-mighty warrior say quickly: “Yes! 
army, ten armies! much pleasure!’ 

Po-Hi then tell mighty warrior: ‘Ask Emperor bring ten more 
armies; slay Silver-Dragon much-good; bring Emperor peace; 
make people, sons of Chin, children of patriarchal Shin-Nung, 
love Shin-Nung, father of his people!’ 

Mighty warrior see Mountain-Demon beside Po-Hi, answer 
quickly: “Ten more armies! Yes, twenty more armies! much 
pleasure!’ 
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Po-Hi pleased, Mountain-Demon Shan-Wang-Lu much- 
pleased: think battle won, Dragon slain: rejoice: return Mountain- 
home; tell Po-Hi ask reward: demons powerful, rich, generous, 
love Po-Hi for collecting humans. 

Po-Hi think; not think long, say reward like-this best: ‘Shan- 
Wang-Lu go get beautiful, precious, chaste, virtuous, home-wife 
of thousand praises; give exceptional wife to Po-Hi: over-and- 
besides, Shan-Wang-Lu get convenient, little, strong house away 
from Silver-Dragon, give to Po-Hi: over-and-besides, find plenty 
nice, fat land give to Po-Hi: leave Po-Hi in peace.’ 

Mountain-Demon Shan-Wang-Lu smile, laugh, roar, bellow, 
almost frighten Po-Hi, then say: ‘Easy! easy! Demons powerful, 
tich, generous, love Po-Hi for collecting humans with Heaven- 
wisdom: demons easy get reward for Po-Hi.’ Mountain-Demon 
Shan-Wang-Lu tell Po-Hi wait three days. Po-Hi plenty-im- 
patient, but wait three days. 

‘Then Shan-Wang-Lu return with Demon of Air, flying demon; 
tell Po-Hi all ready, all prepared, say good-bye, go! 

Po-Hi see Air Demon! Po-Hi tiny-small-shiver! Shang-Wang- 
Lu place Po-Hi in arms of Air Demon under wide-wide wings: 
Air Demon not wait: Po-Hi wave leg for good-bye: gonel 

Air Demon swift; air rush cold; Po-Hi hardly breathe! Moun- 
tains gol trees go! streams, rivers, pools gol big desert come, take 
long-time go. Then mountains come; then Air Demon descend. 

Po-Hi see little, strong house by placid mountain-pool. Air 
Demon place Po-Hi on ground: Air Demon depart. Po-Hi much 
pleased: enter little, strong house; find beautiful, precious girl- 
wife: Po-Hi much pleased! say he never forsake! girl-wife smile, 
open precious lips, show white-white teeth. Po-Hi kiss! girl-wife 
kiss! happiness! 

Now in far-far-off mountains Silver-Dragon kill, eat, destroy; 
but Shan-Wang-Lu prepare great battle, end Silver-Dragon. 
Thousand-thousand demons ready, thousand-thousand humans 
ready. Demons in mountains and streams, humans on flat-lands, 
valleys and plains, think end Dragon. 

Battle begin; demons hurl pieces-of- mountain, not break silver 
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scales of Dragon: Dragon advances on armies of humans. Front 
ranks of humans retire quickly-quickly, fight rear ranks of 
humans: much blood! Dragon wins! 

Demons dejected: humans say: ‘Another day!’ But (sorrow! 
sotrow!) every-time battle fought, every-time same thing happen! 
front ranks humans retire quickly-quickly, help Dragon fight rear 
ranks: much blood run red! Dragon rejoice! Dragon win! 

So passed long-time, so passed space of one Ki, even time of 
twelve years; land desolated; demons dejected; Dragon grown 
wings; humans wonder: ‘Perhaps another day not come!” all 
mourning; all tears; all wringing of hands: hardly any crops left 
for Dragon’s food. 

Now what of Po-Hi? Po-Hi far-far-away; Po-Hi in peace; 
plenty good fortune, plenty happiness! Precious, beautiful girl- 
wife, many-praises, chaste, virtuous, three sons strong, three 
daughters precious. Po-Hi cultivate much land, crops grow, 
Po-Hi prosper mighty prosperity! peace smile Heaven-Blessings! 
So Po-Hi think long-long honeymoon in mountains lovely-sweet, 
cream-sugar, 

So the Red-Bird came in the spring; and the Azure-Dragon 
came in the summer; and the Black-Warrior came in the autumn; 
and the White-Tiger came in the winter; and passed by the peace 
of Po-Hi, And the Red-Bird returned, and the Azure-Dragon 
returned, and the Black-Warrior returned, and the White-Tiger 
returned, and passed by the peace of Po-Hi. So passed they for 
the space of one Ki, even time of twelve years: and Po-Hi waxed 
strong with work; and remembered Heaven and incteased in 
Heaven-wisdom. 

Now, when Silver-Dragon ravage all land, demons distressed, 
demons despair; see battles always lost; see humans always 
defeated; see blood always run; always-always see Dragon glad: 
over-and-besides see Dragon’s wings grown; demons deep de-~ 
spair; think again of Po-Hi. Shan-Wang-Lu send Air-Demon 
tell Po-Hi: perhaps Po-Hi with Heaven-wisdom help again. 

Air-Demon find Po-Hi plenty prosperity, good crops, good 
wife, = eng sons, precious daughters. Po-Hi very-sorry Silver- 
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Dragon still not slain: hope Shan-Wang-Lu very-well: Po-Hi 
think plan help Shan-Wang-Lu. 

Air-Demon return: demons glad hear Po-Hi in prosperity: pray 
Heaven Po-Hi help Heaven-wisdom slay Dragon! 

But after year Silver-Dragon become sad; find all land ravaged; 
no fresh crops; no fresh food; much desolation, hardly any humans. 
Silver-Dragon learn Po-Hi in plenty; much fat land; much fat 
crops. Silver-Dragon think good visit Po-Hi: spread wings, fly! 

Air-Demon see Dragon fly slowly-slowly. Air-Demon follow, 
fly quickly-quickly, tell Po-Hil 

Now what of Po-Hi? Po-Hi think deep: fashion thousand- 
strong spear from forest tree: work hard, pray Heaven hard, 
fasten poison-copper tip, fasten sharp-strong spike. Po-Hi 
strong, spear thousand-strong; Po-Hi brave, spear not break, 
Po-Hi think: ‘Air-Demon carry Po-Hi land of Chin: Po-Hi fight 
Silver-Dragon, demons help, humans help: Po-Hi win! Dragon 
slain!’ 

Precious wife, celebrated-thousand-praises, wring hands, weep, 
say: ‘Po-Hi, no go! no gol! no golll’ 

‘Three strong sons say: ‘Yes! yes!! yes!!!” 

Three precious daughters say: ‘Nol no!! nol!!’ 

Po-Hi say: ‘Me go!” 

Look in the sky! look in the clouds! See! from celestial blue 
Air-Demon arrive. Air Demon say: ‘Po-Hi no go: Silver-Dragon 
come!” 

Precious wife, celebrated-thousand-praises, mote wring hands, 
more weep, shed tears glittering-glittering. 

Po-Hi tell three strong sons, three precious daughters, go com- 
fort precious wife, soothe, console, dry tears. 

Po-Hi prepare meet Dragon. Lift spear, try spear, spear very- 
good, thousand-strong. Po-Hi pleased; pray Heaven, wait 
Dragon. Heaven pleased, see brave, much-brave Po-Hi wait 
Dragon! send Spirit-Fortitude sit on Po-Hi shoulder, Po-Hi not 
flinch. 

Ait-Demon then tell Po-Hi Silver-Dragon come. Ait-Demon 
shiver! Po-Hi not flinch. Silver-Dragon come-fly: see house, 
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see Po-Hi, see spear: think: ‘Kill human, then eat crops, plenty 
peace.’ Air-Demon shiver! Silver-Dragon dash mouthwide on 
Po-Hi: Po-Hi thrust spear out, jump into mouth of Silver-Dragon, 
cling-fast middle spear! Spear thousand-strong, not break, pierce 
Dragon-flesh, not pierce Dragon-silver-scales. Po-Hi cling middle 
thousand-strong spear stuck-fast. Dragon not able shut mouth. 
Po-Hi cling middle-spear dear life! cal! Air-Demon: Air-Demon 
shiver; but Air-Demon come-fly quickly; snatch out Po-Hi quickly 
from stuck-mouth of Silver-Dragon! Spirit-Fortitude jump off 
Po-Hi shoulder, return Heaven: Po-Hisink down, collapse. Precious 
wife, celebrated-thousand-praises, three sons strong, three daughters 
precious, lift Po-Hi, kiss Po-Hi, caress Po-Hi. Po-Hi revive, 

Meantime, in-between-while, Air-Demon throw sand, throw 
tocks, throw pieces-of-mountain, upon eyes of Silver-Dragon 
flying. Dragon rage: Dragon no see: Dragon fly slowly-slowly, 
Airt-Demon fly much-quickly, pelt-much, shower stones, shower 
boulders; much-pleased, glad, jubilant, Silver-Dragon no see, no 
bite, no live long! Reach desert, Silver-Dragon descend, lic on 
ground, rest. Air-Demon watch. Days pass; Silver-Dragon no 
eat, no strength, become weak, wag-wings, no fly! 

Air-Demon fly up quickly, return Shan-Wang-Lu, tell moun- 
tain-demons Silver-Dragon dead, slain, vanquished, demolished! 
Airt-Demon say: ‘Po-Hi mighty-hero! much-courage! plenty 
Heaven-wisdom!” 

Shan-Wang-Lu rejoice, glad, delighted! thousand-celebrate 
festival, gala, million-merry-make! Demons delighted, shour, 
laugh, sing, dance] Shan-Wang-Lu say: ‘Fetch Po-Hi tell humans.” 

Air-Demon depart; fly million-swiftness, reach Po-Hi. Po-Hi 
not want leave rejoicing family; family much-faithful, much-loyal, 
love Po-Hi beyond life! Much talk, much argument, showers of 
words! Then Po-Hi agree return Shan-Wang-Lu, but soon come- 
back see precious wife, thousand-praises, see loyal family, affec- 
tionate, loving. 

So up! up! over mountains! over rivers and streams! over 
desert! over trees and pools and ponds and plains! Air-Demon 
take Po-Hi hero see Shan-Wang-Lu. 
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Much-glad meeting, Po-Hi hero, not want fuss, hubbub, 
celebration-plaudits million demons; Po-Hi not want million 
demons; want three sons strong, three daughters precious, want 
wife thousand-praises, want fat land, fat crops, peas, beans; Po-Hi 
hero want peace. 

Shan-Wang-Lu take Po-Hi hero tell humans, tell armies, tell 
Chief-General Silver-Dragon dead, slain, done-forl 

Chief-General say: ‘Good! million-good! Po-Hi mighty-herol 
Jong live Po-Hi! humans rejoice gladness-no-ending, everlasting! 
Jong live Po-Hi herol’ 

Po-Hi reply: ‘Much-pleased! much-honoured by thousand- 
praises! Let humans rejoice, be glad by families! Let demons 
dance and jubilate with demons! Let Po-Hi return little, strong 
house, precious wife, fat lands, faithful family, loyal, obedient, 
affectionate, loving! Happiness! peace!’ 

Chief-General say: ‘Yes!’ 

Shan-Wang-Lu say: ‘Yes!’ 

Air-Demon take Po-Hi hero up! up! sky, clouds, heaven-vault! 
fly million-swiftness; pass mountains, rivers, streams, plains, 
ponds, pools, trees; cross desert; see Silver-Dragon lying slain, 
starved, stranded, dead! Reach little, strong house: salute-kiss 
ptecious wife, celebrated-thousand-praises; salute-embrace three 
sons strong; salute-embrace-kiss three daughters precious; rejoice 
gladness! happiness undisturbed! peace! 

Honourable merchants, gentles hearing me, One God knoweth 
million-million things! or, as Arabs say, Allah knoweth all things! 


Herewith the obliging Li No Hang finished his narration, 
bowed, smiled politely and rose up from his squatting position 
in the courtyard of Sidi Bey, the Egyptian merchant; and, amidst 
the very sincere plaudits and congratulations and thanks of the 
entire company, took his leave, smiling, bowing, smiling, bowing, 
and often saying: ‘Much pleasure! much pleasure! much pleasurel’ 

Now, after the departure of the Chinese Silk-merchant, even the 
obliging Li No Hang, spake first the venerable Hami-Raz unto 
their host, the hospitable Sidi Bey, even thus: ‘O Sidi Bey, O father 
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of hospitality, tell me,’ said the venerable Hami-Raz, ‘dost thou 
not find the delights of Glorious Kashan, with her melons, her 
figs, her beauty of embroidery, her fine silken carpets and her 
matchless mosaics, a cause for thy forgetting thy native land, even 
Egypt? or dost thou not long with a deep desire once again to 
visit the scenes of thy youth, and to live there with a quiet heart? 
For myself, I have indeed travelled far and for long years, but were 
I now reft from this lovéd land of Iran, even Persia, high-placed 
amongst the pinnacles of history, I should be but a sorrowful 
alien and exile, eating out my heart for return. Tell me, I pray, O 
Sidi Bey.’ 

‘Nay, nay, © illustrious Hami-Raz, father of merchants,’ 
replied the hospitable Sidi Bey, ‘I find it not so. Egypt I lovel 
Kashan, Glorious Kashan, delights me! and I feel for her such a 
deep affection, that, while my destiny places me here, I cannot be 
otherwise than glad. I cannot find it in me to say: “Depart, O 
Joy; Kashan is not Egypt!” 

‘Nay, quite otherwise is my attitude to life, my views of this 
transient existence. I think to my meditative self, even thus: 
“The whole earth is but a place of pilgrimage: destiny leads one 
this way and that: wherever you may be, there you cannot for 
ever abide. Death will find you! death will say: ‘Come, it is timel’ 
You will rise up and go, whether loath or glad.” I think, when 
death releases my spirit from the body, the spirit will be free to 
wander and rejoice (or be sad) over the whole earth, not only 
Egypt, not only my native land: so I say to my listening self, 
“Make the whole world your home! Be happy where destiny 
leads you! It will be better for thy spirit. Think not travel to be 
trouble; but rather an enlargement of thy home! It will be better 
for thee!” ” 

‘But,’ broke in the meagre Mirdush, ‘by my hand of prosperity! 
how dost thou know, O Sidi Bey, that thy soul will not, after 
death, leave and forsake this earth altogether? Ate there not many 
worlds? and may not the soul visit them and dwell therein? 
‘What then?’ 

‘Excellent! O respected Mirdush, O father of opulence,’ replied 
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Sidi Bey, ‘this may well be so: but I hold my spirit will be more 
attuned to this mightier, more extensive travelling, if I, even now, 
accustom myself somewhat to travelling upon this round earth.’ 

And the portly Hassan agreed with genial smile, and said: ‘Yea, 
the earth is round enough! and large enough! and the best of men 
are the round ones! Let us remember we still roll through space 
upon /his earth, Let us not separate our minds, our souls, or our 
spirits too far from this earth] What sayst thou, O Ali Ibn 
Sad?” 

And the serious Ali Ibn Sad replied: ‘Truly, O genial Hassan, 
‘we must remember we walk upon earth; but what of the soul? 
we must not be so earth-bound, so earth-centred, that when, at 
the call of death, we cast aside the earth-case of the body, the 
starved, undeveloped soul hath no wings, wherewith to rise to 
celestial scenes.” 

And the illustrious Hami-Raz cried out: “Thou hast well spoken, 
O Ali Ibn Sad! In all things, in all cases, in all circumstances and 
events, an excellent support, an excellent help, is that brief motto, 
that gem of truthful guidance, even this: “Not too little! and not 
too much!” Is that not the way of the Sage of China himself? and 
others have expressed the same beauty in other garments of 
words.’ 

‘Certainly, O venerable Hami-Raz,’ continued their host, the 
wealthy Egyptian merchant, Sidi Bey, ‘certainly that is so, O 
illustrious Hami-Raz! How many millions of men know that 
precious phrase, “the Golden Mean”! but how few, indeed, 
endeavour in earnest to follow it out in lifel and, of those few, how 
still fewer succeed! It is verily the Path of Perfection! and those 
who walk therein attain thereunto. But, as we have entered upon 
this discussion, I would like to bring forward another supremely 
high quality, which is perhaps in some way akin to the motto of 
the illustrious Hami-Raz: and it is even this: “In all things modera- 
tion!” by which I mean that a true man must, in whatever degree 
and circumstance of life he find himself, carry himself with a 
certain forbearance of mind, must be fully prepared to walk as 
honestly, as justly, as much at his ease in the opposite degree and 
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circumstance of life. Let me illustrate: let me explain. A rich man 
must not be blinded by riches; but must consider poverty; and be 
fully prepared, if that he fall into poverty (and how mutable is 
fortune!), he shall bear poverty with moderation, not in despair 
and dejection. A poor man, similarly, must not despond and. 
despair; but must be ready, should riches descend upon him 
from the blue heaven (and how many a bolt from the blue! how 
often fortune smileth inexplicably!) must be ready to bear those 
tiches with moderation, not intoxication, whether of mind or of 
body. And now, O my guests, there hath come to my mind a 
living illustration of this mutability of fortune, this wayward, 
wanton smile of fate. Even here in Glorious Kashan there lodgeth 
with her relatives the Lady Jamirugul herself. The house is known 
unto me, for my household have, on more than one occasion, 
visited there; and I doubt not but that, with full discretion, the 
Lady Jamirugul would visit my household; and, who knoweth? it 
might with discretion be arranged that ye should hear from her 
own lips, from the Lady Jamirugul herself, the wonderful story of 
how she came from the deepest poverty to the summit of 
affluence.’ 

These words of the hospitable Sidi Bey opened up a pleasing 
prospect for the future, even as at times a traveller, climbing the 
side of some stubborn hill, may, by a sudden bend in the path, 
find displayed before him an unexpected beauty of scene, of fair 
fields and woodland, and the path leaving the stubborn hill and 
winding away therein. 

The company thereupon expressed glad anticipation of this 
proposed pleasure and hoped that the future would fulfil her 
promise, and that they might hear so pleasing a story from the 
lips of the Lady Jamirugul herself. Then, taking leave of their 
host, the Egyptian merchant, Sidi Bey, the guests retired from the 
garden-courtyard into their rooms within the luxurious mansion: 
and the deep night sent silence and sleep. 

So passed the days in Glorious Kashan with busy merchandising 
and much trafficking, and the luxurious mansion of Sidi Bey 
offered intervals of contentment, ease and companionable rejoic- 
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ing, causing the time to pass by on pleasant wings of peace, while 
riches increased to the merchants and fortune favoured them. 

And to Alcassim a stock of goods of merchandise was given by 
the four merchants; and, with instruction and example, the youth- 
ful Alcassim made progress in the path of trading and learned to 
sell and to buy. 

And, when Destiny drew forth the propitious moment from 
the Chest of Time, spake the Egyptian merchant, the wealthy 
Sidi Bey, even as follows: ‘Fortune hath favoured us, O my 
guests, the Lady Jamirugul herself hath consented to visit my 
household and to spend the time with us, even from the midday 
prayer until sunset. I doubt not, therefore, but that she will 
delight our ears with the remarkable story of how, from deep 
poverty, she ascended the stair of wealth. How suiteth it, O my 
guests, to your convenience?” 

And unto all, save only the meagre Mirdush and the serious 
Ali Ibn Sad, the arrangement suited well, but they two had 
already for the next day entered into engagements of merchandis- 
ing that might not be set aside, Gondrescaz was not then present, 
Indeed, from his daily care of the horses, he had formed warm 
acquaintanceship with a harness-maker, who was also a good 
horseman, and Gondrescaz spent much of his time there. 

Therefore, on the following day after the midday prayer, 
arrived on her visit with her attendants the Lady Jamirugul, and 
entered the luxurious mansion of the hospitable Sidi Bey. And, 
by courtesy and kindness of Sidi Bey, Fatima, wife of Sidi Bey, 
arranged one of the rooms for the comfort of the ladies, so that, 
veiled, they might enjoy the narration; and rugs were spread for 
the venerable Hami-Raz, the portly Hassan and the youthful 
Alcassim. 

When all were seated and expectant, began then, with pleasant- 
toned voice, the Lady Jamirugul to recount the following 
narration. 
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THE THIRD TALE OF KASHAN 


Being the Story told by the Lady Jamirugul, concerning 


The Affliction of Shabbund the Carpenter 


O w HEARERS, you see me now before you in happiness and 
in the enrichments of comfort, leisure, esteem and wealth: yet it 
was not always so. No! Allah knoweth all things! 

Strange, then, as it may seem to you, beholding me now, I was 
born in Pirabad to parents, to whom the means of life, the normal 
necessaries of this existence, had well-nigh been withheld. My 
father, whose name was Kranakh, was a humble fisherman, 
dwelling near the large lake of Moorsh, some three hundred or 
more miles northwards from Kashan. 

My mother told me that my arrival in this world seemed but to 
increase the bitterness and despondency of Kranakh my father, 
who was hoping and praying earnestly for a son. ‘O my wife, 
O Lurapush,’ Kranakh had cried, ‘what calamity, what bitterness 
is this] another daughter in the housel and we already have three! 
Calamity of calamities] There is no help for us, but from Allah, 
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the High, the Great! Perhaps, in His Mercy He will deliver us, 
will show us some way of fulfilling our obligations. Lol one silver 
piece, O Lurapush, my wife, is all that remaineth to us in the housel’ 

Now Kranakh my father was a very devout man, though, in the 
first bitterness of his grief and disappointment, he had cried out 
against the arrival of another daughter (even myself Jamirugul), 
and had thrown ashes upon his head. So, having abided two hours 
in the depths of dejection, Kranakh my father rose and scrupu- 
lously performed the ablution. Then, setting out from his house 
in the Name of Allah, he repaired to the Blue Mosque of Pirabad 
(so called from the dazzling beauty of the blue tiling upon the 
gateway), and there prayed twelve rak’ats to Allah, the All-Hearer, 
the All-Knower, the Answererl 

After praying these twelve rak’ats (so Lurapush my mother 
told me with her own red lips—for my mother was beautiful, even. 
as I am—) after praying these twelve rak’ats, my father Kranakh 
stood long in the mosque and laid his case without reserve before 
Allah, the Lord of Justice, the Judge, against Whom none can 
judge, Who heareth ever and Who sleepeth not! Having then 
finished his prayer and supplication, and having presented his 
case before Allah, my father waited in the Blue Mosque for guid- 
ance, for an answer to his prayer, 

And, while he waited, lo] an outcry arose in the street without, 
even at the door of the mosque, and a man in torn garments, 
sorely afflicted, escaping from the hubbub and confusion, rushed 
into the mosque, crying: ‘Refuge! I seek refuge against the 
injuries of evil-doers!” 

Now, it happened that the outcry and disturbance in the street 
had attracted the attention of the officers of the Shah, whose duty 
it is to preserve order and decency. So they came quickly, and, 
finding a brawl in progress at the door of the Blue Mosque, even 
a disgrace to the quietness of the streets, approaching even a 
profanity to the sanctity of the Blue Mosque, they straightway 
made arrests with, perhaps, more zeal than discretion, the officers 
remarking that, once the arrests had been made, the rights of the 
affair could be enquired into at leisure afterwards. 
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Quiet was thus restored, and Kranakh my father approached 
the afflicted one, desiring to learn the cause of his distress and to 
help him, if that were possible. ‘O brother,’ said Kranakh, ‘what 
afflicteth thee? Perchance, if thou tellest me, I may help thee, 
though “Allah knoweth all things” and I am one of the poorest 
of the poor!’ 

The afflicted one then drew together his torn garments in 
seemly fashion, and replied: ‘O father of kindness, my name is 
Shahbund and I was a hired servant to one Pishtoor ; and Pishtoor 
‘was a master-carpenter, a rich man of the rich men of Pirabad; 
and he had extensive workshops; and many were they who served 
him for hire in preparing and fashioning wood and in polishing! 
And wealth increased for Pishtoor, but therewith kindness 
diminished; and he was hard and stern and regarded not the 
afflictions of others. 

‘Now unto the wealthy Pishtoor was a wife Rookhat, possessor 
of beauty, but of that beauty which the moon showeth when she 
riseth late in the night and is upon the wane. So Pishtoor, finding 
his leisure abundant, and out of his desire for beauty, took unto 
himself a second wife, even a young virgin, Gulsad, vigorous, 
beautiful as the moon of the eleventh night, high-bosomed, 
delicately-fashioned, with slender arms and white hands, slim- 
fingered, rose-tipped. These charms I know to my distress, 
though Heaven is a witness that I am not at fault therein. 

‘Now soon it happened that jealousy visited the ample bosom 
of Rookhat, for she was desperately vexed to find that her beauty, 
though resplendent and, perhaps, to another more alluring, had 
for her husband Pishtoor less attraction than that of the youthful, 
fresh, new-wedded Gulsad. 

‘Alas! what is the fire of jealousy within the heart! Once it hath 
entered, it seemeth to rage and to increase by every inconsiderate 
trifle, or merely by self-brooding upon its own smouldering fires! 

‘Now the wealthy Pishtoor was not unjust towards his two 
wives. He still showed much affection for Rookhat and spent a 
reasonable amount of his time with her; but, who can doubr 
(Rookhat certainly did not doubt) but that the heart of Pishtoor 
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belonged to the dainty-delightful Gulsad? The heave of her 
high, young bosom; the stray lock, coiling itself darkly against 
her exquisite shell-pink ear; the clear, deep glance from her big, 
brown eyes; or the soft, changeful music of her voice, so thrilled 
the heart of Pishtoor, that he could not long keep the matter a 
secret from the watchful-suspicious Rookhat, 

‘Six months had thus gone by, when at last there entered the 
jealous bosom of Rookhat the resolve to disgrace the girlish 
Gulsad in the eyes and in the heart of her husband Pishtoor. 

‘Now, O father of kindness’ (continued Shahbund), ‘I must tell 
you that during all this time, and, indeed, for some two years 
before the marriage of Pishtoor to the youthful Gulsad, I had been 
employed by the wealthy Pishtoor, not only as an expert designer 
and polisher, but also in a capacity of some confidence in assisting 
his house-steward with the general accounts. And these, as you 
may well imagine, in the case of one so wealthy as Pishtoor, were 
not inconsiderable. 

‘One day it happened that, to give pleasure to the vivacious, 
slim-figured Gulsad, so that she might the more easefully devote 
her leisure to keeping perfect the charms of her moon-like coun- 
tenance, the darkness of her narrow, arched eyebrows and the 
glossy thickness of her long, jet plaits, the much-enamouted 
Pishtoor decided upon the carrying out of some alterations and 
improvements to the interior of the hareem. 

‘This was the very opportunity anxiously sought after by the 
heart-injured, beautiful Rookhat. I should say that, before the 
advent of Gulsad, the hareem of the wealthy Pishtoor had been 
under the sole domination and direction of the beautiful, languish- 
ing, heavy-hipped Rookhat. With the arrival of Gulsad some 
extra apartments had been added, and a portion of the previous 
hareem had been screened off. After six months of this temporary, 
and not highly satisfactory, arrangement, the wealthy Pishtoor 
desired to make a permanent, commodious and convenient appor- 
tionment of the quarters of his hareem, so that there might be 
peace and satisfaction, without cause for jealousy, between his two 
wives, the beautiful, languishing Rookhat and the beautifal, 
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sportive, silver-laughtered Gulsad; and I, to my sorrow! was 
chosen to design and to superintend the work. 

‘Certain portions of the hareem were accordingly curtained off, 
so that the process of alteration might cause as little inconvenience 
as possible to the veiled occupants of the hareem; and only at 
certain hours was the work permitted to go forward. Thus was a 
sufficient safeguard made for decency, convenience and good 
taste. 

‘All had been well, but for the deliberate design, carried out by 
the quick-flaming jealousy of the beautiful, passionate Rookhat. 
On pretence of advancing my suit with Neeflis, one of her female 
slaves, one of the lovely lilies of Circassia, the crafty Rookhat 
persuaded me to occupy myself with the books of accounts of 
Pishtoor in the closed portion of the hareem during the prohibited 
hours, when no work was allowed to proceed. 

“To recall the cunning and the deliberate, crafty design of the 
beautiful, languishing Rookhat renews my pain and revives my 
anguish! yet, O kind-hearted friend’ (said Shahbund), ‘it must 
needs be recalled now. 

‘The beautiful Rookhat, heavily veiled, introduced me on that 
fatal night to the empty portion of the hareem, where the work of 
alteration had been proceeding during the day. 

‘ “© Shahbund,” was her greeting to me, “dost thou value thy 
life? Obey, then, my directions implicitly! for this is a perilous 
pastime, if pastime, indeed, thou thinkest itl Stay here and busy 
thyself with thy books of account by this little lamp, until I come 
again and tell thee that all is ready!” 

‘The beautiful Rookhat then withdrew; and I seated myself on 
the rug by the lamp in the makeshift apartment in order to devote 
myself to the consideration of the accounts of the wealthy Pishtoor. 

‘I noticed that, on my right hand, was a heavy curtain, beauti- 
fully traced in ted, blue and gold and ornamented with flowers 
and strange birds, falling in graceful folds to the floor. Now, from 
the first, some impression of mystery, mingled with a vague fore- 
boding, some intangible apprehension, assailed me when I looked 
upon that delicately-figured curtain, From my position as over- 
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seer of the alterations to the hareem, ] was familiar with my 
surroundings, but, to reassure myself and to drive away any 
lurking doubts, I rose and ran my hands along the luxurious 
curtain, pressing it back, and, indeed, at one point, lifting it to 
look beyond. But there was only the dim darkness of an appar- 
ently empty apartment of considerable size, faintly lit by the streak 
of light from my small lamp. 

‘I therefore thought no more of this curtain with its beautiful 
traceries of red, blue and gold, ornamented with flowers and 
strange birds; but seated myself upon the mug, and, desiring to 
beguile the impatience of my emotion and the anxious expectancy 
I felt for a favourable visit from the charming heart-holder 
Neeflis, I sedulously devoted myself to the consideration of the 
accounts of the wealthy Pishtoor. 

‘So was silence round me as, by the light of the lamp, I sat 
endeavouring to disentangle visions of the charming Neeflis from 
the accounts of the wealthy Pishtoor. 

‘Returned then the beautiful, languishing Rookhat, and she 
spake with soft, enticing voice: “O Shahbund, rejoice, O Shahbund! 
Verily, this is a night of favour and fortune for thee! The charm- 
ing Neeflis hath consented to grant thee an interview, to heat thy 
suit! Perchance she will be yet more amiable and consent to thy 
union! Who, indeed, can tell the secrets of the female heart? If 
the charming Neeflis agree on this night of a thousand favours, 
then I, Rookhat, mistress of the charming slave-girl, will show 
myself willing to release her from my service and will put no 
obstacle in the way of the marriage contract. So ply her with thy 
best arts of persuasion, O Shahbund! and, for thy greater con- 
venience, I have arranged for the apartment beyond the heavy 
curtain thou seést here, brocaded with traceries of blue and gold 
and red, and with the forms of birds and flowers, to be the 
scene of thy interview with the charming Neeflis—but first 
come hither, If thou art a lover, I will show thee something, 
O Shabbund, that will please thee!” 

‘Quickly the beautiful, languishing Rookhat led me to about the 
middle of the heavily brocaded curtain and showed me how it had 
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been contrived that, easily and without much danger of detection, 
one could look through certain holes in the natural pattern of the 
ornamented curtain, so as to observe everything that might take 
place in the apartment beyond, provided that the apartment itself 
were illuminated, 

‘Take, therefore, thy station here, O Shahbund,” said the crafty, 
beautiful Rookhat. “I will take thy lamp through into the apart- 
ment yonder, so that thou mayst be convinced.” 

‘The beautiful Rookhat then took the lamp through, and, 
verily, it was as she had described to me. I was in darkness, 
but could see clearly everything in the apartment, as, with lan- 
guishing gait, the beautiful, veiled Rookhat moved about therein, 
arranging the coverings and the cushions. So, when she was 
satisfied I had clearly observed, Rookhat spake again to me 
through the curtain: “O Shahbund, I will leave the lamp here, 
and do thou be patient. Thou wilt see the female slaves enter, 
carrying a soft divan of pearl and gold and emerald silks, and a 
deep-piled carpet of fine workmanship, and cushions of blue and 
ted and gold, and other stuffs of silk for divers purposes; for this, 
indeed, is a night of a thousand! and, when fortune smileth, she 
bestoweth with a lavish hand. When all is ready, thou wilt see 
the female slaves retire, leaving two lamps burning in niches in the 
wall. Then thou wilt know that the time of thy happiness fast 
approacheth! When thou seést the charming Neeflis enter, be 
discreet and still bind thyself with patience, until thou hast seen 
what she will do. Then do thou pass along the brocaded curtain 
and enter by the concealed opening, where, even now, thou hast 
seen me enter. In all things be discreet! Peace be with thee, O 
Shahbund, and patience!” ’ 


When the tattered and afflicted Shahbund had reached this 
point in his narration to my father (continued the Lady Jamirugul) 
the interior of the Blue Mosque become inconvenient to them, 
owing to the number of persons who had congregated to perform 
their devotions. The two therefore went out: and my father 
Dbesought the afflicted Shahbund to accompany him to his 
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house, so that the narration might be concluded in peace and 
comfort. 

Shahbund readily assented; and, when they had entered the 
house of the fisherman Kranakh, the afflicted Shahbund continued 
his narration as follows: 


‘When the beautiful Rookhat had departed, I took up my 
station by the curtain, where was the cunning contrivance, and 
watched, determined to be patient. 

‘Soon I saw two female slaves enter the large apartment, bear- 
ing lamps. The slaves were young and well-made, and careless of 
the disposal of their garments. Their ankles were encircled with 
anklets of silver; and they laughed, as the fall of water, when the 
moon is bright. 

‘The two female slaves then departed: and there followed them 
seven others, beautiful and carefree, bearing cushions of various 
hues, silks of emerald, silks of ruby and silks of the blue of the 
turquoise. And the seven female slaves were beautiful to behold, 
clean-limbed, youthful, and they sported merrily with the cushions, 
so that their garments became disarranged; and their faces were as 
shining moons, encircled by tresses of the darkness of midnight; 
but three of the slave-girls showed the gold of sunlight in the 
clusters of curls about their necks, and, as I beheld them in their 
Jaughter, they seemed even as suns lighting the apartment: so that, 
as I watched, I became dazzled and bit my lips to preserve my 
patience at the sight of their careless beauty! 

‘Ah mel’ (continued Shahbund, sighing) ‘to recall this scene and 
what followed is painful indeed! The slave-girls continued making 
their preparations, and soon, even as the beautiful, crafty Rookhat 
had told me, having retired for a moment, they came in again all 
in a laughing bevy together, bearing between them a soft divan, 
tesplendent in pearl and gold and emerald silks; and the three 
female slaves, that were as suns, shook their golden-clustering 
curls sportively, and, in merriment, pushed the soft divan of pearl 
and gold and emerald to one side as they carried it; and the divan 
fell in a bright smother to the floor, and five of the beautiful 
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moons fell with it with shrill cries, piercing my heart: and their 
heels and theit hands appeared! and all was beauty and confusion 
of dark tresses, laughing countenances and the slimness of their 
youthful forms upon the cushions of gold and blue and emerald 
and ruby! 

‘Now, verily, impatience assailed me’ (said Shahbund) ‘and I 
asked myself: “Is the beautiful Rookhat merely fooling me? 
‘Where is Neeflis? What need of all this preparation, when the 
charming Neeflis is alt my desire and my heart is troubled enough 
in her regard already?” But I comforted myself, and called upon 
my patience, assuring myself: “This is the night of a thousand 
nights! Yea, when fortune favoureth, she favours with a lavish 
hand!” 

‘So, when the bevy of beauteous female slaves had set all in 
order in the apartment, they retired in beauty and quietness. Yea, 
the suns and the moons departed together! And it was as if dark- 
ness had descended upon the apartment, though still the lamps 
were burning there. 

‘I therefore’ (continued Shahbund) ‘remained in my secret 
station by the heavy curtain, brocaded in gold and red and blue 
with the fascination of flowers and birds; and my agitation in- 
creased, for I thought: “The slave-girls have gone: all is ready! 
Neeflis, the charming Neeflis, will come. O happy night!” 

‘Soon I heard sounds from the entrance to the apartment, even 
a gentle, luting upon an indoor instrument, and, gazing with 
intent expectation in that direction, I beheld, to my amazement! 
to my stupefaction! ah! not the beautiful-charming Neeflis, but, 
‘woe upon my head! even the vigorous-beauteous Gulsad herself! 
the newly wedded delight of the wealthy Pishtoor and the heart- 
holder of his happiness! 

“My eyes closed for a moment, as I seemed to freeze with 
sudden dismay and horror. I opened them and found myself 
bathed in a sudden perspiration, caused by a riot of conflicting 
emotions within my breast. Gulsad! the beauteous Gulsad! the 
wedded wife of Pishtoor, his lawful, cherished delight! What 
trickery was this? Rookhat, then, was as cunning as beautiful! 
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Oh, horror! What snare was this into which I, Shahbund, the 
faithful-enamoured and very slave of the beauty and person of the 
charming Neeflis, had been craftily entrapped? 

‘With such thoughts as these surging within me, I again looked 
upon the beauteous one, upon (my heart froze!), upon the tall 
and willowy, youthful Gulsad, as, stepping unveiled to the 
farther end of the apartment, she laid aside her little, ornamented 
lute and flung herself down upon the soft divan, pillowing her 
gtace and beauty of form upon its silken cushions of red and blue 
and gold! 

‘The fair Gulsad then clapped her hands and ordered her 
female slaves to bring her the mirrors and cosmetics, 

‘So, for a little while, I watched, until, ah mel I found I could 
not withdraw my eyes, could not think of anything but the beauty 
of the youthful, vivacious Gulsad! 

‘And now the tasks were finished: the female slaves removed 
the cosmetics and the mirrors, all save one large mirror, of ebony 
and gold framework, which they left standing against the wall, 
opposite the soft divan of pearl and emerald. 

“The slave-girls then withdrew; and the enchanting beauty of 
Gulsad was left alone, sole occupant of the luxurious magnificence 
of the apartment] 

‘Now the sight of the beautiful face of the youthful Gulsad, thus 
innocently displayed unveiled before me, fascinated me so com- 
pletely that I could think of nothing else; but continued to gaze 
upon her with rapt admiration and intense delight! Her sweet, 
girlish face; the long, glimmering darkness of her glossy, jet plaits 
cast a secure spell over me! I watched, still as some statue, obli- 
vious of all else! The youthful Gulsad rose from the pearl and 
emerald divan and gazed at her countenance intently in the large 
mirror, of ebony and gold fretted frame. She seemed satisfied with 
the result. She then took her two glossy plaits over her dainty 
shoulders and rubbed them gently through her hands, examining 
them. Satisfied again, she threw them back over her shoulders, 
tossing up the beauty of her head, so that the smooth whiteness of 
her throct appeared, even as ivory! Next the sweet Gulsad 
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stretched out her two slender hands, rubbed lightly the palm of 
the one over the back of the other for a little while, and then 
examined the rose-red finger-tips. In this, too, she appeared satis- 
fied; and sighed contentedly. And I, Shahbund, continued watch- 
ing. Ah me! I had no power to do otherwise! 

‘Now before the large mirror of ebony and fretted gold was 
laid a Persian carpet, embroidered intricately in rose and blue, 
and the soft divan, piled with its bright cushions was towards the 
left, a little beyond the embroidered carpet. 

‘As I watched, lo! the beautiful, youthful Gulsad stepped with 
graceful movements of her willowy form towards the centre of 
the carpet and stood surveying the complete reflection of her 
dainty loveliness of form and garments within the mirror! Ah! 
heartless mirror to hold such beauty and to let it slip! 

‘And now the fair Gulsad took from her shoulders the outer 
wrap of rich red she was wearing: held it before her in both hands 
for a moment, so that I beheld its redness glowing with enrich- 
ment of gold and white tracery, but the slimness of the smooth 
ivory of her dainty arms and her tiny, supple wrists turned my 
eyes aside from the glowing garment in wondcr at their loveliness! 
Then, turning slightly, the enchanting Gulsad flung the glowing 
garment from her, even upon the bright cushions of the divan, and 
stood still, regarding the reflection in the mitror of her flowing 
robe of pink and silver, amongst which was interwoven a pattern 
of turquoise figuring. 

‘She then clasped her hands behind her ivory neck (how firm 
and straightly did its smoothness uphold the crowning beauty of 
her youthful head!) and, leaning back in exquisite contentment, 
the rounded form of her high bosom pressed itself longingly, 
even as two doves, against her robe of pink and silver and tur- 
quoise! (Ah me! what power is in beauty! and in the beauty of 
Gulsad, I trembled, what purity!) 

‘Now before my enraptured eyes, the exquisite-enchanting 
Gulsad began swaying her willowy form upon the lightness of het 
little feet, pink-tipped, snow-atched! Slowly, out of the fullness of 
her contentment at her own reflected beauty, she swayed all her 
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supple loveliness, causing me to bite my lips with amazement! 
Then her movements became more rapid, but still with a charming 
regularity, until, with a little skip, she left the carpet of blue and 
tose design and went to the soft divan. 

‘I thought she would fling herself down then and rest: but no, 
opening her pouting red, red lips: “Oh! 1 am hot!” she cried, “I 
will take off some of these garments!” 

‘No sooner said than done. Her beauty seemed to disappear for 
a moment in a billow of pink and silver and blue; and then the 
loveliness of Gulsad emerged, more lovely still! If eyes could 
faint, my eyes had fainted then] Oh! the alabaster splendour of 
her smooth skin! her knees how neat and small and rounded above 
her dainty, slim leg! From the whiteness of her shoulders over 
the roundness of her breasts fell a silken covering of pale pink, 
loose-flowing; and below, from her waist, fell a similar, but 
slightly fuller, silken robe, pale as a pale pink rose, fringed with 
shining silver diaper, short, reaching to within a little of the 
ivory neatness of her knees! 

‘And, as she moved, her garments floated, caressing her beauty! 
(Ah mel her loveliness!) 

‘So the blissful, youthful Gulsad stepped again upon the em- 
broidered carpet of rose and blue; and all her lithe loveliness was 
mirrored in the mirror of ebony and gold! 

“Began then the vigorous Gulsad to perform a number of girlish 
exercises with a delicacy and grace, whereby her beauty was 
revealed in a thousand ways: and no fault did I find therein. 

‘Resting thereafter a little from these, the glowing-beautiful 
Gulsad set herself to dance! and, verily! she was light of foot and 
her garments floated lightly with her, revealing her beauty without 
embarrassment! 

‘So I watched her, spellbound! and, whether the time was long 
ot little, I know not, until at length contentedly she flung herself 
down, laying her silver-limbed loveliness amidst the soft, bright 
cushions of the divan of pearl and emerald! 

‘And a rushing sound came into my ears, and my heart beat 
terribly, and I desired to leave my secret station by the brocaded 
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curtain and to look upon the beauty of Gulsad: and no evil was 
in my heart! nay, nay, my heart was clean! But, even at that in- 
stant, by the cunning of Rookhat and by device of her jealousy, 
lo! the ornamented curtain descended with a rustling and a 
whistling upon me, enveloping me, so that with difficulty I extri- 
cated myself into the apartment, where was the beauteous Gulsad, 
lightly clad in garments of beauty! And I shielded my eyes and 
went forward, speaking quickly to her to reassure her that there 
was nothing to fear: but (horror upon horror!) she had fainted! 
And, as I sought, with the deepest respect and delicacy, to restore 
her to animation, lo! I heard the voice of the crafty Rookhat, 
crying out in jealous triumph: “Behold! O belovéd Pishtoor, how 
the beautiful, youthful Gulsad passeth her time when she thinketh 
thine absence is assured!” 

‘Turning then, 1 beheld Pishtoor, advancing with ashen face, 
trembling with desperate rage, his scimitar drawn! and I feared 
for the life of Gulsad, if not for my own: but, with the clear 
courage of my innocence, I cried out: “This is a trick! This is 
malice and cunning!” and I closed with the blind fury of Pishtoor, 
and, by my youthful dexterity, I avoided his scimitar (though, as 
thou seést, my clothes were slit to shreds), and wrested it from the 
clumsy hand of Pishtoor; and was for making a stand there: but 
I heard many voices and the outcry was bringing many people 
there; so I turned and fled! and they pursued me, And, as I 
descended the narrow stairway, the scimitar caught in a projection 
of the woodwork and was torn from my hand; but I fled onwards! 
And, as I fled, 1 heard my pursuers at vatiance with one another, 
quarreling; and I outdistanced them and escaped into the Blue 
Mosque. 

‘And, verily, O father of kindness, the rest is known unto thee, 
save as concerneth the beauteous Gulsad and the household of 
Pishtoor.’ 


Thus Shahbund finished his recital: and in the house of Kranakh 
the fisherman was heard a wailing and a fretful screaming, and 
sounds were upon the staircase descending. 
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Entered then unawares my mother Lutapush; and in her arms 
lay my baby-self, even the tiny Jamirugul; and I was indeed 
screaming, so they endeavoured to soothe me in the little room. 

And, before much time had elapsed, there returned from the 
market one of my sisters, daughter of Kranakh and Lurapush, and 
she said; “There is news in the market! The officers of the Shah 
are enquiring and seeking for one Shahbund to suffer severe 
punishment and imprisonment!’ 

At these words, my father, out of the kindness of his heart and 
his goodness (for he was one that remembered Allah much), 
turned pale, crying out: ‘Ohl woe upon us! woeful day!’ Then, 
answering the enquiry of Lurapush, he added: ‘O Lurapush, my 
wife, what shall we do? Lot! here is Shahbund in the house with 
us! and save him we must, lest injustice befall. What shall we do?” 

And Lurapush, with woman’s readiness, replied: ‘Disguise and 
hiding, I know of nothing better. See! he is very youthful. Perhaps 
it will be easy.’ 

Lurapush then, with the fretful, tiny Jamirugul in her arms, 
beckoned Shahbund and we ascended the stairway to the upper 
apartment. Here Lurapush drew a linen curtain across portion 
of the room, and cried out to my sister: ‘O daughter, O Maryam, 
undress thyself! and throw thy clothes out quickly beneath the 
curtain!’ 

And Maryam wondered, but placed her hand upon her heart 
and said: ‘O my mother, to hear is to obey!’ 

And quickly the clothes of Maryam appeated beneath the curtain. 

Then Lurapush cried out: “There is no time to lose! Dress 
thyself, O youthful Shahbund, in these garments of Maryam! and, 
O Maryam, do thou remain in the little bed behind the curtain 
(for Lurapush, in her poverty, had no other garments for Maryam), 
and feign thyself sick, until I tell thee.” 

Lurapush then retired behind the curtain and arranged the bed 
for Maryam, while Shahbund dressed himself in Maryam’s 
clothes; and they were not disproportionate. 

At a signal from Shahbund, Lurapush came from behind the 
linen curtain, still with me, the tiny Jamirugul, in her arms; but, 
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as soon as she saw Shahbund, with his strange clothes and strange 
disconsolate face, Lurapush set me lightly down and rocked her- 
self with laughter: ‘Hae! hae! ha ha ha! hae! This will not do! 
this will not do! ha ha ha! Where are thy breasts? Where is thy 
bosom? Thou wouldst make a sorry nurse! Thou wouldst not 
deceive the officers of the Shah! Let me stuff thee! let me pad 
thee out a little! The poor babe, the poor mite, will want some- 
thing soft!” 

The merry Lurapush then took some cloths, and bound them 
round Shahbund’s chest, padding him out softly and buxomly in 
ptoportion. Then she rearranged the garments of Maryam over 
him, and lo! with smooth and youthful face and comely bosom, 
stood Shahbund, as it might be 2 daughter! a nursing-maid! 

Then Lurapush said: ‘Quick! hush] I hear sounds of the 
approach of the officers of the Shah! Take the tiny babe, Jami- 
tugul, and soothe her tenderly, O Shahbund!” 

She thereupon descended; for it was as she had said; the officers 
were knocking at the door. 

Kranakh the fisherman then opened to the officers, who stated 
that report had it that one Shahbund, whom they desired to 
arrest, had entered the house. 

Without more ado, the officers ransacked the house; while I, 
the mite Jamirugul, cried loudly, as the disguised Shahbund 
dandled me and pressed me to his buxom bosom. 

At length the officers concluded their search; and departed 
satisfied that Shahbund was not in the house, 

Pleased with the success that had attended the ruse of Lurapush, 
Kranakh briefly informed her of the nature of the affairs that had 
brought Shahbund in distress to the Blue Mosque. 

Lurapush listened with attention, and, Jearning that a state of 
deep and passionate affection existed between Pishtoor and 
Gulsad, apart from the wickedness of the ruse of Rookhat, 
Lurapush spake thus: ‘O Kranakh, O my husband, we may yet 
save the situation and cause good to arise out of this evil! I have 
quick wits. Act thus therefore! Shahbund, in disguise, shall go 
with Rashidah, our daughter, taking also the babe Jamirugul, and 
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between them they shall lay bare before the wealthy Pishtoor the 
villainy of the jealous Rookhat. Think not that this is difficult! 
Shahbund is in good disguise, and, as for the wealthy Pishtoor, 
where the heart loveth, it is easily persuaded!” 

So was it agreed: and so was it cartied out. The disguised, 
youthful Shahbund with me, the mite Jamirugul, in his arms, 
attended by Rashidah, obtained an interview with the wealthy 
Pishtoor. 

Him they found in the blackest despair and distress of heart, 
bewailing the futility of riches and the folly of love, and the faith- 
lessness and deception of all women and the vanity of beauty! 
even was he contemplating putting an end to his wretched exist- 
ence! But, thanks to the power that ever dwellcth in truth and to 
the qualities of hope and faith that dwell ever in the depths of true 
love, the combined recital of Shahbund and Rashidah gradually 
drove away the darkness of despair and ushered in the light of 
reconciliation between the wealthy Pishtoor and the virtuous- 
lovely Gulsad. 

Thereafter the wealthy-Pishtoor, in gladness at the reconciliation 
with the darling of his heart, the dainty Gulsad, showed his grati- 
tude lavishly to the youthful Shahbund for his sincere heart and 
for his discretion. 

And Pishtoor, in delight at the blamelessness of Gulsad and 
at the restraint of Shahbund, showered his favouts gencrously 
upon the youthful Shahbund, until, after the years had gone by, 
the matriage of Shahbund to the beautiful-blooming Jamirugul, 
even myself, was celebrated with great joy to the household and 
to the relations. And unto Kranakh my father, the fisherman, 
the wealthy-grateful Pishtoor gave new nets and boat and ap- 
pointed him fisherman to his household. So happiness smiled 
upon us and continued with us. And Allah knoweth all things! 


So concluded her narrative the Lady Jamirugul, of beautiful 
countenance and pleasing voice; and the congratulations of the 
company fell upon her with the refreshing softness of the summer 
zephyrs, blowing from the sea upon the sultry land. 
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And the matron Fatima, wife of the hospitable Sidi Bey, having 
expressed her appreciation, her delight, her joy, at the narration 
of the Lady Jamirugul of beautiful countenance, rose quickly, 
and, with warm impulsiveness, kissed the Lady Jamirugul, and, 
taking from her own neck a resplendent necklace of jewels, 
besought the Lady Jamirugul to accept it and to wear it in remem- 
brance of the friendship and esteem of Fatima, wife of Sidi Bey, 
the Egyptian merchant. 

And the Lady Jamirugul, somewhat abashed by this demon- 
stration of appreciation and affection, began to excuse herself, 
saying that Fatima was ‘very, very naughty!’ and that Fatima 
should not so overwhelm her with kindnesses, as that was quite 
unnecessary to the happiness of their friendship. 

But the matronly Fatima would not be denied or gainsaid; 
but rather continued with effusive appreciation, so that the Lady 
Jamirugul, from the depth of her embarrassment was fain to sut- 
render and consent and to thank the affectionate kindness of the 
friendship of Fatima, wife of the hospitable Sidi Bey, the Egyptian 
merchant. 

The company were still conversing agreeably, the venerable 
Hami-Raz with Sidi Bey and the portly Hassan with the Lady 
Jamirugul; and the youthful Alcassim was sitting silent, thinking 
over the story of Shahbund and the charms of the Fair Gulsad, 
when the curtain at the far end of the room was drawn a little aside, 
and there entered, as unexpected and as welcome as the early 
burst of warmth in the springtime, the dainty, laughing figure of a 
little gir] running in upon the company with dancing footsteps and 
joyous vivacity. 

Her dress was of pink, having delicate brightness of green 
thereupon. Her sash was wide and also of green. The sleeves of 
her dress were short, falling widely as far as the elbow. Her face 
was full, not only of charm, but of childish character: and her 
eyes were bright and deep and dark, fit companions to the masses 
of glossy ringlets, tossing darkly nigh them. 

“Well! O sweetheart-treasure Biladet!’ cried out the matronly 
Fatima, upon seeing this unexpected burst of childish sunshine, 
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“How is it thou hast danced in upon us here! Hast thou, with a 
great naughtiness, run away from thy Nana Imtiyaz? What is it, 
little sweet Biladet?” 

And the shrill childish voice replied: ‘O Lady Mammic, I saw 
such lots and lots of nice cakes all ready baked, prepared for biting! 
and I wanted some! and Nana Imtiyaz was cross with me, and kept 
saying: “No, no, no” —but, O Lady Mammie! what a lot of guests, 
visitors to-day! I didn’t know! I didn’t think! Good-bye and 
peace!’ 

Therewith the little, sweet Biladet, with a flash of pink and green, 
and dark curls, had trippingly danced her way out from before the 
regretful company. 

Rose then the matronly Fatima, wife of Sidi Bey, and, excusing 
herself, followed the childish form beyond the curtain at the far 
end of the room. 

Swift upon the heels of this incident entered the female slaves: 
small tables, ornamented with pearl, were set, and adorned with a 
bewildering variety of light cakes, sweetmeats, marzipan pastrics, 
cream tarts, fruits in little glasses, ice-cold sherbets, shining in 
blue, green, red, violet and amber glasses, with tiny thimble-cups 
of warm, transparent tea, and plates piled-high with mulberries 
and the famous figs of Glorious Kash4n; and, at the side, like 
enormous sentinels over the little cakes and smaller fruits, loomed 
three huge, glowing melons! 

Anon returned the matronly Fatima and presided, while the 
guests gladly refreshed themselves: and the day wore away on 
wings of pleasantness, even towards the setting of the sun. 

Then the Lady Jamirugul departed with her attendants; and, 
after the sunset prayer, the party, even the venerable Hami-Raz, 
the portly Hassan and the youthful Alcassim, sat in the cool of 
the evening in the garden-courtyard by the purling, bubbling 
fountain, refreshed by the blossom-scented breeze, passing amidst 
the foliage of the fruit-trees and the palms. 

Spake then the illustrious Hami-Raz, father of merchants: 
‘Peace dwelleth in THE GARDEN and therein THE FATTHFUL shall 
have whatsoever their souls desire, and with them compaNtons, 
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beautiful, pure-eyed, chaste, restraining their gaze—O Alcassim, 
O youthful son of merchandising, how dost thou progress with 
thy recitation of the Glorious Quran? art thou becoming pro- 
ficient?” 

‘O illustrious Hami-Raz, O father of our fortunes,’ replied the 
young Alcassim, ‘surely, since I have been at ease here in far- 
famed Kashan, I have studied almost nightly. At times briefly, at 
times more largely, even as the time permitteth before sleep de- 
scendeth upon me. And the Imam of the Mosque of El Amin here, 
even the kindly Hassan Ali Shamsuddin, hath helped me much 
therein. 

‘I did hear, too, that our host, the wealthy Sidi Bey, was this 
night expecting a visit from the Imam Hassan Ali. Dost thou 
know this kindly Imam, O father of benefactions, O Hami-Raz?” 

“Yea, indeed is he known to me! O youth, O son of happy 
promise; and see yonder! even now the Imam himself, the kindly 
Hassan Ali Shamsuddin, approacheth, and with him is my 
ancient friend, the Qadi of Kashan, Abu’lhikmat! No doubt 
the two are guests this night of the hospitable Sidi Bey!’ 

Even as the venerable Hami-Raz concluded his words to 
Alcassim, the two new-comers saluted the party, and seated 
themselves beside the fountain. 

Soon Abu’lhikmat, of much-wrinkled countenance, was con- 
versing with the portly Hassan, while the Imam of the Mosque 
of El Amin, even the kindly Hassan Ali Shamsuddin, talked 
aflably with the venerable Hami-Raz, occasionally addressing the 
youthful Alcassim. 

Now Hassan Ali Shamsuddin was tall and (outward sign of his 
abstemiousness) sparely-fleshed, thin: his eye was dark and clear 
and, at the same time, both melting and piercing: he wore his 
beard, of ample proportions and jet-black of hue, almost un- 
trimmed; and was such an one that reminded ever of the Prophets 
of God! 

Before long the hospitable Sidi Bey joined the party in the 
garden-courtyard; and, having welcomed with unfeigned gladness 
his two new guests, both the learned and much-wrinkled Abu’l- 
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hikmat and the kindly and handsome Hassan Ali Shamsuddin, 
the wealthy Sidi Bey conducted the company within the luxurious 
mansion and entertained them Javishly, both with an incom- 
parable collation and also with an effortless exhibition of agrec- 
able conversation. 

The presence of both the venerable Hami-Raz and the Imam of 
the Mosque of El Amin, even Hassan Ali Shamsuddin, was in 
itself sufficient to raise and to maintain conversation on a high 
level and upon subjects both serious and interesting, while the 
portly Hassan added a genial vatiety of good-natured humanity, 
that bade pure philosophy beware of encroaching too far upon 
general endurance. 

The qualities of the ‘perfect man’ were brought forward, dis- 
cussed, reviewed and assigned their respective places in the inward 
composition of the ‘perfect man.’ And the following qualities 
were those mostly favoured by the company: Bravery, Gentleness, 
Endurance, Kindness, Self-Control, Unswerving Faith, Justice, 
Abstinence, Wisdom, Humility, Hospitality, Modesty and 
Devotion. 

And, of these qualities, the portly Hassan placed first ‘Kindness’; 
while the venerable Hami-Raz laid stress on ‘Self-Control.’ Alcas- 
sim, on being asked for his opinion, stated that ‘Bravery’ was the 
chief quality, for, without that, a man was a mere nothing. Sidi 
Bey remarked that general ‘Hospitality,’ practised from sincere 
hearts would speedily set all the troubles of the world to rights. 
The much-wrinkled Abu’lhikmat averred that ‘Wisdom’ was 
complete and embraced all other qualities; while, finally, the kindly 
Imam Hassan Ali said that the qualicy that most moved his heart 
was ‘Devotion.’ 

Some talk thereupon ensued as to what kind of ‘devotion’ 
Hassan Ali Shamsuddin meant; and the worthy Imam replicd that 
he would be most happy to answer his questioners by reciting to 
them an instance of the kind of ‘devotion’ to which he referred. 

“Very readily!’ replied the affable-obliging Sidi Bey, ‘an excellent 
suggestion! but let the Imam and the company consider!” The time 
had well advanced! and there would be a thousand reasons for 
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deploring the cutting short of the words of wisdom of the worthy 
Hassan Ali, Further, two members of the usual company were 
now absent, even the two merchants, Ali Ibn Sad and Mirdush. 
It were better therefore (suggested the hospitable Sidi Bey) that 
the full company should assemble on the following night, and, 
after they had refreshed and regaled themselves at supper, the 
words of wisdom from the lips of the worthy, kindly Hassan Ali 
would more readily be stored up in the hearts of the hearers. 

To this the company agreed; and soon after dispersed, express- 
ing to the kindly Imam their genial anticipation of listening to his 
narration on the following evening. 

So was the arrangement carried out; and the company of 
guests, together with the two merchants, Ali Ibn Sad and Mirdush, 
gathered together upon the following evening in keen anticipation. 
Whereupon the worthy Imam, Hassan Ali Shamsuddin saluted 
them, and commenced the following narration. 
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THE FOURTH TALE OF KASHAN 


Being the Story told by Hassan Ali Shamisuddin, Imam 
of the Mosque of E:l Amin, concerning 


The Devotion of Adabat 


Peace se witn you, O my hearers, and the Mercy of God! No 
man knoweth in what land he shall die. The Ways of God (Whose 
Name be praised!) are not the ways of mankind. Allah knoweth 
all things; and only the unbelieving people despair of the Mercies 
of their Lord. Allah is One, your Lord is Onc, God is One; and 
with Allah, One religion hath been perfected, and that is to submit 
unto the Will of God and to serve Him, and that is Islam. 
Now ten years ago, while I was walking in the mountains, 
fasting and meditating (for it was even then the month of Ram- 
adhan), I was oppressed by hunger; yet gladly so, for the rewards 
of the hereafter are more worthy to be thought of than the pains 
of the present. And, in my solitary meditation, an impression 
suddenly came to me that I was about to receive a heavenly 
message. I therefore prostrated myself and praised the Name of 
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my Lord, the High, the Great, the One, the Only-to-be-served. 
And, when I lifted up my eyes, I beheld a form which said to me: 
‘O servant of God, hasten to Damascus to the house of the Emir 
Mahmoud!’ 

Then I feared; and distress and disturbance came upon me; for 
it was the month of Ramadhan, and I had been duly observing the 
fast, and lo! the journey from Iran to Damascus was long and 
wearisome; and I knew not how I might accomplish it hastily 
while I fasted. 

I therefore asked the help of God, and replied: ‘O thou, who 
bringest me this message, know that I have submitted myself 
completely unto God: and that I serve Him only: and that I 
endeavour to fulfil the Ordinances of God, even as given in the 
Glorious Quran. Lo! I am fasting in Ramadhan. Suffer me, 
therefore, to complete the fast and thereafter I may make speed 
and haste me even unto Damascus to the house of the Emir 
Mahmoud.’ 

And the form said unto me: ‘Permission is granted. Thou art 
given respite from this obligation until thou shalt have completed 
the fast of Ramadhan. Verily, God (Whose Name be praisedl) 
loveth those who keep His Ordinances!” 

And I looked, and behold! the form had departed. 

After the fast of Ramadhan, the rejoicings of Shawwal did not 
obliterate from my memory the message I had received. 1 there- 
fore hastened with what speed I might even unto Damascus, and 
presented myself at the house of the Emir Mahmoud. Him I found 
sick; but when his servants had informed him that I, even Hassan 
Ali Shamsuddin, waited without, desirous of beholding his 
countenance, I was readily admitted into his presence. 

‘O Shamsuddin,’ said the Emir Mahmoud, ‘right glad am I to 
behold thine arrival at my house here in Damascus! Lol I have 
been sick, confined even to my room for these last three weary 
weeks; and I prayed that thou wouldst come, wouldst hasten, for 
thy presence can heal my sickness.” 

Greatly astonished at these words of the Emir, I exclaimed: 
‘Glad am I to visit thee, O Emir Mahmoud; and distressed am I 
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to find thee sick. Make clear to my willingness, how I may help 
thee.’ 

And the Emir Mahmoud said: ‘Give me thy hand, O Sham- 
suddin.’” 

L accordingly did as the Emir requested me; and he, Mahmoud, 
placed therein a sealed paper; and said: ‘Take this packet; open it 
when thou hast departed from Damascus, when thou art alone; 
and follow its instructions minutely and my sickness shail abate. 
My condition doth not permit me to explain further: therefore 
everything requisite hath been written down. So peace be upon 
thee! O Hassan Ali Shamsuddin.’ 

Then I departed from the house of the Emir Mahmoud, and 
Jeft Damascus to return to Iran. And, when I had left the city and 
was alone, some half-mile upon my journey, I took out from my 
bosom the sealed paper which the Emir Mahmoud had given me, 
and I opened it. 

Inside there was a ring, and a letter containing the following 
words: 

‘O Hassan Ali Shamsuddin, deliver Adabat from his sufferings, 
which concern the Emir Mahmoud at Damascus. Return thou 
unto Isfahan, where dwelleth Adabat in desolation; and, when 
thou hast freed him from his distress, fail not to inform Mahmoud 
the Emir at Damascus. Herein be diligent! Peace and mercy be 
upon thee!” 

Not knowing quite what interpretation to put upon this letter, 
but remembering my visitant of Ramadhan and the sickness of the 
Emir Mahmoud at Damascus, I felt under a certain obligation to 
obey the behests of the letter. I was further strengthened in this 
decision by two considerations: firstly, that it was quite to my 
convenience to return to Iran to Isfahan; and, secondly, that, if it 
were in my power to deliver anyone from distress, I most certainly 
was under an obligation to do so, whether the sufferer was one 
known to me or, as in the case of the before-mentioned Adabat, a 
complete stranger. 

Although, therefore, I decided to follow out the instructions of 
the letter, I continued my journey in a state of considerable wonder 
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concerning Adabat and concerning the ring about which the 
letter had made no mention. 

Accordingly, after experiencing just the normal inconveniences 
of travelling, I at length reached Isfahan, where I found lodgement 
in the quarter of Julfa with a former acquaintance and friend of 
mine, even Mirzarasp, a corn-merchant. - 

Mirzarasp treated me hospitably, being sincerely pleased at this 
unexpected renewal of our acquaintanceship. 

After we had saluted one another, had enquired after our 
mutual health and had exchanged some items of news of mutual 
interest, I deemed it best to question my host Mirzarasp concern- 
ing the matter, which lately had seldom left my thoughts, even the 
case of the unfortunate, distressed Adabat, whom I was com- 
manded to deliver. I judged it better to proceed warily, as the 
affair was one of mystery; and therefore, in my questioning of 
Mirzarasp I purposely omitted any reference either to the 
Emit Mahmoud or to the letter he had given me and the 
ring. 

0 Mirzarasp,’ said I, therefore, ‘O affectionate friend, it is 
indeed delightful thus to renew our intimacy. Life is so full of 
chances and changes and jostlings and partings and painful separa- 
tions, that we should indeed seize upon and make much of any 
fortunate incident that restores to us the happiness of sincere 
friendship and the natural sympathy of affection. Tell me the 
news of Isfahan, and whether my stay with thee here for a few 
days is likely to bring thee any inconvenience.’ 

“O Hassan Ali Shamsuddin, O Imam of the Faith,’ replied my 
friend and host Mirzarasp, ‘the news of Isfahan is that it is a time 
of shortage: food supplies are low and prices high. It is well, 
therefore, that thou lodgest with a corn-merchant! And, as to thy 
staying here with me, no trouble or inconvenience whatsoever 
is upon me in that respect, but rather a welcome happiness. Pro- 
long, therefore, thy stay, I beseech thee, O my friend, O Hassan 
Ali Shamsuddin.’ 

Then I said: ‘I thank thee, O Mirzarasp my friend, for thy 
proffered kindness. Now there is 2 matter wherein, perhaps, thou 
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canst assist me. Knowest thou amongst thine acquaintances in 
this city of Isfahan an unfortunate of the name of Adabat?" 

Hardly had I spoken these words when my friend and host 
Mirzarasp turned pale. Then, recovering himself, but not looking 
towards me, Mirzarasp replied: ‘Adabat! what of him? What 
seekest thou?” 

Seeing that caution was necessary, ‘O my friend,’ said I, ‘O 
Mirzarasp, upon my journey I] heard the name of Adabat 
mentioned, and 1 was curious to know how he was faring at 
Isfahan.’ 

‘Seek not to know!’ replied the corn-merchant Mirzarasp. ‘And, 
if thou art familiarly acquainted with this name of sorrow, even 
Adabat, I would beseech thee not to prolong thy stay here with me 
in my house. Nay, it would be a favour to me and an casement of 
anxiety to me if thou wouldst depart quickly.’ 

T hastily assured Mirzaraasp my host that Adabat himself was 
not known to me, but that I had heard the name; and that my 
curiosity had been awakened. 

‘Let thy curiosity then be stifled!” said Mirzarasp, shaking with 
emotion, ‘and do thou not seek to know further concerning this 
unfortunate, this wretched individual, Adabat. Nay! quench thy 
curiosity! How often, ah! how often hath curiosity been the 
cause of overthrow and downfall and distress and misfortune|’ 

So I said: ‘O my affectionate friend, O Mirzarasp, aid me in this 
matter. My curiosity hath been awakened, Tell me, therefore, 
so much as will be a protection to me against secking information 
elsewhere, and thus becoming entangled in affairs which may bring 
with them, as thou sayest, distress, dismay and downfall. Tell me, 
therefore, O Mirzarasp, I beseech you by the affectionate bond of 
out friendship, who is this Adabat? and why is he in such distress?” 

Upon these words Mirzarasp, beholding my persistence, rose 
from where he had been sitting and paced to and fro for a time 
under a conflict of emotions: then suddenly he stopped, and 
quickly with anger the words came: ‘O my guest, ask me not!’ 
said Mirzatasp trembling, ‘question me not further concerning 
the unfortunate Adabat! Vex not thyself in this matter, neither 
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vex and exasperate me therein! Strain not the bonds of friendship, 
lest they burst and calamity befall us! In plain words know that I 
will not tell thee aught concerning Adabat. ... But, I remember, 
thou art my guest. Make thyself, therefore, at ease here in my 
house and prolong thy stay according to thy convenience; but 
Jet it be agreed between us that no further mention be made of 
that name of sorrow, even Adabat.’ 

In mere courtesy I could not do otherwise than agree to this 
proposal of my host Mirzarasp. I therefore hastened to reassure 
my friend that he need have no further fear concerning my lips. I 
would henceforth refrain from distressing him by any further 
reference to the matter. 

So amity was restored between us; and I decided to prolong 
my stay in Isfahan in the quarter of Julfa with the corn-merchant, 
even Mirzarasp, my old-time acquaintance and friend. 

Now, on the morning following this conversation between the 
corn-merchant and myself, I was sitting, after the early morning 
meal, considering in my mind how best I might accomplish the 
behest of the Emir Mahmoud of Damascus. I was alone, for 
Mirzarasp had gone forth upon his daily business, when Fasech, 
the son of my host the corn-merchant, entered and saluted me: 
“Peace, O respected Imam!’ said Fasech, ‘I trust Iam not disturbing 
your reverie inopportunely.” 

‘Nay, O Fasech,’ I replied, ‘peace be upon thee! thou art wel- 
come.’ 

‘O Hassan Ali,’ then continued Faseeh, the son of Mirzarasp, 
‘O kindly guest, this morning, when my father went out, he 
seemed very troubled and silent, indeed almost he departed with 
out taking leave (as is usual) with my mother Hanoum Ajeeba. 
This dejection, this sorrow, is quite foreign to my father’s dis- 
position; and my mother Hanoum Ajecba and myself feel con- 
cerned in heart as to the cause thereof. Even so have I come now 
unto thee, O Hassan Ali Shamsuddin, O kindly Imam, to ask thee 
if thou canst tell us whether any sudden news is afflicting my 
father’s cheerfulness. For, verily, it was after thy conversation 
of last evening with my father Mirzarasp that this tacitumity fell 
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upon him, Canst thou help us, then, O Hassan Ali, O respected 
Imam?” 

Now, I thought in my heart; ‘This mystery must be solved; and 
I must accomplish my mission concerning Adabat with all speed.” 
I therefore quickly replied: ‘O Faseeh, O son of my host Mir- 
zarasp, the gladness and tranquillity of my conversation and enter- 
tainment in the presence of thy father Mirzarasp yestereve was 
indeed suddenly beclouded, overcast and darkened by my ques- 
tions put to your father, my host, concerning the condition of an 
unfortunate by name Adabat. What sayest thou, O Fasceh, doth 
this enlighten thee? doth this help thee concerning the condition 
of Mirzarasp thy father?” 

But Faseeh, hardly waiting for me to finish my words, burst 
forth in agitation and in the excitement of fear: ‘Adabat! didst 
thou mention the name of Adabat! Oh! depart from us, O Hassan 
Ali, and disturb us not! In that one name Adabat hast thou said 
all, explained all! Vex not this household, I beseech you, if you 
are acquainted with the desolate Adabat!’ 

With great surprise at this sudden outburst, I rose up, and, 
with the most genial smile of kindheartedness, hastened to reassure 
the youthful Faseeh that neither he himself, nor his father, nor the 
general household had anything to fear from me, Hassan Ali 
Shamsuddin, Imam of the Mosque of E] Amin: for, verily, 1 was 
not personally acquainted with Adabat; and it was my life-object 
to serve Allah, the One, Who only is to be served, and to be, in 
myself and by my actions, a blessing and a source of benefit to my 
fellow-creatures, 

‘Thus reassured, the youthful Fasech seated himself, asked my 
pardon for his outburst and for so discourteously suggesting my 
early departure, and requested me not to refer to this matter nor 
to mention again that name of distress Adabat. Then, after a few 
moments’ pleasant and agreeable conversation, Fasech excused 
himself from my presence and di 

Ah me! would I too had departed then! Only a little time had 
elapsed after the youthful Fasech had left me, when I was conscious 
of an inner uneasiness, as of some evil impending. At that 
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moment I heard sounds from the upper portion of the house, as 
of anger, even of female fury. I listened; and soon received the 
impression that the outcry and the anger were both connected 
with myself. I therefore rose to my feet to face eventualities, and 
waited. 

Not long: the double-doors at the end of the apartment, wherein 
I was, suddenly burst open and, with a whirl of garments and 
(horror!) a flashing scimitar, in rushed a furious female figure, even 
choking with rage. ‘Abandoned wretch!” I heard flung at my 
head, then saw the bright flash of the scimitar descending, I was 
almost paralysed by surprise, but managed, by a quick movement, 
to avoid the full fury of the blow, which descended upon my arm, 
tearing its way through my garments, even into my flesh. I closed 
with my assailant, and, by my superior strength and also by my 
coolness (for I was not conscious of having committed any 
iniquity; and, verily, to receive an injury disturbeth the conscience 
less than to deal an injury) I speedily wrested the scimitar out of 
the hand of female rage. 

Meanwhile the young Faseeh had entered, and was crying 
out: ‘O my mother, O Hanoum Ajeebal what hast thou 
done! what hast thou done! What iniquity! what disgrace to 
the house!” 

Therewith the youthful Faseeh flung himself between Hanoum 
Ajecba and myself, endeavouring to keep us separated and to 
pacify her still simmering rage; but not easily shall I forget those 
words of anger I heard from Ajeeba’s lips: even thus: ‘Oh! 
wretch! why comest thou here? what dost thou here? who, indeed, 
art thou? Yesterday thou didst sadden the life of my husband 
Mirzarasp by the mention of Adabat; now this morning thou 
continuest to mention that name of desolation; wouldst thou 
destroy the youthful Faseeh also? Out from the house! such 
visitors as thou att, may not be treated as guests, but, by all 
unrighteousness, as intruders! Disturb not the peace of the house, 
I say! Out upon thee! Out from the house!’ 

Now these words, coupled with the sight of the distress and 
agitation, depicted in no pale colours upon the countenance of 
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Hanoum Ajecha, quite apart from the pain and flow of blood from 
my arm, moved me with a kind of compassion, so that, bracing 
myself to the effort, I replied, as calmly as I could: ‘O Hanoum 
Ajeeba, what is this terrible evil that hath come upon us? It must 
be repelled with all our force. Do thou seek the forgiveness of thy 
Lord, even Allah, the Merciful, the Compassionate, for thine 
unrighteous violence; and, as for me, I will depart from this house 
and seek refuge with my Lord in prayer. Peace, therefore, and 
adieu!’ 

So I left the two, even Hanoum Ajeeba and the youthful Faseeh; 
and I saw that rage and passion were even then diminishing 
within the agitated bosom of the distraught Ajecba. 

Leaving, then, the ill-fated house of the corn-merchant Mir- 
zarasp, I wrapped my garment as tightly as I could about my 
wounded arm, and went forth into the streets of Isfahan. And I 
thought within myself: ‘Oh, woe is me! What is this affair into 
which I have become entangled! I will lose no time now to dis- 
cover the root of this mystery and evil. Oh! Lord, Oh! Thou 
Almighty, what should I do? for in Thee do I seek refuge; unto 
Thee do I offer my prayer for aid to repel the evil of this affair, 
which hath descended upon me. O Lord of Guidance, what 
should I do?” 

And I heard the answer of my Lord: ‘O thou distressed, go 
thou and sce to the dressing of thy wound!’ 

I therefore proceeded towards the beautiful bridge, which 
leadeth from the quarter of Julfa towards the main city of Isfahan, 
enquiring, as I went, the whereabouts of a physician; for I was, 
even then, becoming faint from loss of blood. 

And a man, having the appearance of a Qadi of Justice, directed 
me; and speedily I had reached a house of pleasing aspect and 
some ptetensions, wherein, I had been informed, dwelt the 
physician Zindin. 

Having knocked, therefore, a slave of clean aspect and powerful 
physique soon admitted me into the presence of the physician 
Zindin, and, holding up my arm, I speedily made my need 
known. ‘O Zindin,’ said I, ‘O father of astuteness, O Physician, 
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the wound upon my arm needeth thy tender care; for already the 
loss of blood maketh me faint.’ 

While the physician, Zindin, was removing my torn and satu- 
rated garments from the wound, causing me to bite my lips and 
tongue with pain, I observed the physician, Zindin, to be a man of 
passionless appearance: his face seemed incapable of expressing 
any emotion, whether kindly or otherwise. His head, at the time 
I entered, was uncovered and showed a circle of grey hairs 
fringing a patch of baldness. 

‘When my wound had been laid bare and cleansed, I remem- 
bered the Emir Mahmoud in Damascus, and the mission upon 
which I had travelled even to Isfahan. I remembered also my 
determination to lose no time of opportunity of probing this 
perplexing problem to its root cause. Therefore, addressing the 
physician, Zindin: ‘O healer of my hurt,’ said I, ‘O binder-up of 
this blood-oozing wound, allow me to thank thee for this benefit 
thou doest me. At the same time I would ask thee a question and 
pray thee for truthful answer. Knowest thou the unfortunate 
Adfbat?” 

And the physician, Zindin, replied as stolidly as a stone, might 
a stone make answer: ‘Adabat? yea, upon the wicked falleth 
retribution: upon evil-doers descendeth punishment: upon the 
accursed falleth shower of curses from the lips of men. Mention 
not the desolate name. Soon his days of shame shall be ended.’ 

The physician, Zindin, then lapsed into the silence of a frozen 
lake. But determination was in my heart, so, in spite of the burn- 
ing and tingling of my wound, I again questioned the solemn, 
silent physician. ‘O Zindin,’ I cried, ‘make clear to me this 
matter! Who is Adabat? Why is he in distress? Where can! even 
now find Adabat?’ 

The physician, Zindin, hardly appeared to hear my last questions; 
for he continued putting the final touches to the binding-up of my 
wound and vouchsafed no reply to me, until, having finished 
the dressing and the binding, he looked at me slowly and dis- 
passionately as he made answer thus: ‘Adabat didst thou say? 
Make not enquiry concerning him, unless thou desirest to become 
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acquainted with trouble. But, if thou art foolish and seekest 
sotrow, enquire for Adabat at the prison gates. Thy wound is 
dressed, finished and should heal apace; for the state of thy 
constitution is good and thy blood healthy, Adieu.’ 

I desired to make some reply, but the physician, Zindin, had 
already turned away and was engrossed in the examination of some 
rather repellent-looking substance. I therefore placed some silver 
pieces upon the low table, and, after salutation, withdrew. 

Passing then across the Pul-i-Julfa, I left the quarter of Julfa 
and entered the main central portion of the city. The day was now 
waxing hot, my arm wes paining me considerably and I was 
becoming faint. 1 was, however, not forgetful that it was my 
urgent duty to deliver an unfortunate one from distress; and, still 
thinking upon the desolation of Adabat, I entered the shop of a 
pastrycook, desiring to rest myself and to refresh myself from 
faintness before I proceeded further. 

Saluting the pastrycook, I seated myself upon the low divan 
and besought the pastrycook for refreshment, asking him at the 
same time to excuse the unsightliness of my bandaged arm, as I 
had that morning met with an accident. 

Now the name of the pastrycook was Minupili; and he was a fat 
and genial fellow, rotund and jolly. The general shortage of 
supplies appeared not to have affected him at all. His condition of 
mind was expansive and talkative. 

So then the pastrycook, Minupili, speedily set some appetising 
dishes before me and besought me to refresh myself without 
embarrassment. Prices were indeed high; but there was a prospect 
of a return to normal times, if not to actual prosperity before very 
long. Having entertained me with some local, but not highly 
edifying gossip for a while, the jolly Minupili remarked that in 
view of my wound and suffering he would slightly abate the charge 
for his fare; and then, his curiosity proving too much for him, the 
expansive Minupili besought me to narrate to him the full details 
concerning the distressing accident, that had inflicted so severe a 
wound upon my arm. 

This question of the pastrycook did not perturb me: nay, 
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rather ] thought I might tactfully answer it in such a way as might 
possibly enable me, in a perfectly natural manner, to obtain some 
further information concerning Adabat. 

I therefore leant back upon the divan, put my arm in an easy 
position, and replied: ‘O entertaining Minupili, the cause of my 
accident and of the infliction of this wound was none other than 
the desolate Adabat himself. No doubt thou hast heard that name 
of wretchedness before, and art acquainted therewith.’ 

Then Minupili, the pastrycook, became serious, and, leaning over 
me and putting his fat face close to mine, he lowered his voice, as 
he exclaimed: ‘Adabat, didst thou say? and how might that be? 
is not the wretched, thrice-criminal Adabat even now confined in 
the State Prison? and is not the date of his execution already fixed? 
Yea, and the time thercof approacheth? What, then, meanest 
thou, O stranger? and how might the desolate Adabat in any way 
inflict upon thee so great an injury?” 

But, feeling I had gleaned some further information and that 
no good would result from further explanation to the pastrycook, 
T replied briefly: ‘Yea, O Minupili, mention of Adabat was the 
cause of my receiving this wound, which even now is troublesome: 
and J pray thee to accept thy payment and my thanks and toexcuse 
me.” 

But the curiosity of the pastrycook would not so lightly be 
appeased. Minupili, indeed, collected up the pieces of silver I had 
set down in payment, but theteafter stood before me, smiling, 
with his arms folded, his complacent rotundity completely barring 
my exit from his shop. This was an additional inconvenience to 
me, and I thought swiftly within myself: ‘O name of Adabat! 
when shall I be rid of thee? when wilt thou cease to trouble me?” 
But even then the pastrycook was in the way before me, saying: 
‘O stranger, thou hast refreshed thyself; thou hast leisure, for thy 
wound preventeth thy working; satisfy, then, the natural curiosity 
thou hast aroused in me. What manner of accident was thine? 
and how did the accurséd Adabat thus add to his malefactions by 
inflicting this fresh wound upon thee? Speak! How can I suffer 
thee to depart until thou tellest me?’ 
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At that moment, as I was, in distress, revolving some answer 
which might extricate me from my entanglement with Minupili, 
relief came upon me unexpectedly; for there entered the shop of 
the pastrycook a lady with her young daughter, attended by a 
negress of the household, desiring to purchase some of the wares 
of Minupili. 

But, even now, I was not to escape too readily; for, as the lady 
was entering, she observed my wounded condition, for the ban- 
dages were indeed obtrusive; she also observed that the pastry- 
cook, Minupili, appeared to be debarring my desired exit from the 
shop. The lady therefore called out hurriedly to the negress: 
‘No, no! not in this shop! There seemeth trouble and disorder in 
this shop! We must purchase elsewhere.’ Thereupon they ran 
hurriedly out of the shop, while Minupili, forgetting his curiosity 
at his chagrin in thus losing his customers, turned upon me 
angrily, seized hold of me and unceremoniously thrust me forth 
from his shop, exclaiming: ‘O ill-omened, ill-visaged son of 
strangers; wilt thou drive away my custom with thy forbidding 
face? Take thyself to Adabat! and my shoe shall help thee on thy 
way!’ 

So, with the pastry-cook’s ill-intentioned aid, I took a rapid 
course into the street, followed by the distressed Minupili, whom 
T left expostulating with the little group of would-be purchasers. 

So I took my way along the street, and I thought to myself: 
‘O wretched Adabat! hast thou any further afflictions to send upon 
me by reason of thy ill-fated name? If thou art, verily, in worse 
case than myself, thou art indeed wretched!’ Then, recovering 
myself, I prayed for the guidance of my Lord in my case; and I 
heard the answer: ‘Go thou to the prison|’ 

Iwas at that instant just passing by the booth of a fruiterer, and, 
being determined to lose no time, I at once questioned the keeper 
of the booth as to the whereabouts of the State Prison, The 
fruiterer, with his hands sticky from arranging stacks of dates, 
replied loudly: ‘The prison is it you want, O stranger? or is it not 
the hospital thou meanest?” 

‘Nay, nay, O seller of fruits,’ I replied, restraining my tongue 
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to soft words and determined on no account to revcal that it was 
Adabat I sought, ‘nay, I desite to visit the State Prison. Canst 
thou direct me upon the way?” 

‘Well,’ replied the keeper of the booth, stopping in his occupa- 
tion and leaning forward with both hands upon the piles of dates 
to obscrve me the more easily, ‘if indeed it is the prison you arc 
seeking, then you are fortune-favourcd. Lo! little Salecma is 
even now getting ready the food to take to the prison. Her 
basket is nearly packed. Wait but two moments, and she will take 
thee thither herself.’ 

I therefore entered the booth of the fruiterer, and munched one 
of his goodly bananas while I waited for Saleema to finish her 
pteparations; and the name of the seller of fruit, even the owner of 
the booth, was Hasalaf. 

Soon Saleema appeared with the basket of food upon her head, 
and we set out, the little Saleema walking a few paces ahead, 
leading the way through the busy streets and actoss another 
bridge, until we arrived at the State Prison. 

Here the little Saleema handed her basket of food over to one 
of the warders, and, with a childish good-bye, left me, and returned 
homewards. 

The warder placed a number upon the basket, and then, having 
set the basket on onc side, turned towards me cnquiringly. 

‘O warder of the prison,’ said I, ‘tell me if thou knowest a poor 
wretch imprisoned here whose name is Adabat?’ 

“Yea,’ replied the warder, ‘one of that name is confined within 
these walls awaiting his release from all earthly misfortunes. What 
is thy business with that desolate being?” 

So I replied: ‘I am an Imam of the Faith, being even Hassan Ali 
Shamsuddin, Imam of the Mosque of El Amin; and, in the Name 
of Mercy, I desire to visit this unfortunate Adabat. Permit me 
therefore.” 

And the warder replied: ‘Peace upon thee, O Hassan Ali Sham- 
suddin! Verily this is permitted. Stay not, however, over long 
with the wretched prisoner. Come, I will conduct thee! 

T thereupon followed the warder; and, as we passed by groups 
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of these unfortunate beings, upon whom the hand of punishment 
was laid, I cried out often: ‘The Mercy of your Lord be upon 
youl Surely your Lord is the Lord of Forgiveness!’ 

So we progressed, until at last we came to some cells, gloomy, 
of massive stone-work, with barriers of iron against the outer 
world; so that, in that desolate spot, I sought refuge in God, even 
in Allah, the Ever-Present. 

The warder then stopped before a certain cell, withdrew the 
heavy bolts clangorously, turned the huge key gratingly, then, 
exerting his strength, pushed the solid door open and admitted 
me. Then, saying that he would return within a little while, the 
warder closed and locked the door and departed, leaving me alone 
imprisoned with the prisoner. 

So I beheld before me even Adabat, of so execrated name, 
one of my fellow-beings in the deepest distress, brought to a con- 
dition of shame and disgrace, one who would appear (perhaps 
soon) before the Supteme Judge, against Whom none can judge, 
before the Lord of Mercy, the Lord of Forgiveness, And, as 1 
beheld the abject state of Adabat, I was moved with compassion, 
and cried aloud: ‘O Lord, how mighty is Thy Mercy! how far- 
flung Thy Forgiveness! and in Thee do we put our trust. Help us 
then!’ 

So I looked towards Adabat and, O my hearers, I beheld a lean, 
statved-looking piece of humanity, shaven of head, with deep, 
hollow-sunk eyes; and the outline of his jaws was sharp: there 
seemed no flesh at all upon them. About his Joins, I was surprised 
to note, was a clean, white loin-cloth: otherwise his body (or 
rather, I should say, his skeleton, so spare of flesh was his frame), 
was naked. 

All this I observed almost at first glance, Then I took closer 
notice of the prisoner, for Adabat took no notice whatsoever of 
me, appearing to be quite oblivious of my entry or presence and 
being fully occupied with his own meditations. Then I observed 
that Adabat was seated in the attitude of prayer: and when, grow- 
ing accustomed to the dimness of the cell and the general atmo- 
sphere of depression that pervaded it, I quietly knelt down to bring 
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myself closer to him, who was sitting there in wretchedness, I 
could see that his lips were slightly moving; and, as I listened, lo! 
even as the faintest whisper, I could hear that Adabat was in prayer, 
reciting words from the wondrous Quran. Then, to my further 
surprise, glancing at the rough, prison wall before which the 
frail form of Adabat was seated, I beheld thereupon outlined, as 
though by some blunt iron instrument, possibly manacles, even 
the outline of the Mihrab, reminding of the Kaaba and Holy 
Mecca. 

So 1 wondered; and wonder began to oppress me, till, as T 
waited, Adabat moved slightly, his lips closed and his prayer was 
finished. Then I spake in the gloomy cell, and these were my 
words: ‘O my brother, O Adabat, O desolate, afflicted onc, there 
is no power nor strength but in God, the High, the Great! Verily, 
I grieve with a great grieving to find thee in this state of misery; 
and I give thee my prayers for the Mercy of God upon thee; and 
Tam come even for the purpose of delivering thee, though I sec 
not how that may be. Tell me, I beseech thee, © afflicted onc, 
O desolate Adibat, how thou didst come to be reduced to this 
state of misery and disgrace; for, verily, thou seemest to be a truc 
believer.” 

Upon these words the prisoner altered his position slightly so 
as to face towards me, and I heard the manacles and the chains 
clinking and rattling as he moved. Then, beckoning me to place 
my ear nearer to his lips, for he was weak and his voice faint, ‘O 
Hassan Ali Shamsuddin,’ said that lean and wocful figure of 
humanity, ‘O Hassan Ali Shamsuddin (for 1 know that is thy 
name), I could not have suffered this but by the Will of God. 
All things are in His Power: unto Him I] have submitted. They 
tell me that I go forth to execution in now a few days; but, even 
yet, God can deliver me, if He will, His hand is above their hands! 
He knoweth; and they know not, except as He willeth. Thou 
seest my body in distress, my name disgraced, yet my spirit is 
not quenched: for, whatever I suffer, I know that I am innocent. 
The Judge, Who knoweth ail, will not judge amiss. 

‘But, as to my story, I will tell thee the sequence of events, if 
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they are of interest to thee; and I must be brief, lest the warder 
geturn and summon thee away. 

‘O Hassan Ali Shamsuddin, O Imam of the True Faith, my 
story is this. Lo! I lived in this city of Isfahan for the space of 
twenty years; and I served God faithfully and fulfilled the measure 
towards my fellow-creatures, wherefore, during those twenty 
years, I rose to a position of affluence, respect, esteem and affection 
amongst the people of this fair and celebrated city of Isfahan. 

‘Now, it happened that, upon one night after this twenty years 
had passed by, I was returning to my residence on foot, alone, 
from the quarter of Julfa, having visited an acquaintance there; 
and the hour was late and I was crossing the Pul-i-Julfa, when I 
suddenly heard sounds behind me as if I was about to be attacked. 
Iturned round quickly, and, by the light of the moon, then sinking 
to the horizon over Julfa, I beheld two men running towards me; 
on the face of the first was terror, in the hand of the second gleamed 
a dagger. 

‘Anxious to prevent this act of violence and rage and wicked- 
ness, I flung myself between the two runners, but already the 
dagger had reached its mark, and we rolled over, all three of us 
together, upon the bridge. ‘The assailant’s blow proved almost 
instantly fatal, but clearly I heard the last words of its unhappy 
victim, which were: “Ah, Mirzarasp! thou shalt suffer!” 

‘Thereupon, extricating himself rapidly from this rough-and- 
tumble, the assailant ed away amidst the shadows of the bridge, 
even towards Julfa, leaving me, blood-bespattered, to arrange for 
the last obsequies of my fellow-man, hurled with such swift 
wickedness into the next world.’ 

At this point in his narrative, the desolate Adabat raised his 
manacled hand and made sign to me that he must rest for a while 
before continuing the exertion and agitation entailed by the recital 
of his fateful story. My own heart, too, was beating rapidly; and 
fervently in that gloomy cell I prayed that the return of the 
warder might be delayed. 

In a few moments the wretched Adabat continued his narration 
thus: ‘O Hassan Ali Shamsuddin, how swift can be misfortune! 
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and how complete! So was it with me upon that fatal, thrice-fatal 
night. My prosperity was all dashed from me in a moment! for lol 
as I bent over the unfortunate victim of violence, and cven as my 
hand was upon the hilt of the dagger to draw it forth (for it was 
fast stuck by the blow of rage), two forms appeared from the direc- 
tion of the main city; and they were officers, patrolling, preservers 
of the peace, directors and maintainers of decency and good order. 

“Why need I tell thee more? The dead man mutely accused me! 
the wrongful dagger was a silent witness! I was alone; blood was 
upon my clothes! My innocence dwelt only within my breast. 

‘Ah met! ah fatal night! and yet the world is vain; and theit 
thoughts are vain; and their curses upon me are less than vanity. 
Yea, “Allah knoweth all things!” and “All is vanity save only 
Allah!” 

‘But now I hear the return of the warder, Remember! I am 
innocent! Pray for me. If thou canst, fulfil thy purpose and 
deliver me; for God (Whose Name be praised!) commandeth 
Justice! Adieu, O Hassan Ali Shamsuddin] and may peace be 
with thee!’ 

It was even as Adabat had said: the door of the cell was opened 
noisily, and the warder requested me to withdraw. 

With a prayer for the Mercy of God upon the unfortunate 
within the gloomy cell, I thereupon left Adabat and followed the 
warder. 

‘When we had proceeded for some time in silence, and were, 
indeed, nearing the entrance-gate of the prison, I addressed the 
warder and informed him that I urgently desired an interview 
with the Governor of the State Prison, if haply he were then at 
leisure. The warder considered for a moment, said he would make 
my request known to the Governor of the prison and departed. 

Meanwhile, until the warder should return, I gladly sat myself 
down upon the ground to rest; for the faintness from my wound 
and from the succession of events had considerably exhausted me. 

To pass the time as profitably as might be, I drew forth from 
my breast the letter given me by Mahmoud, the Emir at Damascus, 
and re-read its contents, even thus: ‘O Hassan Ali Shamsuddin, 
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deliver Adabat from his sufferings, which concern the Emir 
Mahmoud at Damascus. Return thou unto Isfahan, where 
dwelleth Adabat in desolation; and, when thou hast freed him 
from his distress, fail not to inform Mahmoud, the Emir at 
Damascus. Herein be diligent! Peace and mercy be upon theel’ 

So I thought within myself: ‘Wherein can the distress and suffer- 
ings of Adabat be of concern to the Emir Mahmoud at Damascus? 
‘This requireth to be made clear: perhaps the sequence of events 
will unravel this close-tied mystery.’ Then I felt for the ring, 
which the Emir Mahmoud had given me enclosed in the letter; 
but, as I was going to take the ring forth and examine it, lol the 
warder returned. 

‘O fortunate one,’ said he, ‘O Imam of the True Faith, know that 
the Governor of the Prison is prepared to give thee an interview 
after the space of half an hour: wherefore possess thyself in 
patience.’ 

‘I thank thee, O warder of unfortunates,’ I replied, ‘and, if for 
a little while thy duties and occupations will permit thee to stay 
here with me, there is somewhat I would ask thee.’ 

And the warder, being a good fellow, and observing that I 
seemed inclined to faintness, replied: ‘Yea, readily and willingly, 
O kindly Imam! and, as now is even the allotted time for me to 
make my brief repast, no doubt thou wilt consent to refresh thy- 
self upon our simple fare (for it is wholesome) with me. Seel thou 
art thyself in need of food] Fail to, then, now! and, if thou wouldst 
ask me aught, delay not, O Imam of the True Faith!” 

I was indeed glad to comply with the invitation of the warder, 
so companionably given; and, as I ate, I found time to question 
my comrade: ‘O warder of unfortunates,’ I said, ‘tell me: what 
thinkest thou of Adabat? what kind of man doth he seem to be at 
heart?” 

And the warder replied, saying: ‘O Hassan Ali Shamsuddin, 
verily, we have found Adabat to be a remarkable man, like unto 
none other that aforetime we have been acquainted with here in 
the State Prison: yet many and varied have these unfortunates 
been, fulfilling their punishment here in the prison, or waiting 
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that it may be fulfilled elsewhere. Strange as it may seem to thine 
ears, O Imam of the True Faith, we have found Adabat to be 
rather saint than criminal. No disposition or trait of character 
doth he show of the criminal, whereas many times hath he re- 
minded us of the Saints of God; and we have ever been amazed 
at this: and the thoughts of the approaching day of execution fill 
us with a vague horror and uneasiness; and we desire not to 
participate therein. But what can be done? He protesteth at times 
his innocence: he will on no occasion confess to the perpetration 
of the crime of which he is accused; but the circumstances arc 
black against him; and those in high places have decided his guilt 
against him; and the voice of the people clamouts for his execu- 
tion; for the people are fickle and weigh not the past with the 
present. Moreover, the Governor feareth the people; and would 
take no independent action that might displease them. Hence it 
appears that soon Adabat, whether saint or criminal, innocent ot 
guilty, will go forth to execution, as blood-vengeance for the 
innocent victim, slain upon the Bridge of Julfa.’ 

Then I cried: ‘Heaven forbid that the innocent should be 
punished with so terrible a punishment! May the divine light of 
justice be revealed! and may this mystery and horror be made 
manifest and freed from doubt by the advent of the truth 
thereof!’ 

And the warder said: ‘Amen! I pray it may be so, O Hassan Ali 
Shamsuddin!’ 

Then I said: ‘O warder of unfortunates, there is yet one thing 
that troubleth me concerning Adabat. Whether or no he be guilty 
or innocent, I am distressed, having beheld him even with the 
appearance of a bag of bones with skin tight stretched across the 
outlines of his frame. Surely the treatment he receiveth in the 
prison should not reduce him to this condition of bodily wretched- 
ness!” 

And the warder replied, saying: ‘Nay, and thrice nay! O Imam 
of the True Faith. Prison fare is plain and scanty: for that is but 
right: and indeed scanty fare is a blessing in disguise to those who 
are forcibly confined in wretchedness. But, as for Adabat, his will 
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is most wonderful and his spirit unbreakable! He will not eat 
except what he will. At times he refuseth all food and fasteth with 
much resignation, even for days together; then he will eat, and, 
if we question him, he replieth: “I am one of those who ate re- 
signed to the Will of God. It becometh not one of such to despair, 
neither to starve; for to take one’s own life is an act of unbelief, 
unworthy of one of the Faithful. Nay, lest I die, eat I must after 
fasting for a while.” ” 

Our further conversation was here cut short by the arrival of a 
messenger, stating that the Governor of the State Prison was now 
prepared to receive me. 

Accordingly I rose up, thanked the warder of unfortunates for 
his courtesy and kindness, and followed the messenger until I 
arrived within a large and lofty room, with fretted ceiling sup- 
ported upon arches and ornamented columns. And, at the head of 
the room, beneath one of the arches before me, was seated a 
personage, richly dressed, upon a costly divan; and the carpet 
before him was as a fair garden of luxury, silencing the footsteps; 
and the messenger spake to me and said: ‘O Hassan Ali Sham- 
suddin, the Governor of the State Prison, even Barmon ibn 
Barmon, graciously granteth thee audience.’ 

And surprise sprang up within me; for it was as if I had been 
usheted into the presence of a potentate, one who wieldeth power 
by divine right, before whom captains of armies tremble and are 
submissive; and, thinking of the wretchedness of the condition of 
the unfortunates, this exaggerated contrast of luxury and magni- 
ficence appeared to me ill-judged and discordant with the true 
fitness of things. But, remembering I had a mission to fulfil, I 
advanced with polite restraint, and, with becoming salutation, 
addressed the personage seated in magnificence. 

‘O Govemor of the State Prison,’ said I, ‘peace be with thee, 
O Barmon ibn Barmon, and my thanks for thy kindness in thus 
granting me an interview; for I have a weighty matter to bring 
before thee.’ 

‘O Hassan Ali, O Imam of the Faith,’ replied the Governor 
of the Prison, ‘speak in brief thy business: for the affairs of my 
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office, even as Governor of the State Prison, press upon me. I 
listen.’ 

Then I said: ‘O Governor of the Prison, I have come before 
thee concerning the prisoner, the desolate Adabat: and I ask thee 
first of all of what name and condition, of what degree and rank 
in life, was the victim of the fury and wickedness upon the Bridge 
of Julfa?_ Who was the slain man, by reason of whose slaughter 
the wretched Adabat now waiteth the day of execution?” 

And the Governor of the Prison, Barmon ibn Barmon, replied: 
‘That is easy, O Imam of the Faith, the name of the slain man was 
Ishak ibn Mahmoud, even the son of the Emir Mahmoud, who 
now dwelleth at Damascus. Askest thou aught else, O Hassan Ali 
Shamsuddin?” 

And I replied quickly: ‘Yea, O Barmon ibn Barmon, I require 
thee to release the desolate Adabat! for proof of his innocence 
appeareth.” 

And, at my words, a shadow passed over the face of Barmon ibn 
Barmon, Governor of the State Prison. Then he replied: ‘O Imam 
of the Faith, that may not be. The people clamour for his execu- 
tion for the murder of Ishak ibn Mahmoud: and the day hath been 
fixed; and already, owing to certain difficulties of the case, there 
have arisen considerable delays. But now I may neither r.lesse 
Adabat nor postpone the date appointed for his public execution, 
Askest thou aught else, O Hassan Ali Shamsuddin?” 

Thereupon a fervour filled me! and, controlling my emotion 
and feeling, I spake as calmly and considerately as I might: ‘O 
Governor of the Prison, O Barmon ibn Barmon,’ said I, ‘consider 
and listen now to my words: for it may be that in listening thou 
wilt find profit. Not for an instant would I deem thee to be unjust; 
and, when I have laid clearly before thee certain incidents, relative 
to the case of the desolate Adabat, methinks thou wilt be 2 sup- 
porter of Justice, nay, rather the very champion of Justice in 
securing the release of Adabat and his delivery from the disgrace of 
execution.” 

Thereat Barmon ibn Barmon, the Governor of the State Prison, 
seated in luxury and magnificence before me, stirred uneasily; but 
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his only words were: ‘Speak, if ix must be, O Imam of the Faith, 
and be brief!’ 

I therefore continued: ‘O Barmon ibn Barmon, dost thou see 
this wound, inflicted newly upon mine arm?” 

And he replied: ‘Yea.’ 

‘Dost thou know,’ said J, ‘the reason of this wound? and the 
circumstances of its infliction?” 

And he replied: ‘Nay.’ 

‘Dost thou know,’ said I, ‘one Mirzarasp, a corn-merchant, 
dwelling in the quarter of Julfa of this city of Isfahan?” 

And he replied: ‘Yea, that name have I heard: newly married is 
he unto Hanoum Ajecba, a widow.’ 

‘Who, then,’ said I, ‘O thou Governor of the Prison, is this 
Hanoum Ajeeba, now wife of Mirzarasp, but recently a widow? 
Perhaps thine answer will clear the path of Justice yet further!” 

And Barmon ibn Barmon replied: ‘Verily, O Imam of the 
Faith, Hanoum Ajeeba was the widow of the murdered Ishak ibn 
Mahmoud, even the son of the Emir Mahmoud of Damascus. 
But wherefore these continual questions? Tell me what thou 
thinkest.’ 

But I replied: ‘Question thee I must, O Barmon ibn Barmon, 
for a man’s life and honour are at stake, O thou Governor of the 
Prison! Tell me, therefore, was there any reason why the people 
of Isfahan should not have persisted in disbelieving in the guilt of 
Adabat, even though circumstances were black against him? 
Did not Adabat ever and always deny his guilt? and state his 
innocence? and did not the dead man with his dying breath men- 
tion the name Mirzarasp? Make clear to me, then, O Barmon ibn 
Barmon,” 

And the Governor of the Prison teplied: ‘There is something 
that thou knowest not, O Imam of the Faith, even this: shortly 
before this wickedness was perpetrated, there was a quarrel 
between the prisoner, Adabat, and the subsequent victim of fury, 
even Ishak ibn Mahmoud.” 

‘And what was the cause of this quarrel, O Barmon ibn Bar- 
mon?” said I. 
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And he replied: ‘O Imam of the Faith, verily, it was concerning 
a woman, even Hanoum Ajeeba, wife of Ishak ibn Mahmoud: for 
people said Adabat was enamoured of Hanoum Ajeeba; and in his 
heart desired to espouse her. And Ishak was angry at the talk of 
the people, though I know not of any wrongful action done by 
Adabat, either towards Ishak or towards Hanoum Ajecba. Then, 
one day, Adabat advised Ishak to beware, lest an intrigue should 
arise berween Hanoum Ajeeba and one of the friends of Ishak, and 
therefrom might spring divorce: but Ishak was angry and said 
never would he divorce Hanoum Ajecba. Thereby was the quarrel 
between Adabat and Ishak augmented; and lol a little while 
after, upon the Bridge of Julfa, was Adabat found with the dead 
body of Ishak. Therefore, the anger of the people of Isfahan 
blazed forth: and the Emir Mahmoud of Damascus, who was then 
visiting the household of his son Ishak, mourned for his death 
and desired blood-vengeance. But the Emir was one that feared 
God; and, having spoken with Adabat, he became filled with 
uneasiness concerning the possibility of his innocence: so that 
from his power and position, as Emir, he caused Adabat to be 
imprisoned and to wait for execution, pending some possible 
clearing of the eyes of Justice.’ 

So I said: ‘Verily, I have come unto thee, O Governor of the 
Prison of Isfahan, even myself from the presence of the Emir 
Mahmoud at Damascus: and he commandeth me to deliver 
Adabat from his distresses. Wherefore, O Governor of the 
Prison, O Barmon ibn Barmon, release now without delay this 
unfortunate Adabat: for his innocence is proclaiming itself!’ 

But the Governor of the Prison replied: ‘Nay, how can this be? 
The populace clamour for the public execution; and, if I release 
Adabat, whom shail I execute before their eyes?’ 

So I was silent for a while, then I said: ‘Send at once, O Barmon 
ibn Barmon, thine officers with lawful authority and arrest Mir- 
zatasp, the corn-merchant of the Julfa quarter. Perhaps much 
good may come from this.’ 

‘The Governor of the Prison assented to my proposal, and sent 
two of his officers together, having the lawful warrant, to arrest 
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Mirzarasp, the corn-merchant of Julfa; but, before the time of the 
mid-afternoon prayer, they returned unto him again, and said: 
‘Is this a mockery? lol we came to the house of Mirzarasp, the 
corn-merchant of Julfa, and lo! the house was deserted; and upon 
the door was a notice that the premises were vacant and for 
immediate sale: so we entered and found this was indeed so. And 
neighbours from the houses near informed us that Mirzarasp and 
his whole household had fled away in haste, even that morning!’ 

Now this news of the officers left me perplexed, and I knew 
not what to do; so I cried out: ‘There is no power nor strength 
but in God, the High, the Great! There cometh no help but from 
Him!’ Then I said: ‘Who fleeth away but the evil-doer? Send, 
O Barmon ibn Barmon, I beseech thee, for one Minupili, a pastry- 
cook of Isfahan; and for Zindin, the physician of Julfa; and for 
Hasalaf, the fruit-seller of Isfahan.’ 

The Governor of the Prison, becoming intrigued by the sudden 
disappearance of Mirzarasp, coupled with my narration as to the 
occasion of the outburst of Hanoum Ajeeba and the wound 
inflicted upon myself that morning for mentioning the name 
Adabat within the household of Mirzarasp, quickly consented and 
despatched his officers. 

In a little while they returned, bringing with them Minupili, 
the pastrycook, quaking over his rotundity, as a jelly; Zindin, the 
Physician, calm, but with eyebrows slightly raised; and the 
fruiterer, Hasalaf, bewildered and expostulating. 

So, when they had arrived, I said: ‘O Governor of the Prison, 
O Barmon ibn Barmon, be kindly disposed to question these three 
men concerning their knowledge of Adabat; haply something 
profitable may result.” 

And the Governor of the Prison made no demur; but turned 
first towards the quaking pastrycook. ‘O Minupili,’ began the 
sumptuous Barmon ibn Barmon... but the pastrycook antici- 
pated him, and flung himself down upon the carpet before him; 
so that, being both fat and under the influence of fear, his balance 
was affected, causing him to roll sideways, while he called out: 
‘O mighty Governor, pronounce not sentence upon me! Surely 
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it is this fatal Imam, with his strange accident and his wound, that 
involveth me in the misdoings of Adabat. Nay! I love not crime. 
I love cooking and pies and pastries and counting up each night 
my honest gainings; but, when food became scarce in the city, I 
hoarded the sacks of flour, and made a false return to the officer: 
that alone is my offence; and, but for this fatal Imam, nothing 
have I to do with Adabat! nothing do I know of him, save only 
his name, and that I desire to forget!” 

Whereupon the Governor of the Prison, even Barmon ibn 
Barmon, raised his hand and signalled to his officers that the per- 
turbed pastrycook, the quaking Minupili, should be returned, even 
unto his pies. 

Seeing his companion thus released, the fruiterer hoped by 
behaving in the same manner to achieve the same result. He 
therefore flung himself down, before even the Governor of the 
Prison had addressed him; and, rolling grotesquely upon the 
carpet in pretended abjectness, ceased not crying out: ‘O Governor 
beat me not! lock me not up! imprison me not! impale me not! 
Nought know I of Adabat, save in respect of this fatal Imam! 
yea, as soon as I saw his fatal face, and heard him ask the where- 
abouts of the prison, I told him the hospital was more appropriate 
to him; but he would not listen; and now he hath involved me with 
Adabatl Yea, O mighty Governor, the bananas were bad; 1 
admit it! and the dates, ah! I should not have sold them at that 
pricel and the oranges alas! were twice boiled! and the pump- 
kins...” 
But Barmon ibn Barmon would endure no more. Making sign 
to his officers, he spake with heavy emphasis: “Take this fellow to 
the prison physician! lol he raveth! Perhaps cold water will 
restore him to his senses. The river, indeed, is not far! If that fail, 
let the physician treat him.’ 

The officers then removed the unfortunate fruiterer, who, 
indeed, was already returning to sense and soberness at the words 
of the Governor of the Prison. So departed Hasalaf, the fruiterer, 
amidst vain expostulations. 

Then, turning towards Zindin, the physician, who alone re- 
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mained to be questioned, spake, from his divan of luxury, the 
Governor, Barmon ibn Barmon, even thus: ‘And thou, O Physi- 
cian, O Zindin, knowest thou aught of the prisoner Adabat? 
canst thou say aught respecting him?’ 

And the physician, Zindin, replied, calmly and in brief: ‘Not 
acquainted am I with Adabat personally: but these words I heard 
in the quarter of Julfa proceeding one night from the house of 
Mirzarasp, the corn-merchant, who dwelleth not far from my own 
residence: “Divorce her, I say! divorce her! If thou wouldst not 
divorce her for the sake of Adabat, divorce her for my sake!” 
-Having heard these words, I had passed by the house and soon was 
at my own residence about my own work. That is all, O Governor 
of the Prison, O Barmon ibn Barmon.’ 

Thereupon the officer was required to render this statement of 
the physician into writing; and the Governor dismissed all others 
from his presence, saving myself alone. 

I therefore lost no time; but again pressed the Governor of the 
Prison to release the suffering Adabat from his imprisonment. 
But Barmon ibn Barmon was still obdurate, and said: ‘O Imam of 
the Faith, though the possibility of the innocence of Adabat 
appeareth, yet may I not release him. I fear the very populace 
would itself despatch him unmercifully were I to release 
him.’ 

But these words seemed to me in part mere excuse; so I said: 
*O Barmon ibn Barmon, lo! I have with me the letter from the 
Emir Mahmoud himself from Damascus, expressly commanding 
the release of the prisoner Adabat. Thou knowest the influence 
of this Emir with the authorities here: thou knowest also that 
it was even the very son of this Emir Mahmoud that was so 
violently slain. Canst thou, then, still demur to release Adabat?’ 

So I held out the letter, and the Governor read it; but still he 
was obstinate, and replied: ‘No substitute have I who might be 
executed in the place of this unfortunate.’ 

Thereupon sweat broke out upon my forehead, and my heart 
cried out to me in anguish: ‘How wilt thou ever obtain this 
release?” So I caught hold of the wrist of the reluctant Barmon ibn 
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Barmon, and spake full earnestly close to his ear. ‘O Governor of 
the Prison,’ said I, ‘behold! here is thy warrant to release Adabat, 
even the seal-ring of the Emir Mahmoud!’ And J held out the 
shining ring before the eyes of Barmon ibn Barmon, sitting before 
me stolidly upon his luxurious divan. 

Thereat the Governor the Prison arose; and doubt and per- 
plexity were upon his face, as he took the signet-ring, and, examin- 
ing the inside thereof, read the name: ‘Ishak ibn Mahmoud,’ 

Then, turning to me, he said; ‘O Imam of the Faith, thou hast 
greatly disturbed me. It seemeth that the execution of Adabat 
shall not take place. For the present, however, he must remain 
where he is, even in the prison cell. I see not what will happen. 
Come before me, therefore, in three days’ time.’ 

Thereupon perforce I withdrew, gratified that the wretched 
Adabat would not be called forth to execution, but anxious lest 
his condition of body should bring about his death in the prison 
within a day or two, 

Now, after that, I had waited two days since my interview with 
Barmon ibn Barmon, Governor of the State Prison, and the third 
day came: and I was preparing, with some gladness, to go to the 
prison to renew my efforts to release Adabat, when I noticed in 
the streets of Isfahan a commotion and general excitement. 

Having enquired the reason thereof, I was soon informed 
that a distinguished notable, a personage of rank, had unexpectedly 
arrived there that morning: and, to my intense surprise, I learned 
that the Emir Mahmoud himself had arrived from Damascus, 
and had repaired to the State Prison to confer with Barmon ibn 
Barmon, the Governor thereof. 

Wings then came unto my feet, and soon I found myself within 
the prison, even in the presence of the Governor, Barmon ibn 
Barmon, according to my appointment. And, as I looked round 
the large, pillared hall of audience of the Governor, I beheld a 
sick man lying back upon the cushions of a light travelling-bed, 
that the carriers had set beneath one of the arches of the hall; and, 
yea verily! the sick man was even the Emir Mahmoud from Dam- 
ascus] And, seeing me, the Emir smiled, and signified that he 
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desired privacy, so that he might speak in confidence with the 
Governor of the Prison and myself. 

Barmon ibn Barmon thereupon made 2 sign, and the officers 
and the attendants withdrew, leaving the three of us alone 
together. 

Then quickly the Emir Mahmoud spake, saying: ‘After thy 
departure from Damascus, O Hassan Ali Shamsuddin, with the 
letter and the ring, upon thy mission to Isfahan, sickness had 
continued with me and anxiety concerning the delivery of Adabat. 
As time passed by, and no message came from thee, verily, my 
anxiety increased and my sickness became aggravated, until one 
night, after sleeplessness, I passed into a fitful slumber; and a 
vision came to me vividly. Yea! I beheld wild beasts in the field! 
and Jo! they came upon a human body and tore it with their teeth, 
but not one of them would eat thereof: but rather, having torn 
the body, they departed from it, as from something unclean! so 
came, and so departed 2 leopard, a lion, a hyena and a jackal! then, 
as I looked, I heard a voice saying unto me: “O Mahmoud, O 
Emir of Damascus, hast thou delivered Adabat?” And fear came 
upon me; and I awoke in a cold sweat. But, so vivid were the 
appeatances of my vision, that I delayed not; but caused my 
servants to convey me hither, as soon as might be, sick though I 
was. And lo! now I have arrived here safely in Isfahan, let there 
be no delay, but let Adabat at once be delivered!” 

And Barmon ibn Barmon, Governor of the State Prison, placed 
his hand upon his heart and upon his head, and said: “To hear is to 
obey!’ And they brought Adabat from his cell into the presence 
of the Emir Mahmoud, even as he Jay upon his sick-bed in the 
audience-hall of Barmon ibn Barmon, Governor of the State 
Prison. 

And strange, indeed, was the sight of the wretchedness of 
Adabat, laid thus amidst the luxury and magnificence of the 
audience-hall! and so weak was he and so wasted, that the Gover- 
not of the Prison permitted him to sit before him upon the rich- 
piled carpet. 

Then said Barmon ibn Barmon unto Adiabat: ‘Rejoice, O 
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prisoner! thy chains have been struck from thee! and thou art 
released! thanks to the intercession of the Emic Mahmoud and the 
Imam Hassan Ali Shamsuddin.’ 

And the voice of Adabat gave thanks unto the Name of his 
Lord; and he remained sitting before them in weakness. 

So was it: and Barmon ibn Barmon, the Governor of the Prison, 
rose from his divan intending then to go towards the Emir 
Mahmoud, where he lay sick upon his litter: but, cven at that in- 
stant, some disturbance sounded even at the lofty doors of the 
audience-hall; and lo! the doors were flung aside suddenly, and, 
amid the cries of the watders, there rushed into the midst of the 
hall the frantic form of a dishevelled female, who flung herself 
down, quivering, before Barmon ibn Barmon, the Governor of 
the Prison! And lo! it seemed as if a devil of madness was upon 
her! for she continued crying out rapidly and incoherently in the 
hysteria of some frenzy. 

So the warders and the officers hurried forward to remove her 
from the presence of Barmon ibn Barmon, the Governor of the 
Prison, standing before his luxurious divan. But, at a sign from 
him, they withdrew. 

Spake then the Governor of the Prison, even thus: ‘O dis- 
tressed woman, what is thine affliction? what is thy suit before me 
here?” 

And, at the sound of the voice of Barmon ibn Barmon, the 
female figure rose up and, clenching her hands, controlled her 
frenzy, though her eyes blazed. And, as I looked, I started back! for 
the figure was none other than that of Hanoum Ajecba, whose 
hand had, some days before, inflicted the wound upon my arm. 
‘Then she cried aloud in a heart-piercing voice: ‘O Governor of the 
Prison, set free the desolate Adabat! Yea! release him! and restore 
him! and set him in a position of honour once more! Innocent is 
hel yea, no murderer! Do this immediately! and may the Mercy 
and Forgiveness of God be upon my wretched heart! Woe for its 
wickedness! Yet now I repent with a full repentance, Release the 
desperately injured Adabat, and thou mayst then hear my story.’ 

Then spake Barmon ibn Barmon, saying: ‘O distressed woman, 
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comfort thyself; Adabat hath been delivered! See! his chains are 
struck off, and he is here now with us in the hall!’ 

At these words, Hanoum Ajeeba sprang forward, before any 
could stop her, and threw herself, sobbing, upon the frail form 
of Adabat, crying out: ‘Forgiveness, forgiveness! thy forgiveness! 
O much-enduring, patient and saint-like sufferer’ 

The officers thereupon intervened and disentwined the arms of 
Hanoum Ajeeba from the frail form of Adabat, upon whose eyes 
the tears gathered, glistening, while from his lips fell the words: 
‘God is the Great Forgiver!’ 

Then Hanoum Ajeeba related her story in the following words: 
‘O Barmon ibn Barmon, some days ago, one Hassan Ali Sham- 
suddin (whom I behold here with us now), an Imam of the Faith, 
came to the house of my husband Mirzarasp; and trouble was 
stirred up amongst us by his questionings concerning Adabat: 
so that, in the morning, I smote him, as thou seest. At that time 
my husband Mirzarasp was absent; but, when he returned, and 
heard what I had done, and that the Imam had left the house, he 
cried out: “Wickedness will not succeed! No peace is there now 
for us here in Isfahan! At once must we flee! The name of Adabat 
will even yet destroy mel” 

‘So at once we gathered up some necessaries, and closed the 
house and posted upon the door a notice of sale: and fled away, 
as best we might! And we left the Julfa quarter of Isfahan, and 
fled out away to the wilderness-land, I with Mirzarasp and my 
stepson, the youthful Faseeh. 

‘And now I must relate the horror of the remorseless vengeance 
that swiftly overtook Mirzarasp, my husband, in our flight. Mir- 
zarasp desired, above all things, to avoid the frequented places, to 
avoid the sight of his fellow-men; he therefore sought out the 
wildemess, and we came to a place of barren rocks, a wild desola- 
tion, suited only for the savage beasts! and we found, indeed, to 
our cost that this was so. For Mirzarasp was some dozen yards 
ahead of myself and the youthful Faseeh, seeking out a path 
amongst the rocks, when, to my horror and distraction! two lions 
T beheld approaching him! and they came towards him separately 
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upon different ways. And they beheld one another! and they 
beheld Mirzarasp! and I drew Faseeh aside and we hid behind the 
rocks: and I looked, and io! the two lions sprang forward, both 
alike anxious for the prey! and... ah! horror of my eyes! the 
mangling and the roaring and the battling that ensued! and I could 
took no longer; but fainted away. 

“Then Fasech at length roused me; and the lions had gone! and 
we looked and found the bones in different directions! and the 
Vengeance of God is terrible! and my soul is seared! and hence- 
forth I turn my face towards my Lord with a complete turning: 
and nothing shall divert me from penitence and righteousness 
while I live: and know, O Barmon ibn Barmon, that this savage 
end hath not befallen Mirzarasp, save because, desiring to espouse 
me, he murdered with violent hand Ishak ibn Mahmoud, the son 
of the Emir. I have confessed. Now let righteousness and justice 
be done to Adabat: and let me depart.’ 

So, after the horror of the recital of Hanoum Ajeeba, relicf 
descended upon us, now that the innocence of Adabat had been 
made manifest. And Hanoum Ajecba was preparing to depart, 
when Adabat raised his hand, and began to speak; and, as his 
voice was faint, Barmon ibn Barmon sternly proclaimed 
silence. 

Adabat then spake, and these were his words: ‘O all ye as- 
sembled here, know that, though I was enamoured of the wife of 
Ishak ibn Mahmoud, the son of the Emir, even Hanoum Ajeeba, 
I never acted wrongfully therein; but submitted patiently to the 
Will of God. But now let these verses be read aloud; for my voice 
is weak and faileth.’ 

Adabat then fumbled for a moment at his loin-cloth, and drew 
forth a paper; and Barmon ibn Barmon requested me to read aloud. 
So I read these verses: 


‘Bound with ten thousand fetters, still my love 
Would burst its bonds and come to thee! 
Weighed with the years of duty, still my love 
Would these outlive and come to thee! 
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No obstacle of time, 

No height to climb, 
Thou willing, shall prevent this love of mine 
(Inshallah) bringing thee the gift divine, 
The true love springing in this heart of mince!’ 


And we wondered at these verses: but Hanoum Ajeeba stood 
before Adabat, and said: ‘O Adabat, if thou indeed canst still love 
me, I am ready to make amends to thee, and to devote my life to 
righteousness and to thy happiness: for how great are the wrongs 
thou hast suffered!’ 

And the Emir Mahmoud from Damascus rose up suddenly from 
his bed of sickness, amazing us one and all, while he walked before 
us, and said: ‘My sickness departeth! Behold! health returneth 
tome! Let the contract of marriage now be written, witnessed and 
duly completed! Summon the Qadi! Summon the witnesses! 
Let it be written! Let us prepare to rejoice!’ But Adabat moved 
not for faintness was upon him, 

So was the contract of marriage of Adabat and Hanoum Ajecba 
duly written, witnessed and completed before the Qadi in the 
audience-hall of Barmon ibn Barmon, Governor of the Prison, in 
the presence of the Emir Mahmoud and myself, the Imam, Hassan 
Ali Shamsuddin. 

And, with swift reversal of fortune, Adabat was restored to 2 
position of honour and esteem and worldly plenty. And, when the 
story of his sufferings and of his steadfast devotion was made 
known and celebrated throughout the fair city of Isfahan, the 
inhabitants let their hearts go out to Adabat in affection for him: 
and annually they féted him with public rejoicing in the streets of 
the city! 

And, as for Adabat, still he swerved not. For, as affliction and: 
desolation and distress had proved powerless to break down his 
trust and reliance and patience in God, so the sudden change of 
fortune and the acquisition of the riches and honours of this world 
disturbed not his devotion, nor overthrew the steadfastness of his 
heart: but he continued praising and serving God; and lived in 
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the sweetness of constant affection with Hanoum Ajeeba, his wife; 
for his heart loved her. 


So concluded his narration the kindly Imam, Hassan Ali Sham- 
suddin: and the company thanked him for the recital of events so 
moving and so memorable. 

Thereupon the stately Imam smiled with the kindly light of 
peaceful goodwill, which might well become the face of a prophet, 
a servant of God; and, rising, wished the company adieu and peace 
and the Blessing of God. 

So the hospitable Sidi Bey, the Egyptian merchant, accom- 
panied the kindly Hassan Ali Shamsuddin through the garden- 
courtyard even to the outer gate of the house; and the Imam 
departed. 

Thereupon the host, Sidi Bey, returned to his guests in the 
garden-courtyatd, and, in a little while, the company dispersed to 
their several rooms for the night. 

Upon the following morning, within the garden-courtyard of 
the luxurious house of Sidi Bey, the Egyptian merchant, paced 
the venerable Hami-Raz in earnest conversation with Abu’l- 
hikmat, the Qadi of Kashan: and they were discussing the purchase 
of lands neighbouring upon glorious Kashan; and the Qadi 
Abu’lhikmat was saying: ‘Yea, he cometh from India, even from 
Bombay; and he seemeth to be a possessor of wealth, a merchant 
that hath prospered; and by wisdom and perseverance likely is he 
to advance still higher upon the ranks of worldly prosperity. 
Knowest thou the man, this merchant, O illustrious Hami-Raz? 
And the name that signeth the letter from the Indian cotton- 
merchant is Bhota Lala Jung.’ 

‘Bhota Lala Jung?’ repeated the venerable Hami-Raz, father 
of merchants, ‘Bhota Lala Jung? an Indian cotton-merchant, 
even from Bombay? The name is not at the moment familiat to 
me. Hath he traded long within the borders of Iran, O Abu'l- 
hikmat, O Qadi of Kashan? Hath he spent many years in mer- 
chandising? To know his age might make it clearer to me, 
whether, possibly over some small affair or in the company of 
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other merchants, this Indian cotton-merchant, Bhota Lala Jung, 
and myself have met before this day.’ 

And Abu’lhikmat, of wrinkled countenance, Qadi of Kashan, 
replied: ‘O my friend, O illustrious Hami-Raz, it appeareth that 
the Indian cotton-merchant, Bhota Lala Jung, moveth in the 
happy years of the early prime of life, wherein a man should have 
attained full stature of body and of mind, and should also have 
reached maturity of soul.’ 

Then said the venerable Hami-Raz, father of merchants: ‘O 
Abu’lhikmat, O Qadi of Kashan, my friend in affection, I do not 
recall this cotton-merchant from Bombay, this Bhota Lala Jung. 
Better were it that, upon some pretext, thou send him here to me. 
A brief interview, a few moments’ conversation and personal 
acquaintance may help considerably this matter thou hast in hand 
concerning the sale of lands to this Indian cotton-merchant.’ 

And the Qadi of Kashan, even Abu’lhikmat, of wrinkled 
countenance, spake and said: “That is excellent, O Hami-Raz, 
my friend in affection! If thou art at leisure here on the morning 
of to-morrow, no doubt I can arrange for the Indian cotton- 
merchant, Bhota Lala Jung from Bombay, to visit thee, as thou 
dost suggest.’ 

The Qadi Abu’lhikmat thereupon took leave of the venerable 
Hami-Raz and departed from the house of Sidi Bey. 

The remainder of the day passed pleasurably upon its course, 
and the evening saw the return of the youthful Alcassim with 
the merchants, Ali Ibn Sad and Mirdush; and they added cheerful- 
ness to the company; for the way of merchandising opened out 
smoothly before them. And, in the evening, leisure spread over 
them the comfort of companionate society and cheerful, sprightly 
conversation. 

Now, upon the following morning, faithful to his word, the 
Qadi of Kashan, even the sagacious Abu’lhikmat, of wrinkled 
countenance, directed the Indian cotton-merchant, Bhota Lala 
Jung, to seek an interview with the illustrious Hami-Raz, father 
of merchants, at the house of Sidi Bey. 

Accordingly, as the famous Hami-Raz was pacing to and fro in 
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the pleasantness of the garden-courtyard (for the morning was 
overcast and sultry), there appeared from the street at the passage- 
entrance to the courtyard, the towering white turban and massive- 
bearded frame of an Indian merchant. And the slave, running 
ahead, saluted the illustrious Hami-Raz, and stated that a certain 
Bhota Lala Jung, an Indian cotton-merchant, had arrived and was 
desirous of an interview with him. 

At a sign, therefore, from Hami-Raz, the massive-bearded 
Bhota Lala Jung approached, smiling with the gleaming of white 
teeth; and soon the two stately figures were pacing to and fro 
together in animated conversation. For lo! it was not the first 
occasion of their meeting one another. Mutual recognition had 
flashed into their breasts that morning, and the illustrious Hami- 
Raz recalled meeting the Indian cotton-merchant, Bhota Lala 
Jung, at a congress of cloth merchants in Bombay upon the first 
of his four trading visits to India. 

Followed, then, much conversation concerning the occasion of 
the present visit of Bhota Lala Jung to Kashan, concerning the 
Indian cotton-merchant’s prospects and the advisability of land 
purchase near Kashan. 

Becoming thereafter inconvenienced by the heat, which scemed 
to become more and more oppressive, the majestic pair of mer- 
chants, Hami-Raz and Bhota Lala Jung, seated themselves by the 
bubbling fountain, so as to converse more at their case, 

As they continued their talk, Alcassim and Ali Ibn Sad and 
Mirdush passed by in the courtyard; for their business that day 
called them not yet. Then, not wishing to intrude upon the close 
conversation of the illustrious Hami-Raz, they three entered the 
house. 

But lo! a more potent disturbance to conversation was at hand, 
even descending from the heavens! The oppressive air heralded 
the flashing lightning: and soon the crashing, rattling thunder 
rolled and growled and roared over the heads of the famous Hami- 
Raz and the massive-bearded Bhota Lala Jung, causing them to 
stay their talk and regard the heavens anxiously. Even as they 
were doing so, sprang forth a blinding, pale-violet flash with 
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instantaneous crash, shaking the very stones, as if the house were 
about to fall! and lo! descended the seething, hissing, roaring, 
white tain, steaming up from the stones of the courtyard as it 
struck them, even by the violence of its down-pouring: and the 
majestic forms of the two merchants hastened, fleeing with aban- 
doned dignity into the shelter of the house: and the storm con- 
tinued its fearsome flashing. 

And, in the house, the women huddled together for mutual 
support, and they sent word to Sidi Bey to be with them to cheer 
them during the time the storm was raging. 

Sidi Bey thereupon besought his guests to excuse him; and 
departed. 

Spake then the massive-bearded Bhota Lala Jung, the Indian 
cotton-merchant, standing by the lattice regarding the fury of the 
storm: ‘Verily, this morning the storm is fierce and furious! One 
might find an excuse for the old-time belief in the quarrellings of 
the Jinn and the raging of malignant powers at such times, not to 
mention the superstitions of the dwellers in the untamed jungle: 
and in India, indeed, are there wild jungles and strange tales there- 
of! But who would credit them in these days?” 

Then the illustrious Hami-Raz, observing the storm still likely 
to rage for some time, though now with abated fury, and seeing 
that trafficking and buying and selling was for that morning out 
of the question, spake unto the Indian cotton-merchant, Bhota 
Lala Jung, saying: ‘O son of the mightiness and mystery of India, 
thou mentionest wild jungles and strange tales thereof. If thou, 
on this occasion, canst recall one such tale, no doubt it would be 
to the pleasure and profit of the company: for seel we are gathered 
together; and the storm still continueth; and gladly would we 
welcome thy recital, if any narrative of note cometh to thy mind.’ 

And the company severally voiced their sincere support to the 
timely suggestion of the illustrious Hami-Raz, 

Smiled then with gleaming teeth, the massive-bearded Bhota 
Lala Jung; and with sonorous voice made answer: ‘Right readily 
and gladly will I give thee a narration; for the very storm itself 
had already suggested one such to my mind, even the following.’ 
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THE FIFTH TALE OF KASHAN 


Being the Story told by Bhota Lala Jung, the Indian Cotton- 
Merchant, concerning 


Chittachundra: The Solitary Singer of 
Jhowalpindi 


oO MY BROTHERS, O merchants engaged, like myself, in the traffic 
of cotton-stuffs and knowing the fineness of delicate muslins and 
the colourings of cotton-prints that most captivate the female 
heart, betake yourselves quickly hence from this luxurious mansion 
of Sidi Bey, set amidst the glories of Iranian Kashin, and transport 
yourselves together, even in the twinkling of an eye, out across 
into mighty India! There let Mother Ganges take you upon her 
bosom, where she threadeth the wild impenetrable jungle beyond 
Benares towards the lofty Himalayas! Then, leaving the life-giving 
stream, set your feet in the isolated village, close by the jungle, 
close by the Ganges, even the village of Jhowalpindi; for there is 
the scene of my story, and thence was the fame of Chittachundra, 
the solitary singer, celebrated. 
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Now mighty and mysterious were the forces hovering over the 
village of Jhowalpindi, nestling close to the heart of India; for the 
jungle hemmed the village in, even with forces unseen and un- 
knowable; and the Ganges flowed by with mystery and protection 
and purity. 

A temple was there at Jhowalpindi; but, as in the days of ignor- 
ance, what strange gods were worshipped, who now can say? 

And the elephants came to Jhowalpindi; and laboured mightily, 
carrying away the weighty teak logs and the beams of deodar and 
the massive timber out of the depth of the jungle; and their giant 
forms were familiar there both by night and by day. 

Famine and sickness, too, had touched the village in the times 
of widespread pestilence and disaster, when the elephants came 
not to Jhowalpindi, and the trodden ways of the jungle became 
wild and free once more and trackless amid the tangled creepers. 

Now beside the mooring-places of the Ganges, by the sand- 
strewn ways of Jhowalpindi, was moored in the sunshine, one 
day in the long-ago, the ancient time, a little native boat, gently 
rocking upon the little waves of smiling Ganges: for it was the 
season of plenty, and prosperity filled the land with abundance. 

And to the native boat came Rasoorji, a native of Jhowalpindi, 
who laboured within the jungle upon the felling of timber trees 
and the preparing of logs of teak and of deodar: and Rasoorji 
entered the boat, desiring to proceed into the interior of the jungle 
in the carrying out of his occupation; for often easier was it to 
traverse the wild, untamed jungle by boat upon the stream than 
to labour in preparing a path through the wilderness afoot, 

And, as the boat progressed, Rasoorji examined the jungle upon 
the bank, seeking out the giant trees he desired for the workers to 
fell; and for a long time he came not upon any such, till at length 
his eyes were brightened by the sight of two stately, massive, 
straight-growing trunks, holding up mighty arms, heavy with 
spreading foliage, and the branches hung trailing down, even 
touching the waters of the Ganges; so that it was as if the boat of 
Rasoorji had entered a vast forest-room, formed by the branching 
of the two giant trees over the stream of Ganges. 
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And the heart of Rasoorji rejoiced! and he approached his boat 
to the bank and mvored it, and stepped out upon the bank, even 
at the jungle edge. 

So was he going to enter the dense jungle, when, to his intense 
surprise, he heard sounds, as of a human voice singing to the 
accompaniment of some harp, or viol, or lute, And Rasoorji 
stopped at once, where he was, and listened, powerless to do 
otherwise: and his amazement diminished not, but into it there 
crept a colouring of fear; for the jungle was wild, seemingly 
untracked, and the voice was, even as 2 human voice, sweet. 

And, as Rasoorji listened, his fear increased; and he thought; ‘I 
will listen no more! Nay, I will return to my own village of 
Jhowalpindi, and I will not come hither again, save with my 
companions.’ 

So he turned back towards the stream to enter his boat again. 
But lol the boat was loosed from its moorings and being carried 
out into mid-stream by the waters, and, seated in the boat of 
Rasoorji lol there was an ape from out of the jungle, and in his 
hand was the paddle! 

Rasoorji, in amazement and alarm, ran into the water; but the 
boat was beyond recall, passing mockingly down the stream. 
Rasoorji then returned to the bank by the edge of the jungle: and 
consternation was upon him; so that, for a time, he saw and heard 
nothing. Only in his breast throbbed the words: “What will 
become of thee? what will become of thee?” 

Then he recovered somewhat and began to set himself to con- 
sider what he should do. So at that moment fell again upon his 
ear the sounds of the viol, or lute, or harp, and therewith the sweet 
sound of singing, as of a human voice. 

‘Am I in some land of dreams!’ said Rasoorji. ‘Nay, I have 
lived close to the jungle for most of my life. This is not the 
scenery of dreams: some human habitation must be at hand, 
though that indeed were strangel’ 

So he proceeded by what track he might into the jungle: and, 
as he went, the wildness and untamed exuberance of the jungle 
entered into his heart: so that hearing the sounds of music and 
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the notes of the singing still continuing, he called out, where there 
was none to answer him: ‘Do the tigers make melody in this 
wilderness? do the leopards burst forth into song? or are there 
some strange serpents with siren voices? or is it that the very birds 
are human?’ 

And he progtessed in wonderment and in @ perturbation of 
strangeness, even a mingling of expectancy and fear: and he 
strove to direct his way to the source of the sounds. 

But, for some time, the harmony eluded him, having regard to 
the denseness of the jungle. Then, at last, the dimness of the trees 
and tangled foliage before him cleared slightly, and the path 
became easier and the notes of the melody struck more clearly 
upon his car. 

So, hastening forward, Rasoosji looked out beneath the droop- 
ing branches at the jungle-edge upon a scene as beautiful as un- 
expected, and as fascinating as inexplicable. 

Before the astonished gaze of Rasoorji there Jay a clearly 
shining, placid lake, whose waters appeared even as a beauteous 
blending of silver and sapphire. Towards the further side of the 
lake, a small island lifted itself in beauty from the tranquil bosom 
of the lake and cast the reflection of its glowing blossoms peace- 
fully in the resplendent mirror of the waters. 

Thus was the first glance upon this scene one of breathless 
delight and admiration for the astonished Rasoorji] But not yet 
had he observed every vista, every aspect, every detail of the vision 
spread so suddenly before his eyes. 

As he turned to his left hand, and looked along the indentations 
of the shores of the sapphire-shining lake, he beheld a mass of 
darkness, as it were agéd masonry, jutting out, indeed, into the 
waters of the lake, but partly obscured by masses of forbidding 
foliage, dark as with mystery, an ancient-built, massive tower, 
close even to where he stood gazing in wonder, while the island 
was far away towards the further side of the silver, placid lake. 

So, as he looked and as he listened, Rasoorji became convinced 
that the notes of melody and the secret voice of singing were 
proceeding from the tower beside the lake-shore. Anxious was 
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he, if he might distinguish the words, if words, indeed, of any 
human language there were; anxious was Rasoorji to know their 
purport, to find out whether of joy or of sadness, or, perhaps, of 
some self-pleasing, delicate melancholy, some exquisite blending 
of joy and of sorrow alike. 

‘Therefore Rasoorji turned his face towards the dark and ancient 
massive tower beside the lake, and walked onwards beside those 
sapphire waters. 

And, as he approached the tower, the words became plain, 
floating out in the serenity of the beauty of sound, made music by 
the heart of the singer. And these words he heard: 


‘O Chittachundra, lying alone, 

Delicate, exquisite, lying alone, 

Sun, moon, and stars wheel on their way, 
Night follows night and day follows day, 
Seeing thee beautiful, making thy moan, 
O Chittachundra, lying alone!’ 


Then suddenly the singing ceased, the music sank, and silence 
fell as a curtain: so that Rasoorji desired to hear those notes 
renewed, that sweetness of melody again floating upon the air 
over the beauty of the scene; and he stopped and strained his 
hearing theretowards. But of no avail was it. Silence, and silence 
only was over the sapphire-shining lake, over the roseate reflection 
of the mirrored blossoms: and silent stood the dark and massive 
tower. 

Not long: determination came upon Rasoorji and a flaming 
curiosity to solve the secret of such beauty tinged with sadness. 

Rasoorji therefore continued to walk towards the tower, think- 
ing that the secret, that might explain the wonder of this lake 
within the jungle and the mystery of the solitary singer, would 
alike be found therein. And aid to the satisfying of his curiosity 
was even then approaching him, though he was unaware. For 
hardly was he more than some fifty paces from the massive tower, 
part hidden in the foliage and part frowning over the placid, silver 
Jake, when, from behind the dark tower, appeared a party of apes, 
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drawn up two abreast in four ranks; and the leader of the apes was 
a little to one side, and he made a signal to the eight apes in ranks, 
and they descended upon Rasoorji in good order, without fury or 
noise, and quickly and securely bound him, while he was still in 
the grip of astonishment, stone-like and staring. 

And the apes conversed together, but no human language was 
it that fell from their lips, neither did they appear to understand, 
or to regard at all, the outcries of Rasoorji, whose lips were now 
unlocked by fear. 

When the eight apes had finished their binding of Rasoorji, the 
leader of the apes again made a signal, whereupon the eight apes 
ranged themselves in two ranks four abreast, having the prone 
body of Rasoogji in their midst; and, at a further sign from their 
leader, the four apes nearest to Rasoorji raised his prone and fast- 
bound body upon their shoulders, and the party proceeded in good 
order towards the tower, dark and giant-like before them. 

Now the lower part of the tower was vast, extending back into 
the jungle, concealed. And, when the apes had arrived there lo! 
their leader went forward, and, by the pulling of several ropes, a 
door was raised, sliding upwards in the prepared grooves; and the 
eight apes entered, bearing the bound Rasoorji. 

Then the leader of the apes loosed the ropes, and the door 
descended behind them. And the leader of the apes made a sign, 
and lo! the apes flung the bound Rasoorji upon the ground, 
recovered themselves into ranks again, and proceeded in an orderly 
manner silently through that large chamber, and disappeared 
through a door beyond. 

The leader of the apes then propped the bound Rasoorji against 
the wall of the chamber, and Jo! there was already sitting there, 
propped similarly against the wall of the chamber, the stalwart 
form of a Pathan, bearded warrior of the hill tribes! 

Then the leader of the apes departed; and silence was upon the 
chamber. 

Rasoorji, finding himself now left unmolested by the apes, com- 
bated his wonder and fear so far as to rejoice at the sight of a 
human being and 2 companion in distress; and, turning towards 
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the bound Pathan, spake thus: ‘Welcome is thy sight to me, O 
comrade of my distress, explain to me how thou didst come hither, 
and what is the secret of this strange tower, and what is the signi- 
ficance of these apes, who act and order themselves even as trained 
troops of the sons of humanity.’ 

And the Pathan, bearded warrior of the hill tribes, regarded 
Rasoorji with a smile as of gladness and welcome, while he 
replied: ‘And thou, O newcomer, O comrade in distress, thou 
art yet more welcome to me! for thine arrival is the long-waited- 
for signal for my departure, for my delivery from this bondage, 
wherein I have suffered now for the space of two years! Yea, 
weary hath it been and yet wonderful, thrice wonderfull and I 
know not whether time will permit me to tell thee in full my story, 
and what things I have seen and what things heard in this place 
of beauty and of mystery, yea, and of melancholy!’ 

Then Rasoorji earnestly implored the Pathan, warrior from the 
hill tribes, by his beard and by his humanity, to hasten upon the 
telling of his story and of what might be told of his experiences 
ere yet the time of his departure arrived. 

The Pathan accordingly proceeded, and said: ‘O wretched 
arrival, O unfortunate of the sons of humanity, heaven grant thee 
favour and speedy escape from the plight, into which thou art 
fallen] and may heaven not prolong the days of thy weariness in 
this place! For this tract, this lake, these forest ways and this 
tower are under the domination of an unfortunate Jinniyeh. 
‘Wisdom hath she and power and beauty; and, but for the hardness 
of her present lot, merciful might she be to the sons of humanity. 
And, were I not to tell thee these things now, methinks thou 
wouldst soon discover them from thine own experience here in 
this tower, here by this lake! Methinks thou wilt behold the 
beauty of this Jinniyeh, that she will talk with thee, and that she 
will treat thee, even as she hath treated me during the two weary 
years that are past! Heaven help theel and send thee a deliverer, 
whether from among the sons of humanity or from amongst the 

inn!” 
d Thereupon Rasoorji cried out quickly in his consternation and 
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in his apprehension: ‘Satisfy me quickly, O thou warrior Pathan! 
speak quickly! and tell me speedily the fate I must expect in this 
tower that is under the domination of this distressed Jinniyeh! 
Speak! lest the time of thy departure come upon us suddenly!’ 

And the bearded Pathan, warrior of the hills, replied: “The 
Jinniyeh who inhabiteth here, even the Queen, the Maleka, the 
undisputed Empress of this tract, this lake, and this tower, is 
solitary. Though she hath beauty and wisdom and youthfulness, 
yet melancholy is her only companion, and loneliness afflicteth 
her sorely, at times of the night and at times of the day. She is as 
one waiting and not knowing how long she must wait. And, 
verily, on that account patience is to her a difficult path! Where- 
fore hath she sworn solemnly unto me that never would she 
release me until one should come to take my place. And lo! it 
scemeth thou art that one, O unfortunate of the sons of humanity!’ 

‘In brief,’ cried out Rasoorji, ‘what hath been thy fate? what 
will be my fate?” 

‘Even thus,’ replied the bearded Pathan, warrior of the hills: 
‘When the agonies of loneliness and isolation oppress the spirit 
of the beautiful Jinniyeh, she will visit thee, or have thee brought 
into het presence, to divert herself with thee and to distract her- 
self by the sight of thee: and she will talk with thee to brace herself 
to wait in patience for the coming of the event her spirit seeketh: 
and thou wilt suffer; but she will not slay thee, else were she yet 
more alone and desolate. But, hark! I hear sounds. Perchance the 
apes return to my release!’ 

“What mean these apes?’ cried Rasoorji. ‘Tell me before thou 
goest! What meaneth, too, the song of sweet music?” 

And lo! the door at the far end of the chamber opened; and the 
apes appeared, entering. 

Said then the bearded Pathan, quickly: “Thou wilt hear the song 
of the Jinniyeh at dawn, at mid-day and at sunset. Farewell! and 
heaven deliver thee! The apes come now to set me free! Farewell! 
and mercy be upon thee!’ 

‘Therewith the eight apes unbound the fastenings by which the 
Pathan was secured to the wall of the chamber. Then, leaving his 
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body still bound, four of the apes lifted the stalwart Pathan, and, 
in silence and in good order, the eight apes proceeded towards the 
outer gate of the chamber. 

Here the leader raised the outer gate by means of its ropes; and 
so the party disappeared into the sunshine by the shore of the placid 
lake, leaving Rasoorji alone with his thoughts and apprehensions. 

So a veritable despair and desolation settled down upon the 
closely bound Rasoorji; and, in the darkness of the huge uncer- 
tainties looming before him, he sat dejected; and anguish was over 
him, until, remembering the words, ‘and only the unbelieving 
people despair of the Mercies of their Lord,’ he cried out: ‘There 
is no strength nor power but in God, the High, the Great!’ 

At these words his soul rose up in supplication to the One, the 
Supreme, the Ruler of the Universe: and tranquillity descended 
upon him; so that he beheld the afternoon rays of the glowing, 
golden sun move upon the wall of the vast chamber, declining 
more and more, until arrived the hour of sunset. 

Then upon his meditative ear fell sounds, as of strains of music 
and Rasoosji listened; and veritably it was so! Liquid notes of 
melody were thrilling through the air in a melancholy sweetness, 
and soon therewith trembled the soft notes of music as from a 
voice divine, rising, falling, lingering, strengthening, melting, 
moving the heart of the hearer well-nigh to tears. 

And as Rasoosji listened, he remembered that it was promised 
that at sunset should he hear the song of the solitary singer, the 
song of the Jinniyeh, singing with melancholy sweetness, as the 
sun sank; and he continued listening; and these were the words of 
the song: 

‘© Chittachundra, lying alone, 
Youthful and beautiful, lying alone, 
Daylight is dying and gladness is gone! 
O Chittachundra, night cometh on, 
Night with her silence, her starlight staring, 
Night with her shadows and darkness declaring: 
“ O Chittachundra, cold as a stone, 
Lost is thy loveliness, lying alone! ”* 
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So the sad notes of sweetness filled the air; and the strains of 
harmony leapt wildly from the strings, touched by no earthly 
hand. And, for very sorrow of that song, tears fell from the eyes 
of Rasoorji, glistening down his cheeks, as the glow of the sunset 
filled the chamber. 

So, for a while, the rhapsody continued, until, the light becom- 
ing less and the deep shadows of the night approaching, lo! the 
melody ceased, and the song sank into silence. 

‘Then opened the further door, even the inner door, of the 
chamber; and there appeared, entering, two apes, and in their 
hands they held, the one of them a bow] and the other a cup; and 
the two apes, silently and in good order, approached the fastly- 
bound Rasoorji, and with their hands they fed him. And within 
the bow] was the semblance of flour and hetbs, mixed together; 
and it was satisfying to Rasoorji; and in the cup was a liquid, 
burning the throat, as it might be the fire of ginger. And, when 
the bowl and the cup were both emptied, the two apes rose up and 
departed. 

Then rapidly darkness descended and the depth of night drew 
on! and no noise was there, but on all sides silence! and the stars 
shone resplendent and nothing stirred! 

Soon merciful sleep fell upon the fast-bound form of Rasoorji; 
and long he slept by the potency of the drink within the cup. 
But, verily, about an hour before dawn, he awoke, and in the 
darkness and silence he continued, filled with apprehension for 
what the approaching day would bring; and he watched the first 
grey glimmering of the dawn-light appear, then strengthen, till 
the outline of the window of the chamber was apparent, when lo! 
with the brightening of the dawa-light, strains of music came upon 
his ears; and thereafter, the notes of a voice singing with the deep 
wonder of beauty, even of sweetness mingled with melancholy! 

And the voice was that of the Jinniyeh, and the words of her 
song were these, thrilling upon the air: 


‘O Chittachundra, beauty is thine! 
Pow’r and possession and wisdom divine! 
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O Chittachundra, lying alone, 

Language and learning and leisure is thine! 
What doth it profit thee, cold as a stone, 
O Chittachundra, lying alone?’ 


Then, as the dawn brightened, at length the sweet strains of that 
music, and the ravishing notes of that voice, modulated in 
melancholy, sank and ceased. 

And lo! the sun rose and the air was filled with its bright gladness! 

Then returned the two apes when the morning advanced, and 
now with them were also two lions, subdued, majestic; and the 
lions looked towards Rasoosji. 

The two apes then advanced, and speedily untied the ropes that 
bound Rasoorji, and conducted him through the inner door at 
the further end of the chamber: and lo! the lions accompanied 
them, sedately, even as guardians! 

And Rasoorji was conducted out into an enclosed garden, 
fenced in, even as a cage, on all sides, so that escape was in no 
way possible! And in this caged-garden was he left all that day: 
and he wandered about therein, curious yet despairing, for the 
garden was large and of natural beauty, and yet on all sides were 
barriers against escape. 

And at mid-day he reclined beneath a sweet-scented tree, and 
ate of the fruit thereof, luscious, sustaining; and, as he ate, lo! 
the song of the Jinniych came with rapturous melancholy upon 
the thrilling air down to him from the height of the massive tower! 
and the words of her song were those that had first fallen upon his 
ear upon the day before, even these: 


‘O Chittachundra, lying alone, 

Delicate, exquisite, lying alone, 

Sun, moon, and stars wheel on their way, 
Night follows night and day follows day, 
Seeing thee beautiful, making thy moan, 
 Chittachundsa, lying alone!’ 


And, hearing the sweetness and the melancholy of the song of 
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the Jinniych, tears fell upon the cheeks of Rasoorji, and his heart 
‘was moved. 

Then, after a while, music and song alike ceased. And, in the 
later afternoon, returned the two apes and entered the caged- 
garden and took Rasoorji in escort; and lol the two lions were as 
guardians! 

And the apes returned with Rasoorji into the lower chamber of 
the massive tower; and there they bound him fast and left him; and 
the two apes and the two lions departed together. 

And from time to time the apes entered and they fed Rasoorji, 
so that he maintained his vigour. 

And two days passed in this manner, Rasoorji spending most 
of the daytime in the caged-garden and passing the nights within 
the lower chamber of the massive tower. And each day, at dawn 
and at mid-day and at sunset, he wept, hearing the sweet and melan- 
choly song of the Jinniyeh, even as the Pathan had foretold him. 

Now, upon the third night, Rasoorji was sleeping in the deep 
of the night, and the starry stillness was over all things, when he 
awoke uneasily; and lo! the inner door of the chamber was open, 
and a spreading of light appeared, approaching to enter the 
chamber! and behold! it was the presence of the Jinniyeh herself! 
and she advanced towards Rasoorji, and the brightness of light 
within the chamber was from the splendour of her person, for no 
Jamp was in her hand! so that amazement and fear fell upon Ras- 
oorji, and he would have swooned away but for the sweetness of 
the voice of the Jinniyeh, exclaiming: “Be not afraid! Fear not, 
fear not!’ 

So Rasoorji looked up, but his eyes would not dwell upon that 
sudden brightness; and he looked aside and exclaimed: ‘Who art 
thou, bright visitant? and what dost thou desire?” 

Then the sweet tones of the Jinniyeh descended upon him, 
soothing his senses as by a caress, as she replied: ‘I am Chitta- 
chundra! one of the daughters of the Jinn! submissive unto the 
One, the Supreme Ruler over the universe! and me thou needest 
not fear (unless perchance thou disobey), for I am merciful! But 
intense loneliness came upon me, testing my patience and chastis- 
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ing me with the pangs of oppression: so I rose up in the night and 
have come hither to visit thee, to see what manner of mortal of the 
sons of humanity had been brought hither for my pleasure, after 
the setting free of the Pathan warrior!” 

And the Jinniyeh, shining brightly, approached towards 
Rasoorji! and in her beauty she was terrible in brightness! taller 
than humankind, yea terrifying to the senses! so that Rasoorji 
ctied out trembling beneath his bonds: ‘Approach not, O thou 
of the daughters of the Jinn! but cast thy garment about thee!’ 

Thereupon the light of the Jinniyeh cast over her brightness a 
tobe of the beauty of dark, unfathomable blue, entirely written 
over with characters of living-green! And the letters appeared 
thereon of surprising clearness! and the words shone forth, but 
Rasoorji might not then read, for the Jinniych continued address- 
ing him while her face and hands and feet shone forth, light- 
giving, and she said: ‘I have visited thee now, O human of the 
sons of humankind, to behold thee! and I find a certain pleasure 
in thee! thou art well-made, comely of countenance and a pos- 
sessor of honesty and sincerity! I am satisfied! The apes have 
served me well! Hereafter will I bring thee into my presence, and 
I will converse with thee! and wonders shalt thou behold! Gradu- 
ally will I accustom thee to my presence! See! I touch thy hand! 
Adieu!’ 

Then pain and fire fell upon the hand of Rasoorji at the touch: 
but he heeded not them, for his gaze was upon the light of the 
Jinniyeh, arising upon the robe of the Jinniyeh, even from the 
feet of the Jinniyeh, for her face was turned and her hands were 
before her, holding her robe; and only might he behold her 
shining feet and the rays cast therefrom upon the letters of her 
tobe, causing them to live in the beauty of green upon the dark, 
unfathomable biue: and his bonds alone withheld him from rising 
up and following the departing Jinniyeh. 

So darkness again descended: and a burning desire was upon 
Rasootji to behold again the beauty of the Jinniyeh) and he 
eried out, almost beside himself with his longing: ‘O bonds! 
bonds! have I not power to break youl’ and he strained thereat 
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manfully, till, exhausted alike by passion and by exertion, he sank 
back, yielding to circumstances, and saying: ‘Patience! There is 
no help for me but in patience! Often patience bringeth the vic- 
tory! and surely the beauty of the Jinniyeh said that she would 
bring me into her presence! and would converse with me! Ah! 
would it were day!’ 

So, all that night Rasoorji slept not: for the beauty of the 
Jinniyeh was mote potent than the power of the drink within 
the cup that the apes brought him each day at sunset. 

Thus, till the dawn broke, he lay; and at the brightening of the 
dawn descended the soft rapture of the melody of the voice of 
the Jinniyeh; and her song came from the tower to him, gladden- 
ing him with the words: 


‘O Chittachundra, beauty is thine! 

Pow’r and possession and wisdom divine! 
O Chittachundra, lying alone, 

Language and learning and leisure is thine! 
What doth it profit thee, cold as a stone, 
O Chittachundra, lying alone?” 


And Rasoorji cried out doth the Jinniyeh lament for coldness, 
when lo! her lightest touch was upon me as a burning? It must 
be that she is afflicted by love! Verily, often amongst humanity, 
the belovéd is cold, even heartless, and yet love from her burneth 
and consumeth many! and she feeleth it not, even as a stone! 
Desperate, yea, a cause for despair, must be the case of the 
Jinniych, suffering thus!” 

Now after, as usual, the apes had brought food and drink to 
Rasoorji in the early morning, they departed: and Rasoorji, 
having partaken of the food, sat dolefully within the tower 
chamber, anticipating the return of the apes and the guardian 
lions, to be followed by a further visit to the caged-garden: but 
his thoughts constantly reverted to the beauty of the Jinniyeh 
and the sorrow of her loneliness: and he desired anxiously to be 
brought into her presence. 

And, even so, gladness that morning came to him, and his wish 
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was fulfilled! for the two apes indeed returned and with them 
the two guardian lions, but, instead of taking Rasoorji to the 
caged-garden, they loosed his bonds and took him up a mighty 
stairway of masonry, ascending the massive, ancient tower, wind- 
ing therein and turning sometimes to the left and sometimes to the 
right, past the mystery of closed doorways, until they had as- 
cended a great height. 

Then the apes halted; and before them was the appearance of a 
weighty door, heavily grilled: and the apes knocked thereupon, 

And, from a distance from behind the heavy grille of the door, 
could be heard the voice of the Jinniyeh, replying: ‘Who is it that 
knocketh?? And the apes were silent, and replied not; but, in a 
little while they knocked again, and the beauty of the voice of the 
Jinniyeh came to them, replying: ‘Who is it that disturbeth my 
tranquillity?’ And the apes kept silence and replied not. 

Seeing which, a great desire came upon Rasoorji to answer for 
them, so that the door might quickly be opened. Wherefore, 
emboldened by his desire to see the Jinniyeh, he advanced to the 
grille to make reply; but, ere he could reach the doorway, lol in his 
path was the first of the lions, lowly roaring, menacing] 

So for the third time the apes knocked; and at the third knock- 
ing came the Jinniych herself; and her brightness shone through 
the grille, as her eyes looked therethrough! 

‘Then opened the door, and Rasoorji was admitted; and the two 
apes and the two lions withdrew. And the Jinniyeh, even Chitta- 
chundra the beautiful, the Empress, the Queen, the Maleka of 
that domain, drew her garment of unfathomable blue about her, 
and the letters of living-green shone resplendent, and the Jinniyeh 
made a sign to Rasoorji to approach! and the brightness of her 
eyes and of her countenance distressed Rasoosji: for whenever 
Chittachundra turned her eyes upon him, it was as if the dazzling 
of sunshine darted upon him, causing his flesh to tingle with a 
vivid gladness! and his eyes might in no way meet her glance! 

And Chittachundra the beautiful, the Empress, the Queen of that 
domain, looked upon Rasoorji; and cried out: ‘Ah! thou art not 
clean! Thou must purify thyself and thy garments!’ 
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Thereupon, taking up her lute, Chittachundra played a few 
notes in rapid succession; and, from the side of that upper chamber 
of the tower from beneath a curtain, there slid forth two serpents! 
And the two serpents came before Chittachundra, raising their 
heads for her command! And Chittachundra smiled with 
musical laughter, as of the running of water upon pearls, and spake 
to the serpents her brief command: ‘To the bath!’ And to Ras- 
oorji she spake: ‘Follow thou the serpents! and fear not!” 

Thereupon the two serpents slid away under the curtain; and 
Rasoorji followed them at the bidding of the Jinniyeh. And lo! 
soon the two serpents entered a hall of marble! In the floor of the 
hall were baths of marble; and a noise of bubbling, as of water 
welling, was therein; and over the baths rose fountains, shining 
with refreshment and inviting to coolness! 

And, as Rasoorji followed the two serpents, lo! he observed 
that the waters within the baths were of different colours (for they 
were of divers properties); and he was at a loss to know which 
of the baths he should choose for entering: but the serpents slid 
forward silently, until they came to a bath, the water whereof was 
tust-red, not inviting to the skin of the sons of humanity! And 
Rasoorji desired not to enter that bath, but sought to return to 
one of the baths having more pleasing waters. But, as he turned 
aside in abhorrence, lol he found that upon either side of him was a 
serpent, even with head raised and fangs protruding, hissing, as 
with anger! and they advanced towards him with menacings, so 
that, to escape their jaws, rapidly Rasoorji leapt into the bath, 
even with his garments still upon him! and the rust-red waters 
closed over him! 

So Rasoorji stayed a while within the bath: and lol a change 
came over him] and the marble hall appeared to grow dark to 
him! so that hastily he emerged and stepped forth again upon the 
floor between the two serpents. And from the properties of that 
water, dryness descended upon him rapidly; and he followed the 
serpents returning; but the hall appeared dark before his eyes! 

And the two serpents slid again beneath the curtain, and entered 
again the presence of Chittachundra the beautiful, the Queen of 
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that domain. And Jo! Rasoosji lifted up his eyes, and rejoiced to 
find that now he could endure to gaze upon the brightness of the 
beauty of the Jinniyeh! And the remainder of the upper chamber 
of the tower appeared darkened to his eyes! 

And Chittachundra beheld Rasoorji returned from the bath; 
and she bade him be seated before her; and she dismissed the two 
serpents; and they slid silently from her presence in obedience! 

And Rasoorji beheld that the Jinniyeh was seated; and mightier 
was she in stature than the stature of the daughters of humanity! 
and he beheld the beauty of her face, glowing with resplendent 
brightness! and he beheld the whiteness of her hands shining! 
and the whiteness of her feet gleaming! but the folds of her robe 
were about her and he beheld the shining of the letters of living- 
gteen, beautiful thereupon! 

Then spake Chittachundra: ‘O human of the sons of humanity, 
repeat the formula of the Faith!” 

And Rasoorji rose and testified that there is no god but God 
and that Muhammad is the Apostle of God! 

Then said the Jinniyeh: ‘It is welll Allah knoweth all things! 
He is the Creator] the Wonderful-Originator! He createth what 
He pleaseth! and praise to His Name! the High! the Great! Over 
all things He hath power, both over the seen and over the unseen! 
And He hath created all things in pairs! and praise to His Name! 
the One! the Dominant! the Exalted! the Most Mercifull’ 

Thereafter was Chittachundra silent: but, observing that 
Rasoorji was a true believer, one of the faithful, she scrupled 
not to set aside her outer robe from her; and so remained in silence 
meditative. 

And Rasoorji knew that she would converse with him, when the 
moment of time was sent down: so he remained before her in 
silence, and her beauty was such as to banish desire to speak! for lo! 
the face of Chittachundra was as the perfection of the beauty of 
womankind of the daughters of humanity! but her eyes were 
lustrous, filled with shining fire, sending forth rays, even as of the 
golden sun! and her cheeks were rounded and of the roseate-golden 
hue of the full moon, when she first peereth above the distant 
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horizon! And her lips were full and red, curtaining the entrance 
to the gates of pearl! and upon her head and upon her neck lay the 
deep darkness as of Egyptian night, so that the brightness of her 
face appeared therefrom, even as the full moon amongst the storm- 
clouds! and lo! about her wrists was a glossy darkness of locks and 
curls, descending nigh to the gleaming ivory of her hands| and at 
the tip of each finger sparkled, as it were, a pure emerald! and, 
descending over her slim ankles, laughed the dark curls and ring- 
lets upon the alabaster whiteness of her archéd feet! and lo! at the 
tip of each exquisite toe shone forth an emerald, even as upon the 
tips of her fingers! but the beauty of her voice caused all else to 
be forgotten! 

‘Then at length spake Chittachundra the beautiful, the Maleka, 
the Queen, the Empress of that domain, the Jinniyeh, one of the 
daughters of the believing Jinn and the music of her voice fell 
upon the ear of the listening Rasoorji in these words: ‘O thou of 
the sons of humankind, now that by cleansing thou canst endure 
the brightness of my presence, behold I have called thee, not for 
thine own diversion, but that I might relieve my breast of anxiety, 
and might dispel therefrom the cloud of depression that loneliness 
within this tower hath gathered against me, making patience 
well-nigh impossible! I will tell thee! I am Chittachundra! one of 
the daughters of the believing Jinn, and this tract of the earth, 
even this lake, this tower and portion of the jungle-lands are 
delivered over unto my domination! I may not leave theml 
Verily, the universe is subject unto law! over humanity are 
certain laws, and also over the Jinn are certain other laws, which 
none of the faithful may break! So have I dwelt here and ruled this 
domain! and that is easy to mel for lo! I possess Beauty and 
Power and Possession and Wisdom! The secrets of Language also 
are known unto mel and Learning have I amassed! yea, I have 
dived into those depths and ascended unto those heights, so that 
Leisure is mine also! And by reason of understanding and patience 
and a certain selflessness in observation of the true needs of other 
cteated beings, I have brought into a peaceable subjection unto 
myself, so that they serve me willingly, obediently and faithfully, 
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the apes and the lions and others of the tribes of wild beasts, even 
unto the gliding of venomous serpents, so they also serve and are 
harmless to me and peaceably obey my will! So, too, in part, with 
the birds of the air! and so, too, when need is, with the fishes of the 
waters! Hast thou not seen with thine own eyes the docile obed- 
ience of the apes and the lions and the serpents?” 

Seeing then Rasoosji about to assent, the melody of the voice 
of the Jinniyeh continued, even with these words: ‘And now, O 
human of the sons of humankind, hast thou not observed that, 
within this tract of my domain, the wild animals were in pairs? 
Were there not two apes bringing thee food and bearing thee 
attendance? and were there not Avo lions accompanying thee for 
security? and didst thou not follow 4wain serpents? Yea, verily is 
this so! and beneath is a reason, springing from the depth of 
wisdom and from the nature of things! Verily, as thou knowest, 
Allah (Praise to His Name, the One, the Creator, the Sustainer of 
all creatures!), verily hath Allah, the High, the Wise, created of 
everything in pairs! Yea (might I swear an oath, I would say: 
“By my beauty! and by the hope and life of my being!”) all things 
exist in pairs, the male and the female! and thou wilt not find 
anything otherwise! 

“This being so, O human of the sons of humankind, my wisdom 
telleth me that, from the hand of universal goodness, a mate for 
myself hath been created] Yea, and when, upon the stream of the 
moments of eternity, is sent down the moment of destiny, there is 
no power that existeth that can prevent the coming of my mate 
from among the sons of the Jinn! and nothing can hold back the 
accomplishment of the event upon the appointed moment upon 
the stream of the moments of eternity! This is indeed so! 

‘And, O thou human of the sons of humankind, know that 
it is this knowledge, this certainty, this faith, that giveth me power 
to continue in patience, dwelling ever upon the brink of despair 
and despondency, as I watch the moments passing upon the stream 
of eternity, but keeping ever fast to my faith and enduring all 
things in chasteness! 

‘But rest thee now! I will be silent for 2 while; and the 
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sight of my beauty shall soothe thee, lest my words overwhelm 
thee!’ 

So, for a time, silence was between the two in the upper 
chamber; then the Jinniyeh spake unto Rasoorji, questioning him 
in brief concerning himself, and asking him of the manner of 
his entering upon her domain. And, hearing of how the ape had 
taken his boat from its moorings, she laughed lightly; and spake 
again, saying: ‘I am weary of thy presence, O human of the sons 
of humankind! What, indeed, can there be between us of close 
companionship?” 

Then Chittachundra took down her lute, and struck rapidly and 
exquisitely upon the strings! and, in a moment of time, even in the 
twinkling of an eye, lo! reappeared the two serpents, sliding upon 
the floor of the chamber from beneath the curtain! and the Jin- 
niyeh spake, saying to the serpents: ‘He hath need of refreshment 
before he departeth!’ and to Rasoorji, the Jinniyeh spake, saying, 
‘Follow the serpents!’ 

And Rasoorji followed the serpents; and they passed forward 
into the hall of the baths and stopped thereafter, erecting their 
heads before a bath, the waters of which were as shining silver! 
and Rasoorji delayed not but plunged therein! and immediately 
the hall of the baths appeared to him light, even as formerly when 
first he had entered therein! 

The serpents then returned with Rasoorji into the presence of 
the Jinniyeh, and lo! to the cyes of Rasoorji the beauty of the 
Jinniyeh was even as at first, dazzling to his eyes, unendurable to 
behold in the brightness of its splendour! 

And the Jinniyeh dismissed him. And the two apes and the two 
lions retummed and escorted him back to the lower chamber of the 
tower, where they bound and left him. 

So the days began to pass: and Rasoorji began, by very force 
of circumstances, to become accustomed to his new manner of 
existence: and his former life at Jhowalpindi, engaged in the felling 
and shaping of the timber of teak and of deodar, faded from him 
into the semblance of a dream; yea, became to him an unreality; 
and he became by degrees accustomed to the ways of the Jinniyeh 
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and better able to endure the brightness of the beauty of the 
ptesence of Chittachundra. 

And ever he heard, at mid-day, at sunset and at dawn, the 
sweet strains of melody and the notes of beauty of her melancholy 
song! 

And oft-times would the Jinniyeh visit Rasoorji; and oft- 
times would she summon him into her presence: and long would 
she talk with him: and much did she show him of the wonders of 
her domain both of the jungle and of the lake: but ever did 
Rasoorji realise that naught was it but a desire to shake off the 
oppression of her heart-loneliness; and that the Jinniyeh cared 
nothing for him but for this purpose. 

And one night, as he kept wakeful in the lower chamber of the 
tower, he beheld 2 light moving out over the placid lake! and lo! 
it was the Jinniyeh Chittachundra, flying by night! and, as he 
watched, he beheld the brightness of her beauty descend upon the 
distant island upon the bosom of the lake: and there the brightness 
remained! 

So, when, after that night, the Jinniyeh summoned him to her 
presence, he remembered the beauty of her flying through the 
darkness of the night, and questioned the Jinniyeh as to her visit 
to the island and as to what might be thereupon, 

And Chittachundra replied in brief; and promised even to take 
Rasoosji thither at a convenient time, carrying him in her arms in 
flight over the sapphire waters. 

And, after the weeks had gone by, the Jinniyeh remembered 
her word. And, when the sun was but little past mid-day, she 
came before him, and, taking him up from the caged-garden, flew 
rapidly out with him in her arms across the waters of the placid 
lake, and set him down upon the island amid the roseate, sweet~ 
scented blossoms; and, when after some time he had recovered 
from the strangeness of the flight, the Jinniyeh led him about the 
island, wondering at the natural beauties thereupon, until she 
brought him before a spacious building, stretching out in its 
symmetry and excellent grace of proportion, even as it might be a 
palace; and the Jinniyeh bade Rasoorji enter! 
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And he did so; and it seemed the palace itself of wisdom and 
Jearning and the delight of knowledge! Therein of every language 
were the books of poetry, of old history, of science and the sacred 
writings, in lustre undimmed! and Chittachundra laughed, even 
as the running of water upon pearls, as she spake and said: ‘These 
interest thee! these stored-up treasures of letters of all languages of 
all ages of the race of humanity for nothing here is lost! nothing 
counterfeited! nothing falsified! but here is the original intact, in 
its pristine beauty from a master mind! but all these are known to 
me, even as the alphabet is familiar to one who long hath learned 
to read! Dost thou matvel? Another palace have I of the works 
and meditations of the Jinn! but that thou mayst not enter! 
Yea, the languages of humanity are known to me, and I use them 
at will; and other languages know I! How dost thou otherwise 
think I should be familiar with the natural needs, dispositions and 
ways of apes, of lions, of birds, of elephants, of fishes and of ser- 
pents, did I not know how to converse with them? And yet 
another language have I| and that I may teach thee in a little while! 
Sit, therefore, O human of the sons of humankind, before me here 
upon this mat, and I will converse with thee in a language not 
known to thee before, and yet thou shalt speedily understand!’ 

So Rasoorji sat, as Chittachundra, the Jinniyeh, requested him. 
Thereupon the Jinniych drew aside his garments that were 
covering the region of his heart, and, bidding him not to be 
afraid and not to speak, she turned upon him the rays of the 
brightness of her eyes! and Rasoorji felt the rays tingling upon 
his flesh in the region of his heart! and wonder was upon him, yet 
he spake not. 

Then the Jinniyeh, Chittachundra the beautiful, drew back, 
covered again the chest of Rasoorji with his garment, and, laugh- 
ing in her amusement lightly, spake with words to him, saying: 
‘Tell me now, O human of the sons of humanity, what, in this 
language of light, I have said unto thy heart!” 

And at once the lips of Rasoorji were loosed, and he replied: 
*Thou didst speak, even in this wise unto me: “O son of mankind, 
in the days of old there lived in the jungle ten elephants, having 
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beautiful tusks: and they quarrelled with one another concerning 
the beauty of their tusks: and they found no way of settling their 
dispute. So, rashly, they put their case before the neighbouring 
king of mankind: and he agreed to judge them: and, when they 
appeared before him, he sent his hunters and slew them, one and 
alll and thereafter ordered that the tusks might be weighed to 
see which elephant had the finest tusks!” Surely, O Chittachundra, 
O Jinniyeh of the daughters of the Jinn, this is the purport of 
what thou didst say to me in the language of light! Is it not 
so?” 

And Chittachundra the beautiful, the Queen of that domain, 
replied: “Yea, thou hast rightly understood, O human of the sons 
of humankind? 

Thereafter the Jinniyeh returned, flying with Rasoorji over the 
waters of the placid lake, until they came even unto the dark and 
massive tower; and the Jinniyeh left him in the caged-garden. 
And the two apes came and the two lions, and they escorted 
Rasoorji back into the lower chamber and bound him and there he 
stayed. 

But after several days (leaves taken from the book of the Future 
by the hand of the Present and sealed up in the chest of Time), lo! 
Chittachundra the beautiful, the Queen of that domain, the 
Jinniych of the daughters of the Jinn, entered the lower chamber 
of the tower to converse with Rasoorji for the beguilement of the 
tedium of her life: and at length Rasoorji questioned the Jinniyeh, 
saying: ‘O Chittachundra, O Maleka, O Queen of this domain, 
possessor of beauty and of wisdom, thou who yet languishest in 
the desolation of loneliness, concerning now this event, towards 
which thou prolongest thy patience, when dost thou expect the 
arrival of the moment of time sent down upon the stream of the 
moments of eternity, even the moment that shall set thee free, 
that shall bring thee thy destined lover, thy mate, from among the 
sons of the Jinn? Speak!’ 

And Chittachundra answered: ‘Who knoweth the hour of the 
event of the future? The coming thereof might be within a day, 
a month, or a year, or, if thou understandest, after the passing of a 
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thousand years! But why dost thou question me concerning this? 
Is it thine own fate that tcoubleth thee?” 

And Rasoorji replied: ‘A thousand years; surely my eyes would 
be closed in death! Is there no other release, O Jinniyeh of the 
daughters of the Jinn, save the coming of the moment, the 
destined moment, that bringeth thee thy mate? Speak!’ 

And Chittachundra the beautiful made answer: ‘If the apes 
bring me another of the sons of humanity to be here with me, so 
that I may beguile my tedium and converse with him, then art 
thou free, O brief-lived son of humankind!’ 

And Rasoorji continued, addressing the Jinniyeh and saying: 
‘O Chittachundra, beautiful, possessor of patience in thy loneliness, 
if the moment descend upon thee down the stream of cternity, 
and thy lover come, and thou dost enter happiness, and art freed, 
how shall it be with me? will the apes understand and release me? 
or will the lions turn upon me and devour me?” 

And the beauty of Chittachundra lay back and rocked and 
rocked and laughter, silver-ringing Jaughter, descended upon her 
in showers and in streams! and lo! she seemed almost human then, 
as she replied: ‘How witty art thou! what drollery art thou master 
of! Nay, nay! distress not thyself, O human of the sons of hum- 
anity! Of this have I already thought, and towards this have I 
already made preparation. Thou shalt find thy boat moored by the 
stream, even as I have commanded the ape, my servant, submissive 
in obedience!” 

So thereafter the days passed and the weeks went and the months 
rolled slowly in waves down the stream of eternity, and the song 
of Chittachundra the beautiful, even when she sang at mid-day 
and at sunset and at dawn, became a longed-for sweetness in the 
life of Rasoorji: until, one day, lol the placid bosom of the sap- 
phire Jake was overcast and her waters darkened, reflecting the 
sullen storm-clouds; and the air was oppressive: and Rasoosji, 
within the caged-garden, lay limp with the heat, as he looked out 
across the changéd lake. 

Then appeared, beneath the louring folds of the storm-clouds, 
brightnesses of strange forms moving! and lol a company of the 
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Jinn, even the sons and the daughters of the Jinn, were passing by, 
sporting amidst the storm! and soon the white lightnings lanced 
downwards and the rains descended, as if the very heaven had 
burst! Thereafter the rain abated; but the lightnings played, even 
as swords, striking the earth! and the clouds clashed and melted 
together in blackness, while over and above and beyond rolled 
on the reverberations of the thunder: and rumblings ceased not! 

And amongst the fury of the storm, lo! appeared the sons and 
the daughters of the Jinn, delighting therein, and sporting and 
making merry! And they descended upon the surface of the lake; 
and swooped by before the terror-stricken eyes of Rasoorji. And 
lo! even now were they nigh unto the massive tower, wherefrom 
descended the song of Chittachundra (for it was the hour of mid- 
day), soothing in its sweetness the echoings of the storm! and lo! 
from that passing company, out flashed, gitt with smoke and dark- 
ness, the fiery form of one of the sons of the Jinn! and the flame 
of his body glowed redly and the locks of his hair were of blue, 
dark, unfathomable; and Io! he cast aside the garment of smoke 
and there shone forth his wings of gleaming gold! And the song 
of Chittachundra trembled: for it was the coming of the moment 
down the stream of the moments of Eternity! and the Jinniyeh 
knew the moment and rejoiced! but strove to finish the beauty of 
her song! but the flame and the fire and the gleaming gold of the 
Jinn entered at the lofty window of the massive tower! and all its 
height glowed thereat as if new-built of flame! and the soul of 
Rasoorji nigh departed for very fear; and he covered his eyes at 
the fierce brightness! and when he looked up, lo! the violence of 
the storm was upon the lake, and fire and cloud of smoke were 
passing thereover, but beautiful therein was the calm upon the 
face of Chittachundra, even the peace and the beauty of the 
moment fulfilled. 

And, when Rasoorji recovered, and the storm had subsided and 
passed by, he arose within the caged-garden: and lo] the violence 
of the lightnings of the storm had struck a giant tree within the 
garden, and its giant branches had been riven and had fallen, 
crashing through the side of the cage of the garden. 
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Therefore Rasoorji departed in haste; for sudden longing had 
come upon him for his old forgotten life amidst the sons of 
humanity: and he remembered Jhowalpindi: and sought his way 
from the lake through the jungle to the stream of Mother Ganges: 
and he found there his boat, moored, even as the Jinnyeh had 
told him! 

And Allah knoweth all things! and He only is to be served. 


So concluded his narration, the massive-bearded Bhota Lala 
Jung, the Indian cotton-merchant, and his hearers were not 
behindhand in expressions of appreciation and of thanks to 
him. 

Then, looking out from the window of the luxurious room 
within the house of Sidi Bey, the Egyptian merchant, spake the 
illustrious Hami-Raz: ‘O fellow-guests, O companion-merchants, 
Jo] the heavens have cleared! and, though the paving of the garden- 
courtyard still gleameth from the rain that hath descended there- 
upon, the air is fresh and inviting and the heaviness of the sullen 
thunder hath passed! Let us walk in the garden-courtyard and 
rejoice in its freshness! 

The company thereupon dispersed from the room, Ali Ibn Sad 
and Mirdush proceeding together to walk in the streets of Kashan, 
while the portly Hassan, the famous Hami-Raz, the Indian cotton- 
merchant, Bhota Lala Jung, and Alcassim, returned into the 
garden-courtyard. 

And the venerable Hami-Raz continued his conversation with 
Bhota Lala Jung, even for the space of half an hour: after which 
time the massive-bearded Indian cotton-merchant arose, and, 
with salutation and smile and gleaming of white teeth, took his 
leave of the venerable Hami-Raz, father of merchants; and de- 
parted, and with him went the portly Hassan, even to the house of 
Abu’lhikmat, the Qadi of Kashan. 


And Praise be to Him, Who ruleth over alll 

And extolled be His Glory and Greatness! 

And Praise be to His Name, the One, the Supreme! 
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He knoweth the seen and the unseen: 

And His Decree is assuredly accomplished! 

And may His Blessing be upon whosoever readeth these words! 

And may His Name be remembered in the heart of the hearer! 
And Allah knoweth all thingst 





